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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Wit Contributors and Correspondents have the goodness to take the hint 
we have ere now more than once graciously given them, and henceforth 
please to direct their communications, whether private epistle, or public 
article, either to “ Christopher North,” the “ Editor of Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine,” or “Mr Blackwood ?’ We have now made such arrangements as 
will ensure instant cremation to all communications for Maga, directed to 
other less distinguished persons. They will be intercepted by the grate 
even on their way to the Balaam-Box. 

...There are lying in the security of the Sanctum, several Poems of much 
merit, unfit for Maga, either from being too long, or unfinished, which we 
wish to have an opportunity of returning to their ingenious and anony- 
mous authors. 

We have read M’s advertisement in the Courant of 7th April, anent an 
article in Maga of the First of February, entitled, “ Mr Sadler and the Edin- 
burgh Review.” If it be unlucky to arrive the day after the Fair, how mi- 
serable at the close of nine weeks. M accounts “for the delay which has 
caused him to stay,” by the asinine assertion that he does not read Maga 
The circumstance which he calls a calumny, we have heard mentioned by 
several friends of the person to whom it relates, and they conceived it, as 
did we, to be creditable to his character. We must have it contradicted on 

better authority than M’s before we disbelieve or correct our statement. As 
Tories, we valte a man less on the score of his family and possessions in 
soil or stock, farms or funds, than on that of his talents and virtues—and 
therefore cannot sympathize with the ‘thin-skinned soreness of M, a Whig, 
on the points of birth and heritage. His anxiety about the house of Achin- 
qul is ludicrous—nor could he have more pompously elaborated his me- 
morial thereon had it been the House of Bourbon—and his hero a King, in-« 
stead of a Cock-Laird. But he should not consider opprobrious that kind 
of manual labour which dignified the prime of Robert Burns—and of Cin- 
cinnatus, who was three times that which M will not be suffered to be once— 
Dictator. M has informed the Pensive Public that his signature is lying at 
full length inthe Courant Qffice—for the inspection, we presume, of the 
curious in autographs. We do not understand that there has been a great 
rush to see that of the distinguished author of the advertisement ; but we 
have heard that it is, as might have been expected from the rigmarole, asad 
scrawl. M is not so well acquainted with the literary'history of Gallo- 
way as he imagines; and though we prefer peace, yet, should we observe 
any farther impertinence on his part, we shall expiscate it, in conversation 
with a gentleman from that district, whom we expect to have the pleasure 
of seeing at an early Noctes. 

The article on Audubon’s Ornithological Biography we have been obliged 
to defer till next Number—when ample justice will be done to the zeal, 
genius, and eloquence of that extraordinary man. 

Colonel Tod’s admirable work on Rajasth’an will be reviewed, ere long, 
in a series of articles, which is the only way of doing any thing like justice 
to his wide and various learning in the history of India. 

The interesting life of Romney the painter, by his son, is in good hands; 
and the article will way an early Number. 

What is our delightful Ignoramus about ? 


We purpose alternating our six articles on Sotheby’s Homer with articles 
ina similar strain on the Greek Tragedians, Pindar and “ the rest.’ We 
mean this as a hint to scholars to pay their addresses to Maga. 
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REFORMERS AND ANTI-REFORMERS—A WORD TO THE WISE FROM OLD 
CHRISTOPHER. 


WE do not belong to the despond- 
ing, much less to the despairing 
School of Politics ; and therefore are 
cheerful though grave on the Dissolu- 
tion of Parliament. It is dead as 
mutton in the shambles; we are alive 
as red-deer on Shehallion. It has 
had its day; and we still have ours, 
above the power of Lords and Com- 
mons, nor obedient to the breath of 
Kings. Its life was spent “ now in 
glimmer, and now in gloom ;” some- 
times in darkness that might be felt; 
and, though occasionally visited with 
sunshine, assuredly never was it 
* dark with excessive bright.” It was, 
with all due respect be it spoken, not 

erhaps an unprincipled, but certain- 
y a prating and a palavering Parlia- 
ment. The whole body was at last 
painfully inflated; and we have sel- 
dom or never seen or heard such 
symptoms of a wind-cholic as those 
with which it distressed our sympa- 
thies immediately previous to its late 
Dissolution. 

We forget how many Ministries 
were served under by the defunct. 
But they were not a few; and none 
of them all found her a very refrac- 
tory Parliament. The old lady was 
anxious to prove pleasant to all her 
Lordsand Lovers, in succession ; and 
though she never so far forgot her 
sex as to confer her favours—espe- 
cially the last ones—on those who 
had taken her conscience into their 
keeping, without the due and decent 

uantity of “fond reluctant amorous 
deneg."oae she was sure finally to 
yield, and, in spite of considerable vo- 
ciferation wasted by her in periodi- 
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cal —_ to heaven and earth, to 
sink languishingly into the arms of 
her successive and successful sedu- 
cers. At last the old Parliament 
plucked up sufficient courage and 
coldness effectually to resist the Be- 
trayer, who had the effrontery, in the 
face of Day and Martin, to insult her 
frailty with a hypocritical proposal of 
Reform. But the effort was too much 
for her; a patriot King took compas- 
sion on her refractory weakness ; and 
at his beck she not unwillingly gave 
up the ghost. And now that the fu- 
neral how] is hushed, we beg leave to 
borrow an expression from the last 
article in the last number of that 
most pious of all the Periodicals, 
the Edinburgh Review, that now 
we can see no Parliament at all, un- 
less like “ Lord Liverpool, it should 
vouchsafe to come to us from those 
blessed regions where no House of 
Commons ever sits, where Commit- 
tees of Enquiry cease to trouble, and 
the Press is at rest.” 

In short, the Public, at all times 
pensive, need not, we opine, be plun- 
ged into the depths of a green and 
yellow melancholy on this Dissolu- 
tion. We see no “ deep damnation in 
her taking off;” and who knows, 
though she had not the reputation of 
being a bird of that spicy nest, that 
a phenix may not arise from her 
ashes ? 

People are too prone to “ prophe- 
tic strains so full of woe,” on each 
chance and change in the political 
world. Many athousand times with- 
in our memory has this kingdom 
stood_on the brink of destruction. 

A 
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Indeed, in the opinion of many who 
pretend to be much wiser than we 
are, the kingdom has been standing 
there, without intermission, since the 
hour they had been able, by means of 
the acquired perceptions of eight, to 
distinguish a hawk from a handsaw. 
Yes—indeed—there has the unfortu- 
nate kingdom been shivering on the 
edge of an abyss, over which thougha 
pigmy might have pushed her with the 
tip of his little finger, impotent to 
effect that wicked purpose have been 
all Heaven’s and all Earth’s. most 
thunderous storms. The reason is, 
that the kingdom does not stand on 
the brink of that abysm, even like a 
deep-foundation’d pillar, though that 
be strong; but like a deeper-rooted 
oak that clasps the cliff with its ever- 
lasting ligatures, and serenely hangs 
its ancient umbrage over the chasm 
that boils magnificently below with 
all its cataracts. 

In political discussion we love oc- 
casionally to be, if not poetical, at 
least picturesque. Fancy is one of 
Feeling’s best allies; and Reason is 
never so strong as when backed by 
Imagination. ‘Therefore, we are par- 
tial to that image, though it be as old 
as the island—the Ship of the State. 
It is an image that presents itself in 
many lights and shadows. See the 
Ship of the State, how she strains, 
and how her seams appear to open 
as she pitches! Land-lubbers, look- 
ing at her from the shore, swear 
that she is about to go down. But 
an old Tar like Christopher gives her 
three,cheers as she sweeps along with 
all her streamers. Ay, while her hull 
is hidden in the hollow, he sees the 
“meteor flag of England” aloft in 
heaven—and to his excited spirit 
these ups and downs are full of 
power and glory. See the Ship of 
the State in a storm—close-reefed 
and close-hauled—yet with more 
than an inch of canvass—for she has 
not taken in every rag—not she in- 
deed—of her weatherbeaten and 
weatherbeating Russia duck,—but 
wings her way still exultingly against 
the wildest wind. The shore shrieks, 
“ She will founder.” But lo! the 
Ocean Queen has eaten for herself a 
foamy path out of the wind’s eye close 
past the surges roaring along that, 
range of cliffs, and having afree offing 
now, lo! how she whitens as she stands 
out to sea, herself her own sunshine 
in the storm she loyes! See the Ship of 
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the State seudding under bare poles, 
and her poop pursued by mountains. 
Let but one overtake her, and down 
she goes to Davy’s locker. But her 
Wheel is “ instinct with spirit ;” and 
sullenly she swings and sways along 
the snow-crested pitchiness of her 
rolling path, not perhaps quite so 
smoothly or steadily as the Rocket on 
the rail-road between Liverpool and 
Manchester, but as safely—and most 
majestically, as becomes her who 
holds in fee the roarings of the 
Atlantic. See the Ship of the State 
on a lee-shore close in among the 
breakers. She must go to sticks 
now, “ like ocean weeds heaped on 
the surf-beaten shore.” No,’ she 
must not; for who ever saw her, even 
when taken aback in the trough of 
the sea miss stays? Her jib fills— 
and now her foresail—there she has 
it—and away she moves on another 
tack, along with the seamew, as 
fair and as fearless, while the very 
air is black as the sea, and the sea, 
but for catheads, as black as Ere- 
bus. See the Ship of the State 
with all her masts gone by the board! 
Now she must settle down in death. 
No. She is brought up by her sheet 
anchor—and shall ride out the storm 
all night—while stretch and spring 
her cable—still Neptune lays his hea 

in a lull on Thetis’ bosom, and at 
morning the bay shall be bright with 
boats—many of them bum ones— 
gliding all round her steadfast sha- 
dow. Or see her—since the worst 
will come .to the worst—driven 
ashore! The crews of the whole 
fleet have got her off again;—she 
floats—she tloats—for what signifies 
the bruise in her bottom, and a few 
hundred tons bilge-water ? Taken 
into dock, and laid down for repairs, 
like a hillside in the sun, soon shall 
her forefoot again be in the foam— 


“Her march upon the mountain wave, 
Her home upon the deep.” 


Having thus quoted Campbell, let 
us conclude with Wordsworth, and 
finish the poetical or picturesque 
Lave of this our political article, by 

idding, for a while, farewell to the 
se of the State in these beautiful 
ines— 


“ Like a ship on some calm day 

In sunshine sailing far away, 

Some beauteous ship that hath the plain 
Of ocean {or her whole domain.” 
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Or let us conclude in the words of a 
Poet whom we frequently remem- 
ber, though the world has forgotten 
him, 


“¢ No fears hath she ; her giant-form 

O’er wrathful surge, through blackening 
storm, 

Majestically calm will go, 

’Mid the deep darkness white as snow,” 


To leave, then, our heroics, allow 
us to say that we have been watching 
the progress of the Reform bill with 
much equanimity ; and are confident 
that the upshot will be salutary to 
the state. The bill is indeed a bad 
one—a more mishapen bill no man 
might dream of after pork-chops, in 
the shape of nightmare. It is just 
such another nightmare as Fuseli 
saw, when he painted that “ Moon- 
eyed herald of dismay” sitting upon 
the breast of a matron—like Maga— 
flung wildly across her bed, and 
moaning under the weight of the 
monster. But the Pensive Public 
will soon awake from her distemper- 
ed sleep—heave the abortion off her 
chest—and thenceforth resolve to 
desist from heavy suppers, and to 
devote herself to dinners heavier still 
—and to those “ material breakfasts” 
which have shed a glory over the 
name of Scotland. 

The world knows well—there is 
nothing it knows better—that we 
have all along, for these fifteen years, 
been consistent without being violent 
in our political creed. So consistent 
indeed have we been, that, in an age 
distinguished for its apostasy, we 
have by many been called bigots. 
“We own the soft impeachment.” 
But the charitable, at a distance from 
our sphere of personal action, will 
forgive us much when they hear our 
confession. We have more than 
once done all we could to become 
apostates. But it would not do. 
Aware of our singular appearance 
among “ the universal British na- 
tion,’ who seemed at one time to 
rise up as one turncoat, we would 
fain have appeared in the same dress 
as that worn by twenty millions of 
the finest people upon earth. And 
for one single sunshiny day—not 
the day of publication—we made the 
experiment. Yet we took nothing 
by our motion. For ilka loon we 
forgathered with held up his hands 
jn one attitude, and with one inter- 
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rogatory, exclamation, and interjec-: 
tion—* What! old Kit a turncoat 
too!” People would not believe 
their eyes; or if they did, suspected 
us of mockery; and thousangs turned 
upon their heel, and went off in the 
sulks, saying, “ they did not under- 
stand such liberties.” In squares 
and streets where our person was 
not known, we still overheard the 
nation harping on the same string— 
as each passer-by (laughing in his 
sleeve) whispered to his crony, 
“ Would you believe it? North is 
one of Us?” What with the greeting 
of doubts, fears, hopes, condolements, 
congratulations, curses, threats, and 
one or two abortive efforts at per- 
sonal violence, assailing us on all 
sides, and what with the fretful and 
feverish out-side-in feel of our clothes, 
a sensation which sorely tries the 
most sincere and resolute turncoat 
in the very prime of life, but is utter- 
ly unendurable to the fine-skinned 
old man, who facetiously plays a 
ee at tergiversation for a single 
orenoon, and, as we say in Scotland, 
*j’ the horn way,” (a style, by the 
way, impossible to the Galloway Stot 
or his Stirk,) we were so sorely fa- 
tigued on our return to the Lodge, 
that we had to go, on the spur of the 
moment, to bed. We awoke next 
day with a sick-headach—the whole 
world glimmering before our eyes 
like mirage—and have, ever since, 
in spite of the occasional ridicule of 
scamps and cockneys, worn our coat 
in the old-fashioned way, and not 
with the buttons inward, than which 
nothing can be more inconvenient, for 
the poor turncoat is left sprawling at 
the mercy of every wind, and Dismal 
Dudsis seen veering disconsolately to 
and fro, envying the stationary scare- 
crow on the potatoe-field, who, proud 
though poor, is seen wearing his habi- 
liments in the same independentstyle 
that had so long distinguished his 
progenitor, (if he will allow us to 
call him so,) the Irish beggar—by 
whom they had been as originally 
stolen, as originally bestowed ; for in 
any thing Pat does, you discern an 
air of genius. He borrows, begs, 
steals, so as to blind your eyes into 
a belief that he is the original owner 
of the article; whereas Sawney, 
whether a borrower, a beggar, or a 
thief, carries the curse of common- 
place on his very countenance, and 
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i6 seen through, without spectacles, 
at second-hand. p 

We are not, then, called apostates 
—that charge will not pass current 
even in Ovckaigne—but bigots. Bats 
accuse us of blindness; which is fool- 
ish in Flitter-mice. These creatures 
see insects in twilight, and, we pre- 
sume, eat them, else why keep they 
“ flitting by on leathern wing ?” But 
they have no idea of eagles, like us, 
in sunshine. Not seeing us among 
the bawks of their native barn, or the 
branches of their native bole, they 
suppose we cannot, like them, stand 
the full blaze of meridian eve ; and 
they keep cheeping and _ hissing 
through the gloaming amphibiously, 
neither flesh nor fowl, as if against 
us, who are both flesh and fowl, and 
also fish into the bargain. The reader, 
who is not versed in natural history, 
would be amazed were he to be told 
of the vast number of bats that have 
been discovered congregating in dark 

laces, all clustering together in 
ee ae A fetid blear-eyes! We 
have at divers times, and in sundry 
manners, slain scores upon scores— 
yet still the wretched race survives ; 
and of late years they seem to have 

rown to a larger size than of yore. 

opular ignorance used to suppose 
them, not unreasonably, mouse-bred; 
but now they seem rather to have 
their origin in the rat—a cross be- 
tween the rat and the tom-tit—un- 
hallowed mixture! The product not 
of improvement in the species— 
though of Reform. 

With the exception of a few such 
creatures, whom it is not easy to 
catch without cruelty, but whom, 
when they are accidentally caught 
by fluttering against us, we always 
humanely kill—we know of no other 
opponents. People who do not like 
us, and. there are a few, keep out of 
our way now; and when we chance 
to meet, politely give us the wall. 
We bow, and pass by with mutual 
suavity ; for we wish to quarrel with 
nobody—and though commonly call- 
ed Kit, “ yet our name is easy John.” 
Even now, when there are so many 
paltry persons who will not keep a 
good tongue in their mouth, but who, 
out of place and out of time, blutter 
most offensively about the “ Bill, the 
whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill,’ 
we have been loath to use the knout, 
Not that it is out of repair—quite the 
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contrary—it has positively, compara- 
tively, superlatively,—literally, figu- 
ratively,and metaphorically, renewed 


its youth. In wood and leather, in 
timber and thong alike, 


*‘ Tt is not a child of Time, 
But daughter of th’ Eternal Prime !” 


Should any Pelops doubt it, let him 
but shew his shoulder, and we engage 
to cut out of it, at a single stroke, a 

iece likeachild. Reformers indeed! 
rom whom hold they their creden- 
tials? What are their instructions ? 
and by what means avow or intend 
they to achieve their ends? 

These questions, gentle reader 
or grim, you and we can easily 
answer—and suppose we do so now 
for the benefit of our patroness the 
Pensive Public. 

On the great question of Reform 
in Parliament—tor it either is or 
seems to be great—looming as it 
now does on the horizon—we who 
are liberal in politics—though ’tis 
the first and shall be the last time we 
ever applied, or will apply to our- 
selves that presumptuous epithet— 
allow that among conscientious men 
there must needs be many important 
differences of opinion. Lzberal! 
ay, it is an epithet worse than pre- 
sumptuous; for it’ is almost always 
self-applied by blockhead or black- 
guard; insolent as it is silly, and not 
more foolish than it is false. Why 
say not men and women as well— 
that they belong to sets distinguish- 
ed for other virtues besides liberality ? 
Why say they not that they are grace- 
ful, or beautiful, or honest, or chaste, 
or virtuous, or religious ? They do. 
Some there are who lay exclusive 
claims even to Christianity. All but 
they are Heathens—Pagans—black 
lost sheep—Satan being their shep- 
herd. But now we are alluding to 
the Liberals. “Iam liberal in my 
politics,” says some sumph, in the 
naked dormitory of whose unfurnish- 
ed numskull no waif and stray idea 
ever took up, among vermin, a 
night’s sleepless abode, at twopence 
the foul straw. “I am liberal in my 

olitics,” says some swindler, who, 
if suffered by a flunky to share his 
bed in the garret, will not neglect 
the capers, while his unsuspi- 
cious chum is singing o’er his master’s 
shoes, as the thirsty leather is imbi- 
bing the matchless blacking of the 
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member for Preston, of letting the 
chaff out on the floor, and being off 
with the ticking to a gypsy-craal. 
“TI am liberal in my politics,” says 
some twenty-times tergiversated turn- 
coat of an editor of some rascally ra- 
dical newspaper—alike out at the el- 
bows and the knees—and who has 
been so habituated to creeping and 
crawling, that he feels himself to be 
a beetle—so that meet him when and 
where you will, he seems always 
bent post-haste, through dry dust or 
wet, towards his hole—his cozy 
chink or cranny in the wall, conceal- 
ed by the hanging drapery of cob- 
web. “Iam liberal in my politics,” 
says the bankrupt—but not beggar— 
fattening on a composition with his 
creditors, who are as lean as straws. 
“I am liberal in my politics,” says 
the bloated son of a sinecurest, abu- 
sive of the bounty that raised his fa- 
ther from the filth. “ I am liberal in 
my politics,” says the “ trembling 
coward who forsook his master” for 
easier work, and larger wages, and re- 
viles the system of which, though 
the old stock be dead, he, a sort of 
scion, still encumbers the ground as 
an excrescence, in the shape of a 
stinking fungus. “ I am liberal in 
my politics,” says the profligate pro- 
digal, who squanders the hereditary 
hoard of a line of obscure money- 
scriveners, on such swinish satisfac- 
tions as you hear guzzling and grunt- 
ing in styes, “ I am liberal inm 
polities,” says the inhuman niggard, 
who would not give a doit to famish- 
ed dotage wandering in the misery of 
houseless starvation, or sitting on the 
dirt-heap, from which itis too feeble 
to fumble itself up on its feet with a 
bending crutch by the wayside. “I 
am liberal in my politics,” says the 
savage sire, who drives his only 
daughter in desperation to run away 
with his groom. “Iam liberal in my 
olitics,” says the traitor who would 
ehead the King whose feet he licks ; 
—but for the present let these few 
stuffed specimens suffice to shew our 
scorn oF the self-dubbed liberals; 
and let them suffice, too, to shame out 
of the use of adegraded epithet—thus 
made disgraceful and disgustful—all 
those men of worth whom personal 
vanity or party spite has rendered 
equally blind to the folly of appro- 
priating it, in its first and high sense, 
to themselves, the injustice of exclu- 
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ding from it persons no whit their 
inferiors in any thing, and the profa- 
nation of bestowing the praise it im- 
plies on so many of the basest, mean- 

est, and wickedest of mankind. 

But we were observing, when we 
broke off into this castigation of the 
seudo-liberals, that we can well 
imagine many and great differences 
in opinion, among conscientious men, 
on the subject of Parliamentary Re- 
form. Not afew, and these not in- 
considerable, differences in opinion 
exist among Ourselves; and as they 
have been, so will they be expressed 
in Maga, without subjecting her to 
any reproach. We are—all of us— 
attached to our institutions in church 
and state—and believe that, as the 
best of them are well-built with du- 
rable materials on a foundation of 
rock, they will stand secure in their 
time-honoured strength against all 
enemies. But we care not—except 
as antiquaries—about old rubbish ; 
and in many cases would lend a help- 
ing hand, shovels, and wheelbarrows, 
for its removal to some more appro- 
ptiate place than the outer court of a 
temple, not to say its inner shrine. 
But we would hesitate to send in 
workmen even from a mechanics’ 
institution, to make havoc with axes 
and hammers of its carved work—or 
even after the decay wrought by the 
tooth of time among its ancient de- 
vices, to trust them with the work of 
renovation. It is easier to innovate 
than to renovate—to alter than to 
restore. We confess we love the 
ancient —in towers—in trees—in 
charters—and in acts. Old towers 
we would repair—old trees on no 
account transplant—old charters re- 
verence—and old acts eternize—save 
and excep,only tewers tottering 

their fall, these we would } 
gently down to the dust—trees too 
amp in the hollow interior of their 
rottenness even for owls, and these 
we would hew down for fire—char- 
ters of which the letters are alive but 
the spirit dead, and these we would 
allow in their chests a peaceful obli- 
vion—acts obsolete, because gone or 
changed the times which gave them 
power, and these we would with little 
reluctance erase when we saw that 
they would not wisely be renewed— 
and were “ good people all of every 
sort’ of our way of feelin , and think- 
ing, and sities VK) a World after 
A * 
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the Flood would this appear—how 
strong and beautiful by land and sea! 
And here we are brought to put 
and answer the question—How is the 
nation—the people—affected towards 
Reform? 
Many enlightened men, how many 
we may not say, are on principle 
inst all, that is any, Parliamentary 
form. Take for specimens of 
their representatives, the Duke of 
Wellington,—the Author, whoever 
he may be, and he is manifestly no 
ordinary person, of a celebrated po- 
litical essay, in a late number of the 
Quarterly Review—the Author of a 
series of articles in this Magazine, 
one of which will be thought by 
thousands to strengthen our present 
Number, and some other able writers. 
The Duke has not yet given the 
grounds of his opinion, but the other 
politicians have; and it is safer to 
stand without than within the wind 
of their weapons. Their ee 
have not and will not be refuted, by 
such persons as are now predomi- 
nant over the political press—pre- 
dominant, not by the legitimate 
power of reasoning, but by the des- 
potism of abuse. That their argu- 
ments have convinced thousands and 
hundreds of thousands, not only that 
there is no necessity for Reform, but 
that any change in our representa- 
tive system would be dangerous and 
hurtful, we have no doubt whatever ; 
nor yet that many more needed not 
to be so convinced, for that they have 
always been of the same mind with 
these powerful writers. Nor let any 
man, whatever be his own opinions, 
start at this assertion ; for they have 
said no more than has been said by 
the wisest British statesmen of ages 
as wise, though perhaps not in their 
own conceit, as this age of the march 
of intellect. What the wise then 
uttered the good approved ; and for 
the preservation oe such blessin 
the patriot and the martyr died. is 
it so long since Britons believed the 
British Constitution to be the best 
ever built up by the hearts and hands 
of the free, that they who declare 
that it is so still, seem to be repeating 
an ancient fable ? Were they all fools 
whose eloquence kindled on that 
theme into such a blaze as “pales 
not its ineffectual fires,” but burns 
brightly even when brought in com- 
parison with the Greek and Roman 
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glow ? ’Tis no old story ; the orators 
who so spake were of our own age. 
In Westminster Abbey, millions now 


alive saw their funerals. It is not 
pretended that the British constitu- 
tion is not now all that then it was; 
but its proportions, deemed so fine 
and stately, now offend scientific 
eyes and patriotic souls; and the 
same people, it would appear, are 
now eager to pull down what—not 
their forefathers alone, for they were 
barbarians—but their very fathers, 
whose bones, if buried, are unmoul- 
dered, and who were as civilized as 
their children—lived, and not a few 
of them died too to preserve, and in 
life and death hoped and prayed that 
it might be eternal. 

But great wits have short memo- 
ries—and all this is forgotten even 
by many who formerly joined them 
in those prayers for—as unsenseless- 
ly we fear as they join now in these 
execrations against—the integrity of 
the British constitution. 

Unquestionably there are many 
enlightened persons—apart from any 
active share in politics—who see 
what they calmly consider defects 
in the representation, and would be 
happy to see them removed or re- 
medied; but who see, at the same 
time, signs and portents in the trou- 
bled and lowering aspect of the 
horizon all round Europe, warn- 
ings against attempting at present 
such improvements, lest agitation 
should lead to disturbance, and dis- 
turbance to revolution, and revolu- 
tion to the utter overthrow of those 
institutions which, though in their 
eyes not perfect, are yet, with all 
their faults or defects, most sacred, 
and not to be touched even with a 
hand of healing, except in a period 
of peace, the proper working-time 
for renovating wisdom. 

There are many, again, who see 
these faults and defects in a stronger 
light, who are less disposed to re- 
gard the present time as unfavour- 
able, or dangerous, for their correc- 
tion ; and who therefore are desirous 
of Reform—and that too of a decided 
character. But, Reformers as they 


are, they abhor the proposed mea- 
sures of the Ministry as much as 
they fear them; and would rather— 
far rather let things remain as they 
are, than substitute a system that is 
even in their eyes not amelioration, 
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but reversal—not correction, but sub- 
version—not restoration, but over- 
throw. 

Had not that Great Party which 
alone could have carried a moderate 
Reform, seemingly ceased to exist, 
we should have been now in the 
ranks of such Reformers—and so will 
we, should ever that great party be 
revived into the possession of any 
— like its former power—and we 
would fain hope that that is yet pos- 
sible. 

Dissensions wide and deep among 
the good were caused by one fatal 
measure, which was carried, alas! 
by the sacrifice, with too many, of 
sacred principles, and by apostasy 
from liberty and truth, invaded in 
their guardian shrines. On many 
other measures too, of mighty im- 
rag they who should have stood 
ast, foot to foot, fell away into the 
adverse ranks, or continued together 
feebly and distrustfully—and thence 
fear and impotence, almost as dis- 
astrous as desertion to the enemy. 
But why now recall to remembrance 
such sad and sorry things as these ? 
That they may lead to shame, re- 
morse, and repentance in their per- 
petrators—and so be half-forgotten 
and half-forgiven by the country ; 
and a Political Reunion effected that 
will yet carry the day. 

There is yet power and principle 
left—in spite of the weakness brought 
on both by these wretched proceed- 
ings—suflicient to overwhelm this 
revolutionizing Ministry under total 
and irretrievable defeat, from the 
ruin of which they shall not be 
saved even by a succession of disso- 
lutions, till the hearts of evil coun- 
sellors sicken and their voices be 
mute. 

We have said enough to expose 
the foolish, and worse than foolish, 
the audacious and dishonest asser- 
tions of most of the friends of a 
radical reform, that the whole nation 
are with the ministers in this their 
grand measure. A vast body of the 
nation is against them, and every day 
waxing into more resolute and active 
opposition. Small knowledge, in- 
deed, of human nature is required, 
and of the chareeter of the political 
parties in this country, to under- 
stand why at first there was a rush, 
as it were, in favour of the Bill. The 
more furious reformers—and they 
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are many, and have long been in a 
political union that needed not the 
aid of an avowed name—gave tongue, 
with a sudden burst, like hounds let 
loose on a trail-hunt; and though not 
— very musical,—for the pack, 
though mustering many stanch and 
well-bred ones, involved a miscel- 
laneous rabble of mongrels,— the 
echoes were loud and long, reverbe- 
rated from the gable-ends of hills 
and houses; while huntsmen, whip- 
pers-in, and the hunt in general, 
some of whom sported scarlet cloth, 
some plush, and others corduroy, 
and who exhibited all the varieties 
of which mounting is susceptible, 
clapped their hands to their ears, 
not exactly after the fashion of Nim- 
rod, and yelled, “ hark forward, tan- 
tivy,” till the Daughter of the Air 
was hoarse in her vain attempts to do 
justice to the confusion of tongues 
of man and beast, undistinguishable 
in the monstrous mélée. This was 
said, at the time, to be the voice of 
the Nation. ’Twas but the yell of 
the radical Hunt—as foolish, though 
perhaps somewhat more formidable, 
than that of Epping. Had the chase 
been alive, he must have been alarm- 
ed; but the pack were pursuing but 
a trail of anniseed, or a red herring; 
and yet such hounds as were not 
thrown out by being entangled in 
brambly thickets, or capsized in 
stony streams, ran in upon the 
stopped stink with as much ferocity 
as if it had been an absolute Fox; 
and the gentlemen and flunkies, who 
composed the remnant of the Hunt, 
the Field forsooth, were all proud 
as Punch of being in at the death of 
—a bundle of smell, in the shape of 
rag or speldrin. 

n short, the hullabulloo was pro- 
digious in favour of Reform. 


‘* While many cracked bells did so loud 
and so clear ring, 

You'd have given ten pounds to be out of 
their hearing.” 


Meanwhile, honest people, who 
had no ambition to become mem- 
bers of the Radical Hunt, as the 
chase swept by, eyed it from door 
or window with mixed emotions of 
wonder, fear, contempt, and disgust ; 
while rural apothecaries fell strenu- 
ously to the preparation of plasters 
and clysters for broken head and 
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bruised bottom, and their appren- 
tices kept pestle and mortar going 
at top speed in a thousand villages. 

But let us “ check our hand,” and 
“ change our measure.” We say 
then, that we have proved ourselves, 
by all we have ever written, to be 
the Friends of the People. Their 
vital interests we have ever advo- 
cated —their character we have 
ever vindicated from all aspersions 
thrown on it by purse-pride, or birth- 
pride, or rank-pride, or talent-pride, 
or piety-pride—each in itself a Lu- 
cifer. We have lent our feeble 
hand, along with other lovers of our 
kind, to bring out their virtues from 
the shade into the light, and accord- 
ing to our strength made way for 
them, that they might of themselves 
take their due place—the highest of 
all—on the scale of civilisation. A 
darling theme for our tongue and 
pen has ever been—the Education of 
the People. Their kirks and their 
kirkyards, their houses and their 
hearths—if but grateless hovels, 
—we love and venerate for the 
virtues burning, or buried there, for 
the high religion, the pure morals, 
and the decent manners of their do- 
mestic life. Few radical reformers 
could say a tenth part of that, with- 
out their lives and their libels gi- 
ving them the lie. But we should be 
basely sacrificing our love of truth 
to our love of the people, were we 
to say that the majority of them 
could, by any possibility, be good, 
or even indifferent judges of this 
question. If left to themselves, they 
would not believe they were so, not- 
withstanding the somewhat too pre- 
sumptuous spirit which has been of 
late years instilled into too many of 
them, by that very education which, 
like every other earthly good, is not 
without its drawbacks and its flaws. 

The people have a voice, and it is 
heard, and influences our national 
councils. But it breathes—it does 
not yell over the land. The atten- 
tive ears of humane wisdom hear it 
perpetually, and in the heart of hu- 
mane wisdom it is treasured up— 
and then it is, to use the words of 
one of the sagest of men, that its 
* still sad voice,” 


“* Not harsh nor grating, but of amplest 
power 
To soften and subdue,” 


is indeed holy—then it is that we 
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can with truth say, “ Vox populi vox 
Dei.” But while the PEOPLE may 
thus be calmly breathing their senti- 
ments and opinions, as they are at 
all times entitled and prompted by 
their condition to do, when that con- 
dition is, as it is in this land, on the 
whole, sound, natural, and healthy, 
making just allowance for all evil 
influences whencesoever borne in 
upon their lives,—the POPULACE 
may be yelling—not their sentiments, 
for sentiments on such a subject 
they can have none—not their opi- 
nions, for by demagogues they are 
crammed but with poisonous wind 
—but their passions fiercer for that 
they have no aim but the vague one 
of mischief, and because the hollow- 
ness of the head aggravates the rot- 
tenness of the heart, making them 
dangerous alike in life and in death. 
In troubled times they murmur “as 
they go, for want of thought ;” and, 
in times of wilder distraction, from 
the same want, would they murder. 
That the populace of our great 
towns and cities, and town-like vil- 
lages, and above all the suburban, 
are for Reform, is as true as that they 
are for Revolution. But what honest 
and humane reformer would wish 
such allies? Heaven forbid that we 
should ever apply any insulting epi- 
thet to the People. But look there 
—behold the swinish multitude. 
Look at their tails contorted in des- 
— obstinacy, that will neither be 
ed nor driven—and telling as plain- 
ly as tails can tell, that it is an equal 
chance whether the bestial herd will 
make a charge upon women and 
children, or higglety-pigglety go 
headlong, in demoniac suicide, into 
the sea. Look, we beseech you,:at 
their eyes—their small red eyes so 
fiery with greed and lust! Their 
snouts scenting all the airts for gar- 
bage, and their tusks stone-whetted 
and sharp as the mower’s scythe— 
their hoofs—say rather their cloots— 
“oh, call them pale, not fair” —rakin 
the mire fore and aft! And their 
hides horrid from nape to rump with 
peat bristles, at once the terror and 
delight of cobblers;—and if you 
still have your doubts whether or no 
these be indeed such reformers as you 
would choose either tosencé you to, or 
represent you in Parliament, why you 
have only to solicit their voices— 
their most sweet voices—and your 
wavering mind will be settled be 
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one unanimous grunt from the old 
boars and sows, and by a multifa- 
rious and multitudinous bubble-and- 
squeak from all the infant schools of 
iggies, on recovering from which, 
if you are a Christian, you will ex- 
claim in soliloquy, “ The voice of the 
swine is the voice of the devil.” 

That all those we have been now 
speaking about, by whatever name 
you choose to call them, pigs or po- 
pulace, should be for the bill, the 
whole bill, and nothing but the bill, 
is really more than we should have 
expected, either a priori, or a poste- 
reore; though there would be some 
difficulty, we suspect, in taking their 
votes ata general election, especially 
on the scheme of Universal Suffrage. 
Were there likewise Annual Parlia- 
ments, the land would be a-grunt the 
whole year; and there would be no 
ascertaining “the scopeand sendency 
of Bacon.” The ballot would be im- 
practicable—and we should pity 
from the bottom of our hearts the 
scrutinizing members of his Majes- 
ty’s Privy Council. 

Mr Baring Wall, in his “ Few 
Words to the Electors of Guildford 
on Reform,” remarks well on a po- 
pular error which is in so many 
mouths— I am against Reform, but 
the country is for it; can I put my 
opinion in competition with theirs ?” 

ow, this bill of Reform, he says to 
them, is, or is believed by the peo- 
ple (he is not now speaking of the 
pig-populace) to be, a bill to take the 
power from the hands of the mino- 
rity, and place it in the hands of the 
majority; and he puts it to the com- 
mon sense and understanding of his 
constituents, whether such a bill, 
with such a supposed object, can 
fail to be popular in the country ? 
There is, he holds, a gross fallacy in 
this supposition ; for in point of fact 
it is a bill for the disfranchisement 
of a large proportion of the people 
in favour of asmall minority—which, 
according to his estimate, would not 
exceed 150,000 persons in England 
and Wales. Let the real nature of 
the bill be what it may—and we are 
not now discussing it—whatever will 
be its effects, near or remote—it is 
beyond all doubt—as Mr Baring 
Wall says in other words—that im- 
mense multitudes imagine that it 
confers a boon on each of themselves 
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individually, and lifts him up to an 
elector. 

Nay, many are the idiots in the mid- 
dle and lower ranks who, on writing 
their names, already see at the close 
of their signatures, those magical 
letters M.P., inspiring them with the 

ride of Nebuchadnezzar. They are 

earning already to forget their dis- 
tinct shop-handwriting, and to scrawl 
franks like senators. But they ought 
to remember that poor Bucky’s nails 
grew into claws, in punishment of his 
pride, and that ultimately he fed, not 
on asparagus, but on downright and 
upright grass—such of it as grew in 
ditches, probably Fiorin. Glasgow, 
we understand, is to be represented 
by a crazy coxcomb, who, for some 
reason or other which we cannot con- 
jecture, has been cognomen’d by the 
citizens, so full and so fond of geg- 
gery, (see Kingan,) the Glasgow 
Gander. 

Lord John Russell, with great dig- 
nity of mouth and manner, told the 
House of Commons, that the object 
of his motion was demanded by the 
majority of the people of England. 
When reprehended for this mean 
and monstrous admission by Sir 
Harry Inglis—of whom Oxford has 
reason to be proud—we believe he 
mumbled in his words; but once 
spoken, they shew the spirit of the 
orator. Had that spirit been worthy 
of his ancestors and of himself—we 
say of himself, for we esteem the 
character of Lord John Russell— 
such senseless syllablings could ne- 
ver have drivelled from his lips, 
which, though ineloquent, have often 
given utterance to sentiments worthy 
an English nobleman—the same be- 
ing a gentleman and a scholar. . Yes 
—true it is and of verity, that the 
mos does demand payment in full of 
their own bill. They will allow no 
discount—nor a late day. They 
point their fetid forefingers to the 
“tottle of the whole” —and, “ grinnin 
horribly a ghastly smile,” grow 
“ PAYABLE ON DEMAND.” And what 
—in case of refusal? Ask the 
press. Pike and bayonet—ball car- 
tridge and grape. But these, in- 
feo, are commodities—articles in 
which debtors—if debtors they be 
—deal as well as creditors. The 
demand in this case will create a 
supply; and ten quiet citizens are 
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more than a match at that game any 
day of the year for a hundred ruf- 
fians. 

True it is, as Sir Harry Inglis, in 
his statesmanlike speech, forcibly 
declares, that though it is the first 
time for fifty years that the advisers 
of his Majesty have thought fit to 
pledge themselves, and to endeavour 
to pledge their sovereign, (alas, too 
successfully !) before his people, to 
the doctrine, “ that the House of 
Commons is unworthy of the confi- 
dence of the people,” unworthy to 
stand between their fellow-subjects 
and the throne,—-yetthe doctrine itself 
is not new, but as old as the race of 
demagogues. “ Demand theirrights,” 
indeed! A House, not of Commons, 
but of Cowards, would that be, that 
despised not the wretched threats of a 
rebellious populace! A pretty delibe- 
rative assembly that should absolute- 
ly mute—sit mute, we mean, through 
fear! Allthe world knows that the cry 
for Reform has been as loud as now 
—and louder too—many a time and 
oft between the 1731 and 1831; but 
that ministers, though but of average 
nous and nerve, despised the “ bru- 
tum fulmen.” Not to go farther 
back than the close of the American 
war, look, says Sir Harry, “ at the 
declaration of a Lord-Lieutenant, 
that the houses of counter-addres- 
sors (counter to those of the leaders 
of the people) should be marked; 
the exhortation to householders to 
provide themselves with arms; the 
advice that “ each man should kee 
a fire-lock in the corner of his bed- 
room, and should learn to fire and 
charge with bayonet firmly and re- 

larly” against those who in his 

y resisted Reform. An advice 

iven by no less a man than Dr 

arr's most celebrated pupil, and a 

eat Oriental scholar, though great 
In nothing else but languages, me- 
diocrity having marked him for her 
own, Sir William Jones. What said 
Horne Tooke when this very Bill of 
Reform was in the House in 1782 ? 
Why “ the Bill—the whole Bill, and 
nothing but the Bill,’ or death and 
destruction from that giant, the Mob, 
the blackguard Briareus, with the 
unwashed unnumbered hands. But 


Mob kept all his paws in his fob ; 
and it was well for him then, as it 
will be for him now, that he did not 
enter the ring,—against whom ? 
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Why, against the Peopiz, who then 
as now, had he chosen to strip, 
would have knocked that great 
hulking fellow, Ignobile Vulgus, out 
of time in a couple of rounds, nor 
prided himself on settling the hash 
of the White-Feather. Again, in 1793, 
what was the cry ? Hear Condorcet, 
a high authority with all Reformers. 
“ This people [the English] who at 
once fear and desire such a revolu- 
tion as ours, will necessarily be 
drawn along by those courageous 
and enlightened persons [the lead- 
ing Reformers] who always deter- 
mine the first steps; the opening of 
the Session of Parliament which ap- 
proaches will infallibly become the 
occasion of the reforms which are 
the most urgent; such as those 
which regard the national represen- 
tation ; from thence to the entire es- 
tablishment of a republic, the transi- 
tion will be the less tedious, because 
the foundations of liberty have long 
existed in England.’ “ That cry 
for Reform,” says Sir Harry Inglis, 
“ was then raised by sympathy 
with revolutionary France; it was 
said triumphantly in France to lead 
here to a republic ; it was urged on 
here, as at present, by men of at 
least as much talent as the present ; 
it was subdued, under a good Provi- 
dence, by the firmness and virtue of 
the government.” And it will be 
subdued now, in spite of the firm- 
ness and virtue of the government, 
were they even increased tenfoid. 
Public opinion is a mighty agent, 
now, in the world’s affairs; but we 
have said enough already to shew 
that its voice is neither a grunt nor 
a growl. Public opinion, we pre- 
sume, is the aggregate opinion either 
of the majority, or of the whole of 
the nation. Now, supposing you 
hear two voices—not“ one of the sea, 
one of the mountains,’—but two 
voices sent from two loud-throated 
Giants, one dwelling in the mist of 
hills, and the other in the smoke of 
houses—and each uttering a cry, 
which, being interpreted, mean two 
things as opposite as the poles. 
Which, pray, is the voice of public 
opinion? Is it that of the modern 
brick houses? Or is it that of the 
ancient heather hills? We are not 
the wizard to answer that question ; 
but we say, with all the caution of 
old age, that the discordant duet 
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“ must give us pause ;” and that the 
ministers who, obedient tothe babble 
of the Bricks, counselled their King 
to dissolve the Parliament who hear- 
kened to the voice of the Hills, pro- 
ved thereby their passion for place 
and power, but left not problemati- 
cal their purity and their patriotism. 

But suppose public opinion to sing 
a solo. What then? Why, often, 
when pressed to sing, she is mute as 
a mouse in a cat-ridden, or a wo- 
man in a priest-ridden house, who 
opens not her lips but for cheese or 
kisses. While often, when it is in- 
sisted on that she shall not sing, she 
sets up such a squall, that the lark 
drops from the sky, presuming that 
it is the Peregrine. Yet in neither 
case, perhaps, is this expression of 
public opinion, whether chanted an- 
dante—affettuoso—or con amore, little 
more than an old song. 

Public opinion is like a perpe- 
tual fire—sometimes it smoulders 
—sometimes it bursts into a blaze. 
The Spectator, when it chooses to 
be asleep, swears it is dead; the 
Rambler, when it thinks proper to 
be awake, believes it will burn the 
woods. Both are mistaken. The 
worthy old fire follows the law of its 
own element ; and what that law is, 
political philosophers are to find out, 
and by it to square their conduct. 
The difficulty lies in people sticking 
to the proper point between reck- 
lessness and alarm; so that there 
shall be no absurd bawling for wa- 
ter, when there is no intention on 
the fire’s part to devour so much as 
even a little dry straw; and no de- 
mand for wind, when, with the aid 
of such light airs as may be going, 
the rampant Fire-king feels himself 
sufficiently strong to burn down the 
Modern Athens. 

Look at the Literature of this Age. 
What, pray, has been the behaviour 
of public opinion about its various 
fashions? Lord help you, the Pensive 
Public has changed her opinion of po- 
etry, for example, oftener than Maga 
her wrapper, or than the Moon her 
horns. And if of Poetry, why not of 
Prose, and more especially that kind 
of it, the most prosaic of all—polities ? 
The truth is, that the Pensive Public 
isasad flirt-~-nay,a jilt, a jade—or even 
something worse—which shall be 
nameless ; and they who are too soli- 
citous of her golden opinion, of stand- 
ing high in her good graces, will find, 
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as they clasp her to their enamoured 
bosoms, not that she is a soft showery 
cloud like the Juno Ixion embraced, 
but a hard miry clod, out of which 
by mortal man nought was ever be- 
gotten, but a pain in all his bones, 
distinguished by all the symptoms 
alike of acute and chronic rheuma- 
tism, and terminating in gout, beyond 
the power of [eau medicinal—so 
beware of counterfeits. 

In illustration of this, turn to Mr 
Croker’s admirable speech, in which 
he tore that of the Lord Advocate 
to rags. Public opinion expresses 
itself in petit ions—at present in pe- 
titions for Parliamentary Reform. 
Reform is now her ruling passion, 
which, like Lord Cobham, she will 
feel “ strong in death.” Now, a 
ruling passion is not like an ordinary 
affair of the heart, familiar matter of 
to-day, or yesterday, or to-morrow— 
a flash in the pan—swift as lightning 
in the collied night. It is permanent. 
Alas! then, for the ruling passion 
for Reform in the heart of the Pen- 
sive Public,as expressed in petitions! 
In the year 1821, nineteen petitions 
only were presented in favour of 
Reform; in 1822, twelve; in 1823, 
twenty-nine; in 1824 none at all. 
In 1825, 6,7, 8, and 9, the Pensive 
Public was cold as a vestal virgin, 
nor once petitioned the House to 

ratify her passion for Reform—for 
oe ruling passion was dead—and 
she had no more heat in her veins 
than an oyster. But mercy on her 
and us!—On St Valentine’s day, 
1831, her amorous propensities, like 
those of the other choristers of the 
grove, revived with unconscionable 
ardour, and she presented unblush- 
ingly—for what it is hard to say— 
650 petitions ! 

“ For what it is hard to say,” but 
Mr Croker lets us into the secret of 
her loves. She petitions for her just 
right of having all placemen dismiss- 
ed from the Riness of Commons— 
a request which, considering from 
whom it comes, and to whom it is 
addressed, is a sweet and soothing 
specimen of modesty and moderation. 

he petitions for the right of having 
annual, or at least triennial, Parlia- 
ments—but most earnestly and fre- 
quently for the first. She petitions 

or the right of — all the } 

towns and populous districts of the 
country represented in the House of 
Commons, and that those close and 
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decayed boroughs containing but few 
inhabitants, which now return mem- 
bers to Parliament, should be dis- 
franchised. She petitions for the 
right of every man to have a vote in 
the election of members of the House 
of Commons, whoisin any way called 
upon to contribute to either national 
or local taxation, either direct or in- 
direct; and she petitions fervently 
and frequently for vote by ballot. 
In short, the Pensive Public express- 
es her public opinion, by means of 
650 petitions, for annual Parliaments, 
vote by ballot, and universal suffrage. 
Nor does she conceal her opinion 
of kings, and nobles, and priests, of 
taxation and tithes, which is far from 
flattering ; nor is she at pains to dis- 
semble her desire and hope—the slut 
—that at no distant day, crowns, 
mitres, and cassocks, may be thrown 
into the deep, deep sea—tythes, whe- 
ther in pig-flesh or pig-iron, diffused 
among the laity—and taxes paid by 
those who are silly enough to sub- 
mit to them, they being unnecessary 
under a good government—such as 
will direct the affairs of this country 
after a judicious Reform. 

Now, we humbly think, that his 
Majesty’s Ministers have no right to 
quote thepublic opinion, as ithas been 
expressed in these 650 petitions to 
which they have exultingly referred, 
as an irresistible argument in favour 
of their Plan of Reform, unless it be 
such a plan as the Pensive Public has 
in these her 650 petitions, to use 
Lord John Russell’s word, demanded. 
Is then the Bill, the whole Bill, and 
nothing but the Bill, such as will sa- 
tisfy the fair petitioner? Not it in- 
deed. She will abuse them all asa 
pack of old grumbling impotent do- 
tards—or Greybeards—or Durham 
oxen. Soon will the infuriated Bel- 
dam put her hands to her hips, and 
call them all Tailors—Fractions— 
with a face an epitome of those of 
the Three Furies—and at the same 
time involving a strong resemblance 
to that of Medusa the Gorgon. 

But the public opinion speaks 
“ with most miraculous organ,” not 
through those 650 manuscript peti- 
tions, but in printed papers—thrown 
hastily off from as many Presses 
—some clanking away calmly—'tis 
a beautiful invention— by steam. 
There is the power of the Reformers. 
Can any one believe that the con- 
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tinual misrepresentation, the gross 
partiality of the daily press of Lon- 
don, has not a tremendous effect'ad- 
verse to the cause of truth and right 
rinciples at the present crisis ? 
hy is it not met—and written 
down? Why are its trash and false- 
hood not daily hung up to be scorn- 
ed and detested as they would be, 
were they properly exposed? Is 
there any one so egregiously absurd 
as to suppose that could not be 
done? And would it not be done if 
the Tory party were animated by 
the ogee that ought to animate them 
now? Their own existence as a 
powerful party, their country’s wel- 
fare is at stake. It rests upon the 
decision of this reform question, 
which will ultimately depend upon 
the press; and yet the press is ne- 
lected ; the Stanparp itself, though 
in itself an host, and floating far and 
wide as a rallying point in the field, 
receives no succour from many who 
ought to fight under it—succour 
which indeed it needs not for its 
own sake—for it may even scorn it 
—but which all true Tories are 
bound to afford, as they value the 
cause in which it is fearlessly un- 
furled. Let it go on in its noble ca- 
reer; and prosperous, too, be that 
gallant paper, the Morning Post, most 
able and patriotic. The John Bull is 
admirable as of old. 

As for ourselves, we are remote 
provincials—and our mouth opens 
but once a month. Yet it is heard, 
we believe, from Kirkwall to Corn- 
wall—and the Radicals turn pale and 
tremble with mingled rage and fear 
at the trumpet-tones of old Christo- 

her—the crow of the Cock of the 

orth, as the Atlas, spite of our vital 
differences in political opinion, had 
the honesty to think and the bold- 
ness to call us who have trampled 
the Cockneys under our spurs and 
claws. The Press is neglected by 
the Tories. Nor is this all. The 
People too are neglected. That is the 
truth. Tory principles are perishing 
away from amongst them, because 
they look up and find no Leaders— 
no combinations of influential men 
whose object it is to encourage and 
disseminate those principles. They 


have no natural taste for the new 
doctrines which are so industriously 
promulgated amongst them ; on the 
contrary, they have a hereditary 
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respect for aristocra¢y, and monar- 
chy, and the church. But they who 
should defend these stand aloof 
from them; they only see them afar 
off, while the industry of the revolu- 
tionary party is ever on the watch, 
and its members are ever personally 
assiduous in promoting its sway over 
the people. If firm, united, govern- 
ed by one spirit, the Tory Party in 
this country would still be irresisti- 
ble. They have but to come forth 
and shew themselves banded toge- 
ther, and ready to do battle for the 
country, and their enemies would 
quail and crumble before them. 
But if they will not combine their 
strength, and bring it forth in open 
array against the enemy,—if they 
will not make sacrifices of personal 
ease and tranquillity, ay, and of per- 
sonal feeling too, in the public cause, 
they may possibly, though not pro- 
bably, be suffered to enjoy them- 
selves in a private station, while 
they live, but their children will not 
be the inheritors of their political 
power, their aristocratical honours, 
nor their vast possessions. 

We began cheerfully, almost, some 
might think, with levity, but we fol- 
low our own humours—the moods 
of our own mind—and we close our 
“say” for the present in a grave spi- 
rit. It was worthy of a reforming 
Whig Ministry, during all the debates 
on this measure, to shew themselves, 
along with all their menials, abject- 
ly servile, and basely slavish, to the 
nod, beck, lip, finger of their lord and 
master—the King. Never may such 
loyalty as theirs, false and hollow in 
spirit, as it is crafty and insidious in 
words, effect a lodgement in one Tory 
breast. “Fear God and honour the 
King,” is our religious and political 
creed in one. But theirs is, omitting 
the first clause—*“ Fawn on the King.” 
Never before were so many hyper- 
bolical and hypocritical eulogies 
heaped on the name and nature, the 
duty and the diadem of a king, 
and all for a party purpose, in as- 
semblies of free men. Sir Francis 
Burdett did not scruple to slaver 
his Majesty all over with the nau- 
seous and monstrous falsehood, that 
“ William the Fourth was the no- 
blest king that had sat on the 
throne of England since Alfred.” 
Lord Brougham himself, who once 
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brutally abused the “breed” of which 
his Royal Master is come, as a breed 
debased by the curse of hereditary 
idiocy, deified, while yet alive to 
enjoy his own apotheosis, the son 
of that sire on whose grey hairs 
and dim eyes he had vented his Ja- 
cobin rage, to the disgust and horror 
of all English hearts. Sir Thomas 
Denman, who had drawn a parallel 
between the character of his Majes- 
ty’s brother, who was himself “every 
inch a King,” and that of the pathic 
Nero, the madman and matricide, 
must needs too lay his forehead at 
the Royal feet, a lick-spittle of the 
footstool before the Throne, talking 
unintelligibly about Harry the Fifth, 
and his Lord Chief Justice who had 
reproved his youthful follies when 
Prince of Wales—between which fine 
old story, and that of hisown truculent 
transgressions as a hired libeller, va- 
nity of vanities alone could have dis- 
covered any similitude either in law- 
yer or in King. While Shiel, who when 
another brother of his Majesty’s was 
lying on his death-bed, enduring with 
more. than. heroic fortitude, with 
Christian resignation, soul-sickening 
agonies that to the uncomplaining 
sufferer lengthened many a sleepless 
night, laughed at the Duke because 
he was dying of a dropsy,—why Shiel 
too must be forthcoming with his 
offering of fetid flummery, at which 
the Royal Stomach, however strong 
by nature and fortified by habit, must 
have scunnered, and at the first swal- 
low thrown up in energetic nausea 
the revolting load. 

We have not to decide here, whe- 
ther or no all this king-slobbering 
was constitutional ; but simply whe- 
ther it was manly; whether it was 
more becoming British senators or 
Turkish slaves; whether it was 
such as was to have been naturally 
expected from men who worshipped 
Magna Charta as the guarantee of 
their liberties, or eunuchs who knew 
no writing but the Firman black with 
the doom of death. 

Then, what Ministry, even Whig, 
did ever before strive to intimidate 
a House of Commons into any mea- 
sure, by declaring, in good set terms, 
that if they resisted and defeated it, 
the populace, or the people, would 
cut their throats? Yet so argued the 
unprincipled poltroons. For unprin- 
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cipled they are, and proved them- 
saves to be at the hour of dissolu- 
tion. Yet poltroons they are not— 


for they are Englishmen. But to 
whom had they the audacity to ad- 
dress—not once, but a hundred times 
—that ar tum ad timorem? To 
Englishmen, Scotchmen, Irishmen, 
who never yet feared the face of clay, 
except perhaps some of them that of 
a bumbailiff before they had got a 
seat in the House. That truly noble 
character, Sir Richard Vyvyan, flung 
from him with disdain such insults, 
in a style becoming one who can, 
‘either in mental or bodily conflict, 
meet his adversary with a Cornish 
hug; and Sadler, the most eloquent 
of the eloquent, and many others be- 
sides, withered the wretched suppo- 
sition with a freeman’s scorn. The 
press echoed the coward cry; and has 
over and over again warned us 
ti-Reformers, that the Reformers, 
ther than that the bill should be 
lost, will jight for it. Are they— 
the gentlemen of the press—cravens? 
No. Neither are we; and while we 
pity the fools who could for a mo- 
ment dream of frightening us, who 
claim no more courage than belongs 
to themselves, we despise the knaves 
who, in the rage and malice of fore- 
seen defeat, could strive to urge on 
a desperate rabble to death. 
Of the ferocity of the metropolitan 
ress towards all opponents of the 
esstetionaey Bill, we have now 
neither time nor room to speak ; nor 
of the wretched ravings of some of 
their provincial plagiarists, not for- 
getting two or three of our own inso- 
ent ignoramuses here, who in good 
time shall undergo their chastise- 
ment. Shame to Scotland, that a 
few unworthy creatures, whose lips 
had all life-long drank the pure 
waters of the Tweed and the Teviot, 
should have been so denationalized 
and unnaturalized by the lessons 
of the Cockney crew, as to hiss 
the noblest man among us all, stand- 
ing somewhat stoopingly in a meet- 
ing of his countrymen, under the 
weight of his world-honoured age. 
That sin is beyond expiation, but not 
of punishment; and the miscreants, 
whose names are known to us, must 
not hope that their obscure lot may 
shield them from that infamy which 
shall be imperishably emblazoned, 
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in these pages, over their ignoble 
and dastard dust. 

We have lived long enough to have 
witnessed many periods of great and 
awful political interest to other coun- 
tries and to our own. We have seen 
almost all the governments of con- 
tinental Europe made the sport of 
fortune, and a tyrant’s will, and the 
stability of our own momentarily om 
in peril by popular discontent. e 
have seen kingdoms and principali- 
ties, and thrones and dynasties, tossed 
and scattered like chaff in the wind; 
but we have seen no time when for 
the fate of our own country there 
was so much cause for deep and an- 
xious solicitude, as thereis at the pre- 
sent moment. We are in a state of 
dangerous uncertainty respecting 
all things, such as we never saw be- 
fore; change is expected every- 
where ; rumours are afloat every- 
where, and we are reminded every 
day of that condition of the Roman 

eople which Tacitus describes to 

ave existed when the death of 
Augustus Cesar began to be expect- 
ed. “ Pauci bona libertatis incassum 
disserere, plures bellum pavescere, 
alii cupere ; pars multo maxima im- 
minentes dominos variis rumoribus 
differebant.” Such is our condition 
at present—every one talks—no one 
takes the lead—no one stamps the 
image of his mind upon the nation, 
and gives life and energy, and a de- 
terminate end to its endeavours. In 
other periods of danger, when the 
people imagined vain things, and 
were led away by the frantic vio- 
lence of speech-makers, or of the 

ress, we still had the constitutional 
egislature to look to as a power pos- 
sessing sufficient courage and force 
to reassure the timid, and to lead the 
well-disposed and firm in the line of 
honourable exertion. We had, more- 
over, not only the strength of the 
aggregate legislature to rest upon, but 
particular members of it so rose 
above the mass of ordinary men in 
intellect or in character, that they 
were as leading stars, giving light 
and confidence to the nation, shew- 
ing to others the way that was right, 
and themselves never swerving from 
the direct line of their lofty course. 
But now this foundation of security 
rocks beneath our feet—these lights of 
our course have become extinct, or 
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are dim, and we know not on which 
side to look for safety. The executive 
government has sought for aid in the 
power of the multitude, and this 
united force has flung itself head- 
long against the constitution of the 
House of Commons, and it has now 
become a question whether that As- 
sembly, the parent and guardian of 
all our great institutions, shall not be 
immediately and totally changed in 
form, character, spirit, and even nu- 
merical amount. Men will naturally 
ask what object the Executive could 
have for an experiment which seems 
on the face of it to be rather the last 
resort in adesperate emergency, than 
the course of a firmly established 
and powerful state; or what hope 
they could have of being able to ac- 
complish what they had the temerity 
to attempt? As to their object, it 
appears to us, after the most careful 
examination we have been able to give 
the subject, to have been to produce 
such an alteration in the system, 
and method, and combination of 
interests, by which this country 
has been hitherto governed, that the 
Tory Party who so long possessed 
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exclusive power, might be prevented 
for a series of years from returning 
to it, by the annihilation of the whole 
machinery with which they worked. 
They knew that by erecting a para- 
mount democratical authority, the 

ower of the Tory Party would be 
or ever destroyed; but they had 
the egregious and most mistaken 
vanity to suppose that they would 
be able to manage such an authori- 
ty, and to render it subservient to 
their own purposes. 

“Rebusque fidentes, avite 
Tecta velint reparare Troj.” 
Herein lay the capital error which 
makes the danger so great. So on 
as the contest lay between Whig an 
Tory, it was nothing but healthy ex- 
ercise for the constitution, and there 
was no fear of fatal blows being 
struck ; but the present government, 
wishing to tno the stage from be- 
neath the feet of the Tories, have 
embarked in a scheme which would 
producealike accident to themselves, 
and then the democratic mob would 
rush in, and tear monarchy and aris- 
tocracy to pieces in the struggle. 
Sanctum, April 25th, 1831. 
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PARLIAMENTARY SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Ar the close of the debate on Re- 
form, of which a sketch was given in 
the last number, the bill was read a 
first time, without a division. Why it 
was that, after suchadebate, in which 
the preponderance of argument, of 
eloquence, and of national feeling, 
was so strongly against the project of 
the Government, the bill should have 
been allowed, without resistance, to 
find its way within the House—why 
it was that a bill, embodying propo- 
sitions sO monstrous, as to excite 
laughter in the first instance, then 
alarm, and at last disgust, should 
have been permitted quietly to take 
up a position within the vestibule of 
the Legislature, we leave to be answer- 
ed by those managers of party affairs, 
who deem that there may be a more 
expedient course in politics than that 
of bold and straight-forward honesty. 
There are, we know, persons of such 
prodigious eoqnesy about little things 
—mere formalists, with minds better 
fitted for arranging points of etiquette 
with antiquated dowagers, than for the 
management of any concerns of more 
weight, who would tell us, that the 
more — and methodical course 
was to have the bill upon the table 
of the House before it was resisted, 
because until then, there could, ac- 
cording to strict form, be no certain 
knowledge of its contents—but such 
men as those ought not to guide a 
body in whose hands are the desti- 
nies of the nation. If they did not 
know what the bill was, why had 
there been seven nights of speeches 
about it? If they did know, why hesi- 
tate to spurn it from the House with 
the indignation natural to men who 


felt that it was a desperate project of 
those in office to retain power and 
place at the hazard of convulsing the 
country and destroying its institu- 
tions ? But, as if we were fated to 
destruction, like Troy of old, the bill 
was suffered to obtain a footing even 
by those who knew, or said they 
knew, the mighty danger which it in- 
volved. 

‘¢Instamus tamen immemores czcique furore, 
Et monstrum infelix sacrata sistimus arce.” 


The opposition to the bill, so far 
as the making of speeches went, was 
most able, but there lacked the lofty 
spirit of other days, to lead the way 
in action worthy of the vindicators 
of the old constitution of England. 
The enemy was parleyed with, when 
he should have been stricken down; 
and even young men may remember 
with a sigh the leaders they have 
seen, who would not have suffered 
the common sense of the nation to 
be insulted for seven nights, with 
talk about a proposition so outrage- 
ous in all its parts. Whoever took 
the lead of the friends of order, 
security, and the established consti- 
tution, should have had the spirit to 
call upon the House at once to nega- 
tive the motion for bringing in the 
bill, when its dangerous extravagance 
became known, through the state- 
ment of that puny changeling, Lord 
John Russell—he, the scion of a no- 
ble house, who had the wretched 
meanness to falsify and stultify him- 
self, by arguing directly in the teeth 
of what he had written and publish- 
ed, with his name.* But a bold 
decisive course of opposition did not 





* A few extracts from the Chapter on Parliamentary Reform in Lord John Russell’s 
book on the English Constitution, will best shew the faith which should be placed in the 
views which he now takes, or pretends to take, upon the same subject. In a detached form 
they necessarily lose much of their force, but the chapter, taken as a whole, is the most di- 
rect contradiction to the Lord John of 1831, that can possibly be given. 

“ You complain of the formation of the House of Commons, such as it has existed from 
the Revolution to the present time. You prove that the frame of our Government, during 
that time, has been a corrupt combination for private purposes. Now our fathers and our 
grandfathers have told us, that during that time they were very free, and very happy. Their 
testimony is confirmed by the wisest lawyers, the greatest philosophers, the most enthusiastic 
poets of the times. Your theory goes to overturn the testimony of Blackstone, Montes- 
quieu, Voltaire, Thomson, Cowper, and a hundred others, who have declared England to be, 
in their time, in the enjoyment of complete freedom. Now, government is a matter of expe- 
rience and not of speculation, we will therefore not believe a word of your theory. Such 
an objection as this, appears to me to be sound.”—P. 243-4. 
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suit that kind of genius which can- 
not discriminate between the mo- 
ments that may save a kingdom, and 
those that may be devoted to the 
study of a speech, so the bill passed 
on to a second reading; the debate 
upon which it is proposed to give 
some account of, first noticing, how- 
ever, the preceding debate on thenew 
timber duties, and that respectin the 
Times Newspaper, both of which are 
of too much importance to be omit- 
ted in a record of Parliamentary pro- 
cecdings, however limited. 

An alteration of the timber duties, 
so as to increase the tax upon the 
consumption of that article, was one 
of the propositions in Lord Althorpe’s 
most absurd and ill-starred budget, 
for which, as well as for several of 
the other items of this never-to-be- 
forgotten financial plan, his lordship 
was evidently indebted to the dee 
sagacity, and modest disinterested- 
ness of Mr Powlett Thompson. Com- 
ing from such a source, the policy of 
the measure may be easily guessed 
at—it was to sacrifice the important 
shipping trade between this country 
a North America, and to ruin our 
Canadian colonies, in order to carry 
into effect a theory of the Econo- 
mists, and to serve the interests 
of those engaged in the Baltic trade, 
a class towards whom Mr Thompson 
seems to have a sympathy so lively, 
that most of his attempts in politics 
have a curious connexion with their 
advantages. While all the other im- 
portant features of the budget were 
abandoned, in consequence of tlre 
storm of dissatisfaction and contempt 
which was raised by their announce- 
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ment, the Chancellor of i: Exche- 
quer thought proper to :nznifest some 
valour on the subject of the timber 
duties, and intimated the determina- 
tion of Government to adhere to their 

lan. When, however, the night came 
for taking the sense of the House up- 
on this question, the Minister sud- 
denly changed his plan of attack up- 
on the established. interests of the 
country, and, relinquishing that part 
of the scheme which went to increase 
taxation, contented himself with a 
plan for effecting gradually the de- 
struction of the trade with Canada, 
and transferring our demand for tim- 
ber to those places, on the shores of 
the Baltic, which maintain the invi- 
ting system of a strict exclusion of 
our manufactures. By this sudden 
alteration, of which no previous notice 
was given, it was hoped to catch the 
votes of those whose opposition was 
merely to an increase of taxation, and 
thus to effect the favourite object of 
encouraging a trade with foreigners, at 
the expense of destroying that with 
our own subjects. Mr Attwood rose at 
once toresist the plan, upon the broad 

rinciple of the necessity of afford- 
ing justice and protection to those 
embarked in the Canadian trade. 
“ Our merchants,” he said, *‘ on the 
faith of the protection offered tothem, 
exerted all that enterprise which has 
ever belonged to them ; they invested 
their fortunes in the recesses of 
the Canadian Forests; erected mills 
and machinery ; cut canals, and built 
wharfs and warehouses, all of which 
will be useless, if this protection be 
withdrawn. But we are deceived if 
we think such ameasure will not bring 





« All parts of the country, and all classes of the people, ought to have a share in elec- 


tions.” —P. 247. 


‘‘ The aristocracy of talent arrive at the House of Commons by means of the close bo- 
roughs, where they are nominated by Peers or Commoners, who have the property of these 


boroughs in their hands. 


In this manner the greater part of our distinguished statesmen 


have entered Parliament, and some of them would never have found admittance by any other 
way. The use of such members to the House itself and to the country is incalculable.”— 


P. 253. 


“ In my mind, the greatest objection of all to the adoption of any broad general plan of 
Reform, is the danger it would bring with it to every other institution.” ——P. 261. 

“ By such means” (the disfranchising of boroughs proved to be corrupt) “ the balance of 
the House of Commons might be thrown once more on the side of the people, without so 
violent a measure as declaring the privilege of the small boroughs to be forfeited.” 

“‘ Upon the whole, the authority of our greatest statesmen seems to lean to a partial and 


not a general reform.” 


“ We ought to have as good, and as strong, and as cogent reasons for disfranchising Old 
Sarum, ag we had for expelling James II.”—P, 266. 
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evil upon ourselves. Jt is bad eco- 
nomy which has not justice for its ba- 
sis. His Majesty’s Ministers, by the 
measures they had proposed, were 
exciting the violence of the violent ; 
and urgi — to further demands, 
and I tell his Majesty’s Ministers, 
that the discontent in the country has 
been owing toa long series of legisla- 
tive proceedings, which, by treading 
down the property of the productive 
classes, and oe it to an ab- 
stract philosophy, are leading to re- 
sults, the extent of which are not to 
be seen.” The reply of Mr Thompson 
was no more than an amplification of 
the plausible falsehood,that cheapness 
to the consumer was the one para- 
mount object to which all others 
ought to be sacrificed. It would take 
more space than can be bestowed up- 
on it here, to demonstrate the error 
of this theory, and to examine what 
right we have to consider the “ cheap- 
ness” of a commodity to be measu- 
red by its money price; but an appeal 
to experience will be a more brief, 
and to men of sense a more satisfac- 
tory, answer to Mr Thompson’s posi- 
tion, than any theoretical argument. 
Are the trade and manufactures of 
this kingdom, and the general condi- 
tion of the people, as prosperous now 
as when the greater part of the arti- 
cles of consumption were from 50 to 
100 - cent higher in price? Cer- 
tainly they are not; for then employ- 
ment was abundant in every depart- 
ment of industry, and wages were 
high. If, then, with the fall of prices 
to the consumer, we have fallen in 
agp eres and our common — 

n comfort and happiness, of what 
avail is the argument for change, 
which consists only of an attempt to 
demonstrate that prices may be made 
to fall still lower by the sacrifice of 
the shipping interest, and the Cana- 
dian timber trade ? Really the pre- 
sumption of theorists, in the face of 
facts and the plainest experience, is 
more disgusting than words are able 
to express. 

Mr Herries described the sudden 
change of the ministerial plan as a 
mere political trick, and proposed 
an enquiry by a Committee before 
such a proposition was agreed to. 
This proposal being declined by the 
Treasury Bench, the feeling of the 
House immediately became stron 
against them, and Mr Attwood move 
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the most decisive and contemptuous 
of all courses for their defeat, name- 
ly, to turn the chairman of the Com- 
mittee (the debate was going onin a 
Committee of the whole House) out 
of the chair, and thus quash the 
whole proceeding ab initio. Strangers 
were ordered out, but a sharp debate 
continued with closed doors. Sir 
Robert Peel was roused into a vi- 
gorous attack on Ministers, and, up- 
on the division, 236 members voted 
against them, and only 190 for them. 

There are several observations of 
important application- to another 
question, which may be derived from 
the result of this debate. First, Mi- 
nisters were accused of blundering, 
of injustice, and of political trickery, 
and a large majority confirmed the 
accusations; yet such men claim to 
be intrusted with the altering of the 
constitution. Secondly, Upona prac- 
tical matter where experience could 
assist the judgment, these Ministers 
were convicted by a large majority 
of attempting a pernicious alteration 
in the guise of a theoretical improve- 
ment; yet they, whose wisdom is 
despised, and integrity questioned, 
upon the subject of a commercial 
regulation, are believed, and their 
skill confided in, to make the most 
astounding changes in the legislative 
government, founded upon abstract 
theory merely, and the practical re- 
sults of which no man can fully cal- 
culate. Thirdly, It was seen that a 
complete union of all the divisions 
of the Tory party defeated the Mi- 
nistry by a majority of 46; and, last- 
ly, a spirited and direct resistance, 
without any delay or compromise, 
was found to be the most effectual 
that could be offered. This ought 
to have been, and should yet be a 
lesson. It is absurd to carry all the 
cautious habits which belong to Go- 
vernment, and Ministerial responsi- 
bility, into the business of an opposi- 
tion—union, spirit, decision are the 


_ points to which it should look :—to 


yield, or to waver, is to lose all 


> > > , 
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It had been well if a right hon. 
gentleman we could name, had re- 
membered and acted upon this piece 
of Homeric wisdom, on the night of 
the debate respecting the language 
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of the Times Newspaper; but he 
chose to remember Hudibras instead, 
and, in a fit of lofty prudence, deter- 
mined to take the advantage held 
out to him “ who fights and runs 
away.” 

But it is time to say something of 
that debate, and the language of the 
newspaper which led to it. Most 
people look at the Times occasion- 
ally, because it is well supplied with 
newsand withadvertisements. Those 
who look at its leading articles need 
not be told of its canary beastli- 
ness of style, and the way in which 
it bellows out lies, like a great big 
cockney brute, who talks big as he 
swaggers along in the open sunshine, 
half drunk with beer, after a gross 
dinner at one o’clock in the day ; but 
certainly the Times has surpassed 
itself in falsehood and brutality since 
the provisions of the Reform bill 
have been laid before the public. 
Sir Robert Inglis, who, no doubt in 
vindication of his taste, stated to the 
House that he was no habitual reader 
of the paper, having been made ac- 
quainted with the series of gross 
libels on the House of Commons 
which it contained, provided himself 
with some of the recent numbers, 
and moved a resolution that their 
contents were false and scandalous 
libels, directly tending to deter mem- 
bers of the House from the discharge 
of their duty. Upon the first part 
of the proposition, containing the 
affirmation of the fact, no person in 
his calm senses could have a second 
opinion after hearing the extracts 
which were read in the House. It 
appeared that the polite and popular 
journal described the members of the 
House who opposed the Reform bill 
as “ public enemies—usurpers of the 

eople’sfranchises—cutpurses—rob- 
bere—plunderers—hired lackeys of 
public delinquents,” and indulged in 
other terms of equal elegance and 
gentleness. It also imputed to them 
“the systematic conversion of the 
fruits of other men’s industry to sel- 
fish or criminal uses;” and at the 
reading of this passage Mr O’Con- 
nell cheered. If a sense of the truth 
of what was said were the motive, 
one can perfectly understand why 
he should have cheered, and congra- 
tulate him on his candour; but ta- 
king the whole matter, as it applied 
to the House generally, it is melan- 
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choly to think that, after all this lan- 
guage had been formally complained 
of by one of its members, it should 
have been allowed to pass unpunish- 
ed. We blush with shame to con- 
fess it, but the fact cannot be dis- 
guised, that the oo of the Times 
and the press generally, seems not 
only to have the tendency described 
in the resolution of Sir Robert Inglis, 
but upon this question to have ef- 
fected the object towards which such 
tendency inclined. 

Mr Calcraft set up the little rag of 
character he had left, as a sail to 
enable him to make one more tack 
in his political course, and said that 
“ he would say boldly that the press 
of this country must continue free, 
and therefore he was inst the 
motion.” He say “boldly!” He 
put himself foremost in a matter 
where the honour and dignity of the 
House of Commons was concerned! 
and such miserable trash too, as if 
the liberty of the press were to be 
upheld by aiding the publishers of 
brutal threats against the liberty of 
Parliament. Mr Baring said, “ he 
would maintain, that, if the lower 
House of Parliament, as now consti- 
tuted, or in the altered shape pro- 
posed by Lord John Russell, suffer- 
ed itself to be insulted and trampled 
upon by the press, the liberty of dis- 
cussion within the walls of the House 
must necessarily be infringed upon 
and shackled ;”’ but then, as if afraid 
of the straight-forward plainness of 
this declaration, as if “ scared at 
the sound himself had made,” he 
added, that though the paragraphs 
which had been read went very far, 
and were perhaps extremely injudi- 
cious—so much so, that if they re- 
ferred to another subject, it might 
be the bounden duty of the House 
to notice them—yet upon this sub- 
ject he had no disposition to do any 
thing calculated to impede discus- 
sion out of doors. It is very hard 
to have common patience with this 
lame and impotent conclusion. When 
a gentleman is, in his public capacity 
as a Member of Parliament, called 
“ robber,” “ cutpurse,” “ hired lac- 
key,” one who “intrudes into the 
House of Commons, and infests its 
proceedings,” it is a somewhat sin- 
gular moderation which leads him 
to describe the pa phs where 
such libellous insults are found as 
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“ going very far,” and being, “ per- 
haps,” (we particularly admire this 
“ perha 3”) “ extremely injudici- 
ous.” oreover, we are utterly at 
a loss to see how the punishment of 
gross abuse, which has not so much 
argument in it as commonly belongs 
to the scolding of fishwives at Bil- 
lingsgate, should be in the least cal- 
culated to “ impede discussion,” 
either in or out of doors; but Mr 
Baring is a cautious man, and plumes 
himself upon seeing nice distinctions. 
Sir Francis Burdett made a speech 
upon this occasion, which abundant- 
ly proved that his quiescence of late 
years has been no more than a po- 
litic moderation ; and now that there 
is something probably to be gained 
by returning to his old vomit, we 
find the fierce, coarse radicalism of 
the notorious baronet, no whit less 
than in times past, when there was 
more force and spirit in the leaders 
of the conservative body than there 
is now, and consequently the West- 
minster hero was sent to indulge 
his patriotic meditations in jail. At 
present he no doubt expects, and 
perhaps with reason, that he will be 
sent to the House of Peers, instead 
of to the King’s Bench prison or the 
Tower. 

The motion of Sir Robert Inglis 
having been negatived, the House 
proceeded to the debate on the se- 
cond reading of the Reform bill, and 
Sir Richard Vyvyan rose to offer it 
his opposition. We would that there 
were more men like this in the 
House ; for, with the assistance of a 
few such men, no good English cause 
could fail. He possesses sound sense, 
combined with high gentlemanly feel- 
ing—the spirit of a young man, with- 
out the rashness which sometimes ac- 
companies it—firmness of purpose, 
without obstinacy of manner—and a 
forcible and fluent method of speak- 
ing, without the elaborateness, or 
professional air, which those whose 
oratory is the result of art without 
genius are so apt to exhibit. His 
speech was listened to with deep at- 
tention, only interrupted by cheers, 
which were particularly long and 
loud upon the announcement of his 
amendment, that the bill should be 
read that day six months. He stated, 
that he was aware he should not 
~ his constituents by the course 

e was taking, and that upon no 
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ground could the rejection of the 
measure be any personal benefit to 
him ; but he thought the measure one 
so full of danger to the institutions of 
the kingdom, that, before God and 
his country, he felt bound in con- 
science to oppose it. He objected 
to the time as most inauspicious for 
a measure productive of such vital 
change, when the excitement and 
irritation were so great in our own 
agricultural districts—when foreign 
affairs were full of difficulty, uncer- 
tainty, and embarrassment, and Ire- 
land in a state very far from one of 
composure. He did not deny that 
changes had been necessarily made 
in the constitution, nor would he con- 
tend that the constitution, as it stood, 
should go down from century to cen- 
tury, without any modification, or 
that Parliament had not the power to 
make any expedient changes, but he 
opposed the present bill, from his 
conviction of its revolutionary ten- 
dency, because so large an extension 
of the democratical power had never 
been suddenly made in any state, 
without causing revolution. He then 
adverted to the real causes of the 
discontent in the country, which 
vented itself in the outcry for Re- 
form; and, dwelling on the unredress- 
ed evils of the monetary system, and 
the neglect of the common people 
which the House shewed, by denying 
the existence of distress when it was 
so severely felt, he contended that 
the practical evils which the people 
suffered, would not be mitigated by 
the prepocer bill, and therefore its 
result would be disappointment and 
farther discontent. He next shewed 
what the probable practical results 
would be of this measure; and in this 
am of his argument he did not go 

eyond what the candid radicals 
themselves admit in conversation, 
though they do not yet venture to 
print so much. The first effort of 
such men as would obtain the pre- 
ponderance in a Parliament elected 
on Lord John Russell’s plan, would 
be to confiscate the property of the 
church. Then rents would be at- 
tacked, on the philosophical princi- 
ples of Mr Mill, and other political 
economists; and next would fol- 
low the property of the fundholder. 
Such, and a thousand times worse, 
were the results which followed 
from the first change, under the name 
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of reform, in the French legislature, 
in 1788; and the King, who gave his 
consent to these measures, was Call- 
ed “ the patriot King,” and 7’e Deum 
sung throughout all France, to cele- 
brate his concessions to the people. 
“Ts all this,’ asked Sir Richard 
Vyvyan, “ nothing in the way of ex- 
ample? Is it no lesson to those in- 
dividuals who are now urging for- 
ward this measure? There could 
not be a monarch more popular than 
was at that time the French King, 
and yet that same monarch, within 
three short months after this date of 
his popularity, was forcibly brought 
back into Paris in his carriage, while 
the heads of two of his gens-d’armes, 
who had lost their lives in defence of 
their sovereign’s liberty and person, 
were borne along, one on each side, 
by his savage captors, in triumph. Is 
there no warning in all this to those 
who advocate the present revolu- 
tionary measure?” These allusions 
to the circumstances of the French 
Revolution, and the parallel which 
they brought to the minds of every 
one who listened to the speaker, drew 
forth the loudest cheers from every 
part of the House, as did also seve- 
ral succeeding parts of the speech, 
which our limits will not permit us 
farther to dwell upon. That which 
excited most attention, was his de- 
claration, that he thought the great 
interests, and the places which had 
grown up in wealth and population 
since 1688, should have representa- 
tivesin Parliament, though he was not 
for the disfranchisement of boroughs, 
and also the announcement of his in- 
tention, in case the second reading 
of the bill should be rejected, to move 
resolutions which would give an as- 
surance to the country that the 
House was determined to strengthen 
the representation. 

Upon the whole, no speech deli- 
vered during the debate on the Re- 
form bill, gave so much, or deserved 
to give so much satisfaction; for, 
though other speeches brought for- 
ward arguments as good, and as well 
arranged and powerfully expressed 
against the bill, yet they wanted 
something of the high-minded fair- 
ness and candour of manner which 
belonged to Sir Richard Vyvyan’s 
speech; and none but he evinced a 
business-like determination to take 
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up a measure of rational reform in 
good earnest, if the dangerous and 
revolutionary measure proposed by 
the Ministry were thrown out. Mr 
Cartwright seconded his motion, and 
the notorious Mr Shiel rose to reply 
to him. It will not be supposed that 
we could wish to throw any slight 
upon borough members, merely as 
such; but really there was a some- 
thing transcending common self-con- 
fidence, in a person of Mr Shiel’s 
character, station, ability, and stand- 
ing in the House, rising to put him- 
self forward as the champion who 
was to answer such an English coun- 
ty member as Sir Richard Vyvyan. 
He (Shiel), who turned from the wri- 
ting of bad bombastic plays, to the 
business of political agitation, which 
he carried on amongst the lowest of 
the low, appealing to their worst 
passions by the meanest, bitterest, 
most malignant vituperation, which 
a fancy fertile in virulence could 
suggest; he, the jester upon the 
agonies of the dying Duke of York; 
he, against whom a prosecution for 
sedition has commenced by the go- 
vernment; he, who, after the Emanci- 
pation bill was passed, talked sedition 
still, till bribed to silence by a silk 
gown; he, whom no portion of his 
own countrymen, that he boasted so 
much of having set free from bond- 
age, would intrust with their confi- 
dence as a representative in Parlia- 
ment; he, who appealed to the suf- 
frages of the freeholders of the Ca- 
tholic county of Louth, and was re- 
jected; he, who might have sought 
to enter Parliament till doomsday, 
without success, unless some patron 
of a close borough sent him there by 
the power of his nomination; he, 
who, but three days before, had taken 
his seat for a place, where, if all the 
inhabitants in a body had met him 
and an ourang-outang walking toge- 
ther in the street, no man would have 
known which was Shiel,—/e rose to 
answer and to ridicule Sir Richard 
Vyvyan, the member for Cornwall, 
and to descant on the abomination of 
boroughs—consistent, modest gen- 
tleman, that he is! 

Mr Shiel is a person of remarkably 
mean diminutive appearance; his 
face flat and sallow, and his features 
insignificant. His voice in public 
speaking is a _ scream, and his 
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vehement gesture, like that of an 
infuriated monkey; yet is the man 
not destitute of a certain description 
of genius, and there is some appear- 
ance of it in his small, dark, far- 
darting eyes. He very nearly broke 
down in the House of Commons— 
for a few minutes it was doubtful 
whether his first speech would not 
be his last; but, at the critical mo- 
ment, he hit upon one or two smart 
things, which took the ear of the 
House, and then he was permitted 
to scream away with that kind of 
brilliancy which the Shiel tribe can 
produce. He talked, for example, 
of the “ fertility of Cornwall in legis- 
lators,” and, in allusion to the report 
of some boroughs being made the 
subject of marriage settlements, 
spoke of the future possibility of a 
lady having “ old Sarum for her 
dower, and Gatton for her pin- 
money.” One may have seen worse 
things than these in a modern farce, 
and we wish to give the member for 
Milborne Port all due credit for 
them. Sir Robert Peel had the ho- 
nour of being complimented by this 
speaker for having “ nobly done his 

uty” on the Catholic question, 
while the thing which he had done 
was brought forward as an example 
against himself in the Reform argu- 
ment. This was an appropriate Hi- 
bernian addition to a compliment, 
and must have rather neutralized its 
sweetness. 

Mr Pendarves, the colleague of Sir 
R. Vyvyan, made a short speech in 
favour of the bill. Lord Valletort 
spoke against it. Mr C. Grant, the 
quality of whose speeches is as un- 
certain as that of some men’s sing- 
ing. spoke of course in favour of the 
bill, but not at all in happy mood. 
There was something very drowsy 
and commonplace in his remarks; 
but no foolishness ;—he wondered 
at Sir R. Vyvyan for countenancing 
any degree of Reform; though all 
the political world but Charles Grant 
himself must have known that the 
honourable baronet was for an 
amendment of the representation of 
the people (properly so called) in the 
Commons House of Parliament; he 
complimented Sir Robert Peel on 
his reforming spirit; censured the 
Duke of Wellington; touched on 
foreign affairs; talked of “ delay” as 
a thing which would “ sow seeds 


that soon would spring up in an 
abundant crop,’ and then he sat 
down. 

Mr William Bankes addressed the 
House against the bill, in a speech 
which was much applauded. It was 
remarkable for force, vivacity, and 

oint,and convinced while itamused. 

he bill, he said, was admitted to be 
an experiment, but in one thing it 
was deficient of the characteristics 
of experiment, namely, the precau- 
tion of retaining power to remain in 
the same state in which we now 
were, or to return to it, if the ex- 
periment failed ; but the experiment 
which they were then called upon 
to make admitted of noreturn. This 
is a very important view of the ques- 
tion. In other matters, if the Par- 
liament should make an error, the 
same Parliament is there to rectify 
it; but in this, if an error be made, 
it is one which will only be disco- 
vered when the existence of the 
power which made it has terminated, 
and when there will be no means of 
redress. 

Mr Slaney spoke in favour of the 
bill, and made much allusion to Mr 
Baring’s speech, delivered many 
nights before. He asserted the ab- 
surd proposition, that those who 
voted against the second reading of 
the bill, must be opposed to all re- 
form. Lord Norreys answered in 
the fitting way, by stating that the 
bill then before the House was gross 
deceit and delusion, but he would 
support the plan for substantial ef- 
fectual reform, which Sir R. Vyvyan 
was pledged to bring forward. Mr 
V. Stuart made a strange and very 
foolish speech about the necessity he 
was under of voting against the se- 
cond reading of the bill, though he 
would much rather vote for it. Itis 
plain he knows nothing about the 
constitutional duty of a member of 
Parliament; he is elected to judge 
and act for his constituents, and he 
violates his duty, if, in obedience to 
their will, he votes against his own 
judgment. The Solicitor-General 
(Sir W. Horne) spoke like a Chan- 
cery lawyerina heavy cause, and was 
very dull. Sir Edward Sugden re- 
plied, and was much less lawyer-like 
and more spirited than usual. He 
argued that mere Parliamentary Re- 
form was not the object of those who 
clamoured for it, and entered into 
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the details of the bill, to shew its 
evil tendency. He concluded his 
speech with a chastisement of Mr 

Connell, and a promise to bring 
the affair of that gentleman with 
the Irish government shortly before 
the House. This speech, though not 
one of the most attractive, either in 
delivery or in print, was considered 
to be one of the most practically ef- 
fective which was made against the 
bill ; Admiral Sotheron took the first 
opportunity the next evening of an- 
nouncing his conversion to the side 
of the opponents of the bill, in con- 
sequence of it, which nettled Lord 
John Russell extremely. He said, 
the course pursued by the admiral 
was consistent neither with fairness 
nor justice ; for which the noble lord 
was rebuked by a brother admiral, 
Sir J. Yorke, who insisted, that a 
more manly and _ straight-forward 
course than that of his gallant friend, 
it was impossible to pursue. After 
some skirmishing about the delay of 
the Irish Reform bill, the debate on 
the second reading of the English 
bill was resumed by Lord Mahon, 
in a speech of much earnestness and 
eloquence; he argued from example, 
that anomaly in theory was no proof 
of practical error or inconvenience ; 
and, in reply to the argument dedu- 
ced from the alleged cry of the peo- 
ple for Reform, he boldly declared 
that, if the voice of the country was 
loud, it was his Majesty’s Ministers 
that had influenced it. If those Mi- 
nisters had taken half the pains to 
allay and to quiet the public mind 
that they had taken to excite it, there 
would have been no cry for this mea- 
sure. Sir John Shelley strongly op- 
posed the bill, and stated, that if, in 
voting against it, he should give his 
last vote in that House, he should 
have the consolation of knowing that 
he had done his duty. Mr Caven- 
dish, the member for Cambridge uni- 
versity, who so distinguished himself 
as a science-scholar, and from whom 
so much was expected in the senate, 
failed completely in his speech. He 
and all the members of the Devon- 
shire family are in favour of the bill. 
Mr Gore spoke against the bill, and 
Captain Polhill said a few words in 
its favour. Mr W. Ward, the only 
one of the city of London members 
against the bill, spoke at some length. 
Alderman Thomson, who was of two 
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or three different minds upon the 
subject within two or three weeks, 
has, for the present, settled down into 
a decided reformer. Mr Wyse talked 
of Blackstone—Locke—Revolution, 
and the History of England; he was 
in favour of the bill, but was not 
heard with such patience as usual, 
Sir R. Bateson was, although a re- 
former, against the measure; then 
followed two young lords, of whom 
the first, Lord Mountcharles, (not 
withouta “ con-si-de-ra-tion,” ) wasin 
favour of the measure ; and the next, 
Lord caterer, against it. Mr 
Shaw followed also against the bill; 
and there was then a very clever 
speech from the Attorney-General, 
C enman,) in reply to Sir E. Sug- 

en’s of the previous night. He was 
followed by Sir James Scarlett, to 
whom, whatever cloud may have, of 
late, fallen upon his public character, 
it is impossible to deny, in this in- 
stance, the highest credit for a manly 
straight-forward course, which he 
pursued even at the expense of his’ 
seat in Parliament. His speech, like 
most of those which he delivers, whe- 
ther in or out of Parliament, was 
cleverly and closely reasoned, touch- 
ing, with great tact and exactness, 
upon the most vulnerable points of 
the measure, both in a legal and prac- 
tical view, and insisting, that if ex- 
pediency were taken for a guide, 
so large a disfranchisement would 
not be attempted. As to energy of 
feeling, or force and eloquence of 
expression on this or any other sub- 
ject, it seems not to belong to the 
nature of Sir James Scarlett. Sir 
T. Acland made a speech full of 
compliment to the Ministers, and of 
apology for his intention to vote 
against them; this is a half-and-half 
method of proceeding, which we 
think rather insipid, but his vote 
went the right way. 

Lord John Russell then replied, 
and received the cheers of his ~s 
when he spoke exultingly of the 
French Revolution of last July, which 
he represented as the consequence of 
the opposition of Charles and his mi- 
nisters to popular opinion, and endea- 
voured to cast an imputation on the 
anti-reformers, of holding views si- 
milar to theirs. By such sophistry 
are men deceived. Had Charles and 
his ministers only opposed popular 
opinion by such fair and constitu- 
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tional means as the anti-reformists 
resort to, they had saved France 
and their own stations and fortunes. 
The principle of constant yielding to 
popular opinion is the weakest and 
most worthless that a government 
could dream of adopting; popular 
opinion must often be opposed, if 
the popular good be consulted; but 
it is no marvel that a weathercock, 
like Lord John Russell, should seek, 
in some such principle as this, an 
excuse for his own twistings and 
turnings. 

At the conclusion of the noble 
lord’s reply, there were more mem- 
bers in the House than had been ever 
known to be crowded together with- 
in its walls before—exhausted with 
waiting, and with impatience for the 
issue, they divided; when there were 
found in favour of the second read- 
ing of the bill 302—against it 301— 
leaving Ministers upon this mighty 
question with a majority of one man, 
or rather one Calcraft, which is per- 
haps a more cautiously correct me- 
thod of expression. Of such a ma- 
jority as this, upon so vitally import- 
ant a question, it is difficult to speak 
with gravity. It is ridiculous to sup- 
pose that a preponderance of ong, in 
an assembly of six hundred and 
three, should have the effect of over- 
turning the legislative constitution 
which has existed for centuries. 
Such a majority on the other side, 
might be a reasonable justification 
for remaining as we are; but where 


mighty changes are proposed, which, * 


if effected, must alter the character 
and circumstances of the whole na- 
tion, it is monstrous to suppose, that 
a single voice ———— in the 
balance, should sway the community 
to a course of experimenting upon 
the form of government under which 
they and their ancestors have lived. 
Again, had the majority been against 

overnment, it would, at least, have 

een certain that it was a majority 
of votes freely and fairly given ; but 
in a house where there are so many 
paid servants of the crown, it is clear 
that a considerable number of votes 
are given as a part of the service of 
office, and therefore, it has hitherto 
been considered by every govern- 
ment, that any majority of a very 
small number, should belooked upon 
in the light of a defeat. Our present 
Ministry, however, are not sensitive ; 
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and whether in a minority of forty- 
six, or with a majority of one, hold 
fast to their places, undisturbed by 
the nice scruples of less enlightened 
periods. 

The division in the Commons took 
place between three and four in the 
morning of the 23d of March, and in 
the evening an animated discussion 
took place in the House of Lords 
upon the subject of Reform, grow- 
ing out of the presentation of peti- 
tions against it. Lord Grey, proud 
in his majority of one, was very pe- 
remptory and decisive in his tone. 
In reply to Lord Roden’s observa- 
tion, that “ he was hostile to any re- 
volutionary measure,” the Premier, 
in his severe and haughty manner, 
answered, “I say on the contrary, 
that the bill offers the best means of 
putting a stop to all revolutionary 
tendency, and therefore, I am deter- 
mined to support it.” On the suc- 
ceeding evening (the 24th), both 
Houses were occupied by the en- 
grossing subject. In the Lords, the 
discussion arose upon the presenta- 
tion of a petition from Down, which 
led to a speech from Lord London- 
derry, and an answer from the Pre- 
mier, in which he put forth the full 
force of his great ability as a Parlia- 
mentary speaker. It is impossible 
not to be strongly impressed by the 
clear, vigorous, and commanding 
tone of the noble ear!’s oratory ; but 
it must be confessed, that in this 
speech, notwithstanding the com- 
plaint which he made, of others ha- 
ving used assertion in place of argu- 
ment, he fell into the same fault him- 
self, and was content with stating 
strongly what he would do, without 
condescending to prove that he 
would be right in so doing. The 
following passage, as a. good exam- 
ple of his lordship’s style, and for 
another reason, which a future time 
will develope, is worthy of particu- 
lar note: “Ihave no objection to 
say that I consider myself complete- 
ly committed by, and identified with, 
the measure, and by this measure I 
shall stand or fall. That in so com- 
plicated a scheme, formed upon such 
a large and extensive subject, some- 
thing may not require to be altered, 
is certainly more than I can under- 
take to assert; but this I will say, 
that as far as depends upon me, I 
will suffer no alteration to be made 
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that will detract from its efficiency. 
As an efficient measure, I will stand 
or fall by it; and without throwing 
out any threat of dissolution, I have 
no objection to say, that in order to 
support and carry into effect this 
measure, as an efficient measure, 
there are no means sanctioned by 
the principles and practice of the 
constitution, and by a devoted sense 
of public duty, from the employment 
of which I will shrink. The noble 
marquis has said, that he supposes 
I have too great a regard for my 
order, to desire to promote any re- 
volutionary measure. I have sup- 
ported, and will support that order, 
because I think that it is necessary 
to the preservation of the constitu- 
tion that it should exist. I am by 
station, and still more by disposition 
and habit, a member of the aristo- 
cracy. But I supportit as an order, 
only because it is a necessary order 
in the state—because it is a neces- 
sary link between the crown and the 
people—and because its existence 
contributes to the good of the com- 
munity. Whenever the aristocracy 
ceases to be this, then I am no lon- 
ger a member of the aristocracy ; 
but while it continues to be this, and 
while its rights and privileges are 
conducive to the preservation of the 
rights and privileges of all, I repeat 
that I am ready to stand or fall with 
it.” 

This is no doubt a fine specimen 
of the bold proud language of a Bri- 
tish Peer; but it may be well ques- 
tioned, whether the same proud feel- 
ing which inspires such language, 
does not blind him to the danger of 
the course he is pursuing. With his 
lofty conception of his order, and 
the high idea of his own ability, 
which he not unjustly entertains, he 
feels no apprehension of the power 
which he is throwing into the hands 
of the democracy ; but calmer expe- 
rience looks with a more apprehen- 
sive eye upon his proceedings. The 
Duke of Wellington was wont to be 
called peremptory and despotic in 
his style;—let us take a passage 
from his speech also on this occa- 
sion, and compare it with the tone 
of the proud Earl Grey: “I beg 
your lordships to believe that I feel 
no interest in the question, except- 
ing that which I have in common 
with every individual in the country. 
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I possess no influence or interest of 
the description which will be de- 
stroyed by the measures now pro- 
posed. I am an individual who has 
served his Majesty for now, I am 
sorry to say, nearly half a century. 
I have been in his Majesty’s service 
for forty-five years:—for thirty 
eventful years of that period I have 
served his Majesty in situations of 
trust and confidence, in the com- 
mand of his armies, in embassies, 
and in his councils; and the expe- 
rience which I have acquired in the 
situations in which I have served 
his Majesty, enables me, and impo- 
ses upon me the duty to say, that I 
cannot look at this measure without 
the most serious apprehensions, that 
from the period of its adoption, we 
shall date the downfall of the con- 
stitution.” 

Here, indeed, is a testimony—a 
powerful and affecting testimony, 
to make the nation pause ere it 

lunges into the course to which 

ord Grey pledges himself withsuch 
haughty confidence. If words of so- 
lemu warning from one, who, above 
all others, has a right to speak of 
his experience, be of any avail, this 
declaration of the Duke of Welling- 
ton ought to have, and we are per- 
suaded it has had, a most powerful 
effect to confirm the minds of the re- 
spectable people of these kingdoms 
against the revolutionary reform of 
the King’s Ministers. 

In the House of Commons, the 
Reform bill for Ireland was brought 
in, which, after some discussion by 
the Irish members, led to a renewal 
of the debate on the general ques- 
tion. Very able speeches were made 
by Sir Charles Wetherell, Sir Henry 
Hardinge, the Lord Advocate, and 
Sir Robert Peel, of which we regret 
the limits of this article will not 

ermit a sketch to be given. Sir 

obert Peel’s speech on this occa- 
sion, was considered to be almost, if 
not altogether, the best he ever made 
in the House. 

In the House of Commons, on the 
evenings of the 25th and 28th, the 
presentation of petitions led to re- 
newed discussions of the Reform 
measure, but no important speeches 
were delivered. On the latter even- 
ing, the question was brought on in 
the House of Lords by Lord Wharn- 
cliffe, in moving for population re- 
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turns, and discussed at length. The 
debate was irregular and ill timed, 
but brought forth a great deal of abi- 
lity of the first order. Giving Lord 
Wharncliffe all due credit foraspeech 
in which he produced a whole host 
of powerful arguments against the 
Ministerial measure, we must say, 
that he suffered his desire to take the 
lead in this matter, to betray him in- 
to about as injudicious a course as he 
could somihly have adopted, if he 
was sincerely desirous that the bill 
should not succeed. There are some 
men who set such value upon a good 
speech, particularly if it be made by 
themselves, that they imagine their 
duty to their country is discharged 
by making a speech, whether in sea- 
son or out of season, and whether in 
unison with others who hold similar 
views upon the question or not. Now 
there is no more pernicious mistake 
than this, and we do not in the least 
thank Lord Wharncliffe for having 
made a display, however marked by 
ability, in which it was but too plain 
that he had himself as much in view 
as the cause in which he spoke. It 
is not from detached talkers throw- 
ing in a speech at their own time, 
that we are to expect a successful 
oo to the dangerous measure 
of the Ministry—it is from a united, 
well-arranged, well-timed effort of 
the whole body of the Opposition, 
and therefore a friend like Lord 
Wharncliffeis more ahinderance than 
ahelp. Moreover, we by no means 
admire the kind of candour which 
his lordship manifests, when he tells 
us the reason of being no longer the 
anti-reformer that he used to be. “I 
have always,” he said, “ been ready 
to fight the battle of anti-reform, 
while there was a party out of doors 
to back my exertions; and let not 
those who shrunk from the contest 
while there wasa prospect of success, 
now come forward and complain 
that I and others, who fought the 
battle while there was any use in 
fighting it, have now ceased to en- 
page in so hopeless a contest.” If 

is lordship was an anti-reformer on 
principle, we cannot see how the 
want of a party out of doors should 
make him cease to be so; and if his 
exertions were not upon principle, 
what security is there that he may 
not be by the time next session ar- 
rives, a partisan of Lord John Rus- 
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sell’s bill? So far, however, as a 
speech goes, Lord Wharncliffe de- 
serves all the credit that can beaward- 
ed him—to give even an outline of it 
is impossible, for it was very long, 
but it is throughout pregnant with 
matter, and worthy of more than one 
perusal. 

At the close of his speech, an at- 
tempt was made to stop the discus- 
sion as irregular, while the bill was 
pending in the other House ; but the 
effort was unsuccessful, and the de- 
bate went on. Lord Durham replied 
to Lord Wharncliffe in a long speech, 
marked by the harshness and pre- 
sumption which have ever distin- 
guished his harangues. The atmo- 
sphere of the House of Peers has not 
been sufficient to imbue his spirit 
with the amenity which is more look- 
ed for in that region than in the Low- 
er House, where, as Mr Lambton, he 
was in the habit of offending by his 
superciliousness. 

e are disposed to speak of the 
Duke of Richmond more in sorrow 
than in anger, yet it was something 
too much to hear him endeavouring 
to make little of Sir Charles Wethe- 
rell, and to defend his own consist- 
ency. In common prudence, the less 
he says about consistency the better. 

Lord Plunkett did all that first-rate 
ability as a logician and an orator 
could do, in support of the Minis- 
terial measure, thereby balancing 
the account which had the Chancel- 
lorship of Ireland on the debtor side. 
His lordship seldom exerts himself 
without a substantial motive, but no 
one can more effectually repay by 
his services any matter of favour 
which may have been bestowed up- 
on him, or which may be in pro- 
spect. What can be better than this? 
“ Surely the noble lord, who [know 
was warmly attached to Mr Can- 
ning, was as much po geo to Re- 
form at one time as that gentleman 
was. But we are not to be terrified 
by the shadows which are reflected 
from the tombs of great men. We 
are called upon to consider the na- 
ture of the question before us now, 


‘without reference to what might 


have been the opinions of those who 
are not in existence to speak for 
themselves.” 

Lord Chancellor Brougham fol- 
lowed, in a speech full of misrepre- 
sentation and transcendent ability. 
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For the first time he met as a col- 
league, in the House of Lords, his 
great rival in the Lower House in 
former days, Lord Plunkett; and 
while he bestowed upon him the 
most flattering compliments, he 
seemed desirous to shew that he 
was still a match for him in the noble 
art of eloquence. The whole of his 
speech, but particularly the passion- 
ate description of injustice, its pro- 
gress, and its effects, was worthy of 
the best days of the eloquence of the 
British senate. 

After the chancellor arose the 
Duke of Wellington, and made the 
best speech he ever made in his life 
—so clear—so forcible—so immedi- 
ately applicable to practical matters, 
that we wonder how any one could 
possibly have listened, and not have 
been convinced by it. The view 
which he seemed principally to wish 
to impress upon the House was, that 
if a Parliament were constructed on 
the new plan, it would be too strong 
for the Government—that the Go- 
vernment, in short, would be in the 
House of Commons, and be taken 
away from its constitutional seat. 
Lord Grey made a very long speech 
in reply, but we cannot afford room 
now to follow him, and will conclude 
with the admirably simple and ener- 
getic conclusion of the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s address. “I am sorry to 
differ on this subject from so many 
of my friends, but having a strong 
opinion on it, and feeling no desire 
for any thing but the interests of the 
country, and to make myself useful 
to the country in any way I can, 
there is no reason why I should con- 
ceal my views, or why I should not 
speak openly what I think. I wish 
to God I could convince the noble 
earl [Grey] of his error. I believe 
the noble earl is acting with good 
intentions, but that he has fallen in- 
to a great error on this subject; for 
it is my full conviction, from all I 
know of the condition of this and 
other countries, and all the examina- 
tion I have been able to give the pro- 
posed plan, that if carried into effect 
in its present shape, it will place the 
interests of this country in the great- 
est possible peril.” 

The reassembling of Parliament 
after the Easter recess brought Lord 
John Russell again before the House, 
with a notice of a very material al- 
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teration of the intention of Ministers 

with regard to the measure of legis- 

lative revolution with which they are 

—- to visit the people of the 
ritish empire. 

As the intimation was given with 
all the hesitation and obscurity which 
may belong either to a politic reserve 
or to actual instability of purpose, it 
is difficult to form a decisive opinion 
either of the new motives or the new 
intentions of the Ministry; but this 
much at least is evident, that their 
vaunted determination is altogether 
false and hollow, and that they have 
been forced to feel the rashness of 
the headlong measure which they 
ventured to propose. Lord John 
Russell said, that “ Ministers had not 
altered their minds on the subject of 
the number of representatives, but 
that, if it should appear to the sense 
of the House that the whole number 
of 658 members should be retained, 
the Government would not feel that 
they were altering a vital or essential 
part of the measure by agreeing to 
that proposition.” It is not worth 
while to split hairs upon the ques- 
tion of what are strictly the princi- 
ples, and what the details of the 
bill. It is now understood that the 
numerical amount of the House will 
not be interfered with; but whether 
or no, the lovers of the principles of 
our mixed constitution should, less 
or more, approve the measure on that 
account, depends entirely on the way 
in which the members to be added 
to the number lately contemplated 
by the Ministers, would be distri- 
buted. 

If itbeattempted to give them tothe 
democracy,the measure will be worse 
than it was before—if to the property 
and intelligence of the country, it 
will be less bad. But we have no 
inclination to trust any measure of 
reform to the tinkering of the present 
Ministry—they have shewnadisposi- 
tion to accomplish revolution if they 
could, and it is not because they are 
found to be less able than they cal- 
culated upon, that we will take from 
their hands a patched and mended 
Reform bill, in place of our present 
constitution. Such Reform as may 
be fitting for the time, we must have 
from abler, more prudent, and more 
trustworthy hands; and we share in 
the country’s expectation, that ere 
long such hands will undertake the 
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task. It would be idle, however, to 
seek to disguise the fact, that for the 
present the large body of the friends 
of conservative principles feel disap- 
pointed of that unanimous and active 
spirit on the part of their political 
friends, which the urgency of the oc- 
casion seems to demand. The time 
has gone by when it would be safe 
to leave the dangerous projects of 
rash or interested innovations to pe- 
rish through the working of their 
own inherent evil. A persevering 
spirit is abroad in the cause of revo- 
lution—a union of bad means for bad 
purposes, is in all directions agita- 
ting the country and disseminating 
principles adverse to peace, order, 
security, and happiness. How can 
men, whose united exertion would 
certainly save the country from the 
perils which threaten it, justify them- 
selves to their own consciences for 
holding back, or for suffering lighter 
matters to occupy them at such a 
time? If the call of friends will not 
arouse them, how long do they think 
their enemies will suffer them to 
enjoy this indolent composure ? The 
wholesale spoliator is advancing— 
where do they think he will stop, or 
how do they suppose he is to be 
checked ? He terrifies the weak by 
threats, he seduces the wavering by 
misrepresentation, while the spirit of 
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those who could and would effectu- 
ally resist him, is suffered to perish 
away, unencouraged, unaided, by 
those whose interest and whose na- 
tural duty it is to bestir themselves, 
to unite together and to lead the way 
boldly, manfully, and unanimously, 
in the cause of the time-honoured 
constitution of Great Britain. We 
expect that this apathy—this inacti- 
vity, will not continue, and that some 
sure and certain hope will soon ap- 
pear, for the body of the people, yet 
untainted by revolutionary princi- 
ples, to rest upon. So far as the Re- 
form bill has gone in the House of 
Commons, it is plain that the union of 
its opponents is only against that 
measure, not in favour of any other. 
But it is not in Parliament alone, that 
we look for more unanimity, more 
spirit, more condensation of political 
force. They should be found opera- 
ting everywhere that the public 
voice can be heard, or the public 
press can penetrate. Let but the 
good principles of the people be ap- 
pealed to with as much energy, zeal, 
and industry,as has been used to pan- 
der to their prejudices and to inflame 
their passions, and the salutary effect 
would soon be found in the Sayings 
and Doings of Parliament. 
London, April 13. 
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On Parliamentary Reform and the French Revolution. 


~1 
— 
or 


ON PARLIAMENTARY REFORM AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


No. V. 


“ Amipst the turbulence and dis- 
orders of faction,” says Adam Smith, 
“a certain spirit of system is apt to 
mix ‘itself with that public spirit 
which is founded upon the love of 
humanity. The leaders of the dis- 
contented party seldom fuil to hold 
out some plausible plan of reforma- 
tion, which they pretend will not 
only remove theinconveniencies, and 
relieve the distresses immediately 
complained of, but will prevent, in 
all time coming, any return of the 
like inconveniencies and distresses. 
They often propose, on this account, 
to remodel the constitution, and to 
alter, in some of its most essential 
parts, that system of government 
under which the subjects of a great 
empire have enjoyed perhaps peace, 
security, and even glory, during the 
course of several centuries together. 
The great body of the people are 
commonly intoxicated with the ima- 
ginary beauty of this ideal system, of 
which they have no experience ; but 
which has been represented to them 
in all the most dazzling colours in 
which the eloquence of their leaders 
could paint it. These leaders them- 
selves, though they originally may 
have meant nothing but their own 
aggrandizement, become, many of 
them, in time, the dupes of their own 
sophistry, and are as eager for this 
great reformation as the weakest 
and foolishest of their followers. 
Even though the leaders should have 
preserved their own heads, as indeed 
they commonly do, free from this 
fanaticism, yet they dare not always 
disappoint the expectation of their 
followers, but are often obliged, 
though contrary to their principle 
and their conscience, to act as if 
they were under the common delu- 
sion. The violence of the party, by 
refusing all palliation, all tempera- 
ments, all reasonable accommoda- 
tions, by requiring too much, fre- 
quently obtains nothing; and those 
inconveniencies and distresses which, 
with a little moderation, might in a 


great measure have been removed 
and relieved, are left altogether with- 
out a remedy.”’* 

One would have imagined that 
this illustrious philosopher was here 
portraying the history of the pre- 
sent Reform Bill, instead of calmly 
reflecting on the effects of public 
folly in former times ; so exactly do 
its consequences coincide in all ages 
and parts of the world. 

When we last discussed this ques- 
tion, we conceived that the danger 
was as yet remote ; and it was rather 
the ultimate consequences of the 
movement of which it formed the 
commencement, than its immediate 
effects, which was the object of ap- 
prehension. But the case is very 
different since the Reform Bill has 
made its appearance. The evils 
which we then contemplated as re- 
mote, are now staring us in the face ; 
a new constitution is proposed for 
the British empire ; and at the very 
time that other nations are suffering 
under the evils of rapid changes of 
government, we are preparing to fol- 
low their bad example. 

The disfranchisement of boroughs 
sending 168 members to Parliament; 
in other words, the almost total de- 
struction of the influence of the aris- 
tocracy in the House of Commons ; 
the reduction of 63 members from 
England; the transference of the 
right of returning 70 new members 
to boroughs hitherto not represent- 
ed, and almost all in the manufactu- 
ring interest; the extension of the 
right of voting everywhere to the 
L.10 householders; constitute the 
principal features of a constitution 
bearing less resemblance to the Bri- 
tish, than to the visionary fabric of 
the National Assembly. 

No such alteration has been pro- 
jected since the Norman Conquest 
—a change greater than was contem- 
plated by Vane, Pym, or the repub- 
licans of the Long Parliament; an 
innovation from which Lord Somers 
and the authors of the Revolution in 
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1688 would have shrunk with ap- 
prehension, is seriously brought for- 
ward at a time when no practical 
domestic grievance calls for its adop- 
tion, and every thing in external 
affairs forbids its being made the sub- 
ject of agitation. We do not say that 
Government intend to bring about a 
revolution; we only assert a fact, 
which is undeniable as to the mag- 
nitude of the innovations which they 
have proposed. 

In all these great changes, the close 
boroughs were retained as a consti- 
tuent and essential part of the con- 
stitution. When the Petition of 
Right was framed, which practically 
amounted to a revolution; when the 
Long Parliament made open war 
against Charles I.; when the race of 
the Stewarts was finally expelled by 
an unanimous effort of all classes, 
no similar invasion of private right, 
no such reconstruction of the Go- 
vernment, was attempted. These 
great innovators left the representa- 
tion of the country untouched, well 
knowing, that to disturb its propor- 
tions was to destroy the equilibr um 
in a way which could never be re- 
stored. Erroneous measures of fi- 
nance may be departed from; op- 
pressive laws may be altered; inju- 
rious commercial systems abandon- 
ed; but a great concession once made 
to the popular part of the represen- 
tation, and there is no retracing our 
‘steps. The ground once lost -will 
‘never be regained; the power relin- 
quished will be seized by reckless 
and tenacious hands ; we are launch- 
ed upon an unknown sea, from which 
there is no return. 

When the French, in consequence 
of the successful revolt in July, esta- 
blished, in Lafayette’s words, “ a 
throne surrounded by republican 
institutions ;” when the principles of 
French republicanism, long smother- 
.ed, again burst forth, and framed a 
constitution suited to the utmost 
verge of modern democracy; the 
greatest length which the framers of 
_the new constitution deemed it safe 
_to go, was to concede the elective 
franchise to 220,000 persons in all 
France. They had had, under the 
constituent and legislative assem- 
blies, full experience of the evils of 
-an extension of the right of voting to 
a more numerous and inferior class, 
and well knew, that under the name 
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of freedom, it in truth establishes 
the worst kind of tyranny. 

By the proposed new constitution, 
the elective franchise is to be ex- 
tended in this country to 1,000,000 
voters; one half of whom are to re- 
ceive this privilege now for the first 
time. The population of France 
is 30,000,000,—that of the British 
empire 22,000,000,—France, there- 
fore, receives one voter in every one 
hundred and forty souls ; Great Bri- 
tain one in every twenty-two. In 
other words, the new constitution of 
Great Britain is to be about seven 
times as popular as the new consti- 
tution of France. 

Republican France deems it only 
safe to lower the elective franchise 
to a person paying two hundred and 
fifty francs, or about L.10, of direct 
taxes. Monarchical England lowers 
the qualification to a L.10 house- 
holder, most of whom do not pay 5s. 
in the year of direct taxes. Ten 

ounds a-year of direct taxes in 

rance is equivalent, from the differ- 
ence in the value of money in the 
two countries, to about L.15 in this 
country; and a man who here pays 
L.15 a-year in direct taxes, is certain- 
ly, at an average, worth L.300 a-year. 
The general income of L.10 house- 
holders probably will not exceed 
L.60. he French system, there- 
fore, lowers the right of voting to a 
minimum of L.300 a-year; the Eng- 
lish to a minimum of L.60. In other 
words, in this view the new consti- 
tution of England is to be five times 
more democratic than that of France. 

Considered with reference, to the 
population, therefore, and the na- 
tional wealth combined, the new con- 
stitution of Britain is to be six times 
more democratic than that of France. 

Is France, under the influence of 
the present régime, a monarchy or a 
republic ? Confessedly the King has 
but the shadow of authority; the 
whole power of the state is vested 
in the National Guard, the army, and 
the mob of Paris: a new revolution 
is daily looked for by all classes in 
the capital. This is the state of 
things there, even before the new and 
more democratic constitution of July 
has come into full operation. If 
such be the effects of popular sove- 
reignty in that country, what may 
be anticipated here with a body of 
electors séven times as numerous, 
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with reference to the population, and 
with only a fifth of the income, with 
reference to the public wealth! 

There are in England and Wales 
fifty-two counties, returning one 
hundred and four members, and by 
the new constitution there are to be 
in the United Parliament about four 
hundred and thirty English mem- 
bers. The new county members are 
to be fifty-four, therefore there will 
be one hundred and fifty-eight coun- 
ty members, and two hundred and 
seventy-two for boroughs. In other 
words, the borough members will be 
to the county not quite as two to one. 

In Scotland there are to be twen- 
ty-eight county members, and twen- 
ty-two for boroughs. 

In Ireland there are to be one hun- 
dred and three members, of whom 
sixty-two are for counties and forty- 
one for boroughs. 

Thus in the Imperial Parliament 
there will be, upon the whole, three 
hundred and thirty-five members for 
boroughs, and only two hundred and 
forty-five for counties ;—that is, the 
borough members will be to the 
county as three to two nearly. 

Under the present constitution 
this numerous class of borough seats 
represent the whole intelligence and 
wealth of the empire which is not 
engrossed by the county representa- 
tion. Allthe ablest statesmen who 
have sat in Parliament for the last 
half century have obtained their 
places throughthese boroughs. “The 
use of such members,” says Lord 
John Russell, “ is incalculable.”’* 

The important and no | inte- 
rests of the East and West Indies, of 
Canada, of the shipping interest, of 
foreign commerce, are thus ena- 
bled to obtain a due representation 
in the Legislature; and an immense 
empire of 120,000,000 of inhabitants, 
embracing all the quarters of the 
globe, held together under a legisla- 
ture placed in a little island in the 
German Ocean. 

Who are to be the principal elect- 
ors under the new system? The 
L.10 householders over the whole 
island; in other words, the most de- 
mocratic, and at the same time the 
most venal class in existence. 
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Persons of this class, whose in- 
come varies from L.50 to L.60 a- 
year, are, of all others, those who, in 
periods of tranquillity, are most ac- 
cessible to corruption. Mr Hunt, 
who professes himself the represent- 
ative of that class, has made this de- 
claration in the House of Commons, 
which coincides with universal expe- 
rience ; and added, that so strongly 
is he impressed with this truth, that 
rather than have the new constitu- 
tion without the ballot, he would go 
on with the House of Commons 
constituted as it at present is. He 
supports the Reform Bill, being well 
assured that if it passes, the vote by 
ballot, and all that the radicals wish, 
will speedily follow. 

Small boroughs, containing four 
or five thousand inhabitants, are, of 
all others, the most easily bribed, 
because they are too large to be 
entirely under the dominion of the 
proprietor, and too small to be be- 

ond the reach of external wealth. 

ey are the places where men of 
fortune strive to outbid each other 
by the promise of a large gratuity 
to each elector. It is unnecessary 
to refer to examples of so well- 
known a fact. Every man’s expe- 
rience must furnish him with instan- 
ces of its application. Lord John 
Russell’s bill may be entitled “ A 
Bill for the extinction of the close, 
and the increase of the venal bo- 
roughs.” 

In other words, it is a bill to close 
the avenues which admitted the 
greatest statesmen of whom England 
can boast, “ which afforded an en- 
trance,” in Mr Shiel’s words, “ to the 
dignified energy of Chatham, the 
splendid oratory of Pitt, the impas- 
sioned eloquence of Fox, the learn- 
ed humanity of Romilly, the philo- 
sophic wisdom of Mackintosh, the 
gi ted Canny of Burke, the graspin 

ntellect of Brougham ;” which sti 

furnishes a safe and secure channel 
of representation to all the great in- 
terests of the empire, without going 
through the disgraceful and demo- 
ralizing process of actual bribery, in 
order to augment boroughs, which, 
closed against all these interests, un- 
less when supported by gold, are 


pete 





* Lord John Russell on the Constitution, p. 209, 
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open only to the seduction ot demo- 
cratic ambition, or the stream of pol- 
luted corruption. 

This would be the state of matters 
during ordinary and pacific times ; 
but what would be its operation in 
periods of excitement? during those 
periods of periodic recurrence, when 
the lower orders, pressed by scar- 
city, or thrown out of employment, 
are naturally disposed to turbulence, 
and when the democratic press, ever 
following in the rear of distress, like 
vultures on the skirts of a destroy- 
ing army, stimulate, ‘for their own 
base purposes, the passions which 
suffering has produced ? Nothing 
can be clearer than that, in such pe- 
riods, the great majority of the bo- 
rough members would be returned 
in the radical interest, and thus the 
great barrier erected by the consti- 
tution against the inroads of demo- 
cracy, would be converted into the 
rampart of the revolutionary party. 
In vain would the county members 
struggle against the successive in- 
roads of democratic ambition during 
such periods of excitement; stimu- 
lated by the revolutionary press, 
urged by suffering and insane con- 
stituents, the tribunes of the people, 
- sent forward by the boroughs, would 
successively abolish the corn laws, 
the church, the funds, and every in- 
terest which promised the prospect 
of spoliation in this great and com- 
plicated empire. In making this pro- 
phecy, we are not indulging in un- 
authorized so 3 We are only 
supposing that the causes, when 
brought into operation in this coun- 
try, would produce the same effects 
as they have already produced du- 
ring the French Revolution. 

The Lord Advocate of Scotland 
has asked on what principle the con- 
servative party can express appre- 
hensions of the extension of the right 
of voting to L.10 householders, when 
they bewail in such piteous terms 
the disfranchisement of the potwal- 
lopers in the popular burghs? He 
must have had a low opinion of the 
intelligence of his audience, when he 
could broach such an argument. Is 
there no difference between ten 
radical members and two hundred ? 
between Middlesex, Southwark, 
Preston, and a few similar places, 
returning radical representatives, 
and a hundred boroughs making 
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such a return? The opponents of 
reform make no objection to a pro- 
portion of radical members in the 
House of Commons; on the con- 
trary, their principle is, that they 
should be there, because the radi- 
cals, like every other interest in the 
state, should be fairly represented in 
Parliament. What they object to is, 
that the constitution should be so 
altered as to give them a majority. 
Mr Hume, Mr O’Connell, and Mr 
Hunt, form a valuable part of the 
House: but what would be the effect 
of an hundred Hunts, an hundred 
O’ Connells, and an hundred Humes ? 

This consideration points to the 
fundamental and irremediable defect 
of the proposed constitution, that it 
votes an overwhelming majority in 
the populace of these islands, to the 
exclusion of all the other great and 
weighty interests of the British em- 
pire. By vesting the right of re- 
turning members to Parliament in 
forty shilling, and ultimately L.10 
freeholders in the county, and L.10 
householders in towns, the command 
of the legislature would be placed in 
hands utterly inaccessible, save by 
actual bribery, to the approach of 
the commercial, colonial, or ship- 
ping interests. If such a change did 
not soon produce a revolution, it 
would infallibly lead to the dismem- 
berment of the empire. The East 
Indian and Canadian dependencies 
would not long submit to the rule of 
the populace in the dominant island, 
indifferent to their interests, ignorant 
of their circumstances, careless of 
their welfare. What do the L.10 
householders of the English boroughs 
either know or care about the colo- 
nial dependencies of the empire ? 
A radical in their neighbourhood 
who would promise them relief from 
taxes, poor-rates, tythes, and corn 
laws, would carry the day against all 
the remote or colonial interests of 
the world. 

This evil is inherent in all places 
of uniform representation, and must 
to the end of time render it unfit for 
the legislature of a great and varied 
empire. Being based mainly upon 
one class of society, it contains no 
provision for the interests of the 
other classes : and still less for the 
welfare of the remote but important 

arts of the empire. The great ma- 
Jority of electors being the possess- 
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ors of houses rented from L.10 to 
L.20 a-year, that is, possessed of an 
income from L.60 to L.120 per an- 
num, the representatives will be 
persons inclined to support their 
local and immediate interests. 
The remote possessions of the em- 
pire can have no influence on such 
men, save by the corrupted channel 
of actual bribery. The most valu- 
able feature of the British constitu- 
tion, that of affording an inlet through 
the close boroughs to all the great 
and varied interests of the empire, 
will be destroyed. The Reform Bill 
in this view may be entitled, “ a bill 
for disfranchising the colonial, com- 
mercial, and shipping interests, and 
for investing the exclusive right of 
returning members to Parliament in 
the populace of Great Britain and 
Ireland.” 

The radical papers have pointed 
with exultation to the division on 
the second reading of the reform 
bill, which shewed 209 members for 
boroughs, voting against the bill,and 
108 for it. Itis not surprising that 
the division stood as it did. These 
members were the representatives 
not only of the boroughs, but of the 
interests, which were threatened 
with disfranchisement. Not the 
borough-mongers, but the borough- 
purchasers, found themselves on the 
verge of destruction. And who are 
the borough-purchasers ? The great 
merchants and bankers of London: 
the manufacturers of Lancashire, the 
shipping owners of Hull, Bristol, and 
all the principal harbours : the West 
India proprietors, the Canadian mer- 
chants, the East Indian judges, com- 
manders, and civil servants. The 
fact of their having combined to re- 
sist the bill, is the strongest proof of 
its ruinous nature; of its obvious 
tendency to close the avenues by 
which all these great interests have 
found their place in the legislature, 
and to vest an overwhelming pre- 
ponderance in Parliament in the re- 
presentatives of the lower orders in 
Great Britain. 

This is precisely the rock on which 
all the republics of the world have 
hitherto split: the fatal vesting of 
preponderating be ow in the popu- 
lace of a limited district, to the ex- 
clusion of all the other parts of the 
empire. Athens, Carthage, Sparta, 
Venice, Florence, Genoa, Milan, have 
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all been ruined by the same cause: 
the exclusive enjoyment of legisla- 
tive power by the lower orders, ina 
particular city or district, without 
any representation of the other in- 
terests of the empire ; the necessary 
consequence of which was, that on 
the first reverse, they all revolted 
against the parent state, and it 
speedily found itself reduced to its 
own resources. 

With a magnanimity, on the other 
hand, as extraordinary as it was un- 
exampled, the Romans, from the first 
foundation of the republic, admitted 
the conquered or allied states toa 
participation of the privileges of Ro- 
man citizens. They received inreturn 
the empire of the world. But for the 
virtual representation of the British 
dependencies, through the medium 
of the close boroughs, the British 
empire would long ago have been de- 
stroyed. That representation which 
Roman wisdom gave to the con- 
quered provinces and colonial de- 
pendencies, fortune, or rather the 
providence of God, has given to the 
far more extensive and scattered de- 
pendencies of this vast empire over 
all the world, by means of the gate- 
way which is now to be closed for 
ever. America was lost by refusing 
it a direct voice in the legislature : 
the other colonies have only been 
preserved by the unobtrusive but 
spacious channel which admitted 
their representatives to the British 
Parliament. Nominally professing 
to extend, this bill is really destined 
to contract, the representation, to base 
the legislature, not upon the empire, 
but the is/and : and in lieu of the col- 
lected voice of British prosperity 
from every part of the world, render 
it the organ of democratic ambition 
in the populace of the heart of the 
empire. 

It is not surprising that the close 
boroughs have been the avenue by 
which the talent, as well as the wealth 
of the empire, have been represented 
in all former ages. Great men never 
have, and never will submit to the 
degradation of mendicating votes 
from a venal rabble. Mr Canning 
never would have done so in the 
earlier part of his career, or before 
his contest at Liverpool had become 
the arena for contending faction 
through the empire. “ In turbis et 
discordiis,” says Sallust, “ pessimo 
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cuiqgue plurima vis.’—* Through all 
the discord of faction,” says Thucy- 
dides, “ I have uniformly observed, 
that the worst, the most dissolute, 
and dangerous men, were the idols 
of the populace ; and invariably pre- 
vailed over men of rational or virtu- 
ous dispositions.”—* Enfin, je vois,” 
said Danton, when about to be led to 
the scaffold, “ que dans les Revolu- 
tions ?autorité toujours reste aux 
plus scélérats.’* The same bitter 
truth was extorted from the witnesses 
of Grecian, Roman, and French de- 
mocracy, in three distant ages of the 
world. 

The other hemisphere forms no 
exception to the principle. Talent 
seldom seeks the American Con- 
gress. Men of honourable and up- 
m= dispositions disdain the servile 
adulation to popular sovereignty re- 
quired of their representatives ; and 
so low is the situation ef a Member 
of the Legislature fallen in public 
estimation, that it has become a se- 
parate profession, forming an outlet 
to superfluous barristers and attor- 
neys, who are paid a regular salary 
of seven dollars a-day, to defray their 
expenses during the sitting of Con- 

ess. 

Could we suppose that men of 
great and powerful minds would 
submit to the degradation of beco- 
ming Members of Parliament for po- 
pulous places, under such a system, 
the time of the representative would 
be so completely absorbed by attend- 
ing to the demands and correspond- 
ence of his constituents, as to render 
him incapable either of the study re- 
quisite to form a great statesman, or 
of the attention necessary to master 
all the multifarious objects which 
are presented to the consideration of 
the British Legislature. Twenty years 
previous study—unbroken leisure at 
the moment—a mind unharassed by 
minute considerations, are indispen- 
sable to form an accomplished ora- 
tor and statesman. The close bo- 
roughs have hitherto both admitted 
such men, and afforded them the lei- 
sure requisite to train their minds, 
and discharge their duties. The re- 
"eae ge a of populous places 

now whether their constituents af- 
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ford them such leisure as is requisite 
for these purposes. 

It is accordingly extremely well 
worthy of observation, how rapidly 
the character of the French legisla- 
ture degenerated in proportion to 
the extension of the ales of the 
electors ; and what a deplorable as- 
cendency democratic violence, and 
intemperate character, soon acquired 
over virtue, wisdom, or humanity. 
In the Constituent Assembly, chosen 
under the monarchical régime, was 
found a great mass of talent, more 
benevolence of intention, and splen- 
dour of eloquence, than perhaps 
ever was collected in one assembly 
since the beginning of the world. In 
the Legislative Assembly, chosen by 
the suffrage of every man in France, 
who was not a minor or a pauper, 
and worth the produce of three days 
labour, the diminution of talent and 
increase of violence was most appa- 
rent. Lastly came the Convention, 
chosen after the 10th August, under 
republican institutions; and there 
Virtue, Genius, Eloquence, and Hu- 
manity rapidly fell beneath the in- 
cessant attacks of democratic ambi- 
tion. Danton triumphed over Verg- 
niaud and Roland—Robespierre over 
Danton—and the Reign of Blood 
terminated the career of visionary 
ns 

t is another deplorable effect of a 
considerable accession of popular 
representatives to the House of Com- 
mons, that it would infallibly lower 
the standard of sense, and elevate 
the standard of popular flattery in 
that important branch of the legisla- 
ture. When several demagogues are 
incessantly trumpeting forth the ma- 
jesty, purity, and worth of the people 
—when the Press, adapting itself to 
the taste of the great body of its 
readers, is following the same base 
course of popular adulation,—no 
member who depends on popular 
constituents will dare to hold the 
language of truth on any question 
which excites the public mind. If he 
does, he will infallibly lose his seat 
on the next election. None will be 
returned but those who promise sub- 
mission to the public voice, and 
basely sacrifice their principles and 





* Riouffe, p. 67. 
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independence at the altar of popular 
adulation. 

We cannot express the dangers of 
such a state of the representation, 
thanin thewords of an article,from the 
pen, we believe, of Lord Brougham, 
which appeared twenty years ago, 
in the Edinburgh Review. “ There 
was in France at the time of the meet- 
ing of the States General, no legiti- 
mate, wholesome, or real aristocracy. 
The persons, such as deputies to the 
Assembly, were those chiefly who 
by intrigue and boldness, and by 
professions of uncommon zeal, for 
what were then the great objects of 
popular pursuit, had been enabled 
to carry the votes of the electors. 
A notion of talent, and an opinion 
that they would be loud and vehe- 
ment in supporting those requests 
upon which the people had already 
come to a decision, were their pass- 
ports into that Assembly. They were 
sent there to express the particular 
spirit of the people—they were not 
their hereditary patrons, but the 
hired advocates for a particular 
pleading,—they had no general trust 
or authority over them, but were 
chosen as their special messengers, 
out of a multitude whose influence 
and pretensions were equally power- 
ful. In this way, instead of the 
great basis of rank and property, 
which cannot be transferred by the 
clamours of the factious, or the ca- 
prices of the inconstant, and which 
serve to ballast and steady the ves- 
sel of the state, in all its wanderings 
and disasters, the Assembly possess- 
ed only the basis of talent or repu- 
tation. The whole Legislature may 
be considered therefore as composed 
of adventurers, who had already ob- 
tained a situation incalculably above 
their original pretensions, and were 
now tempted to push their fortunes 
by every means that held out the 

romise of immediate success. They 
had nothing, comparatively speak- 
ing, to lose, but their places in that 
Assembly, or the influence which 
they possessed within its walls ; and 
as the authority of the Assembly it- 
self depended altogether on the po- 
pularity of its measures, and not 
upon the intrinsic authority of its 
members, so it was only to be main- 
tained by a succession of imposing 
resolutions, and by satisfying or out- 
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doing the extravagant wishes and 
expectations of the most extrava- 
gant and sanguine populace that ever 
existed. For a man to get a lead in 
such an Assembly, it was by no 
means necessary that he should pre- 
viously have possessed any influence 
or authority in the community, that 
he should be connected with power- 
ful families, or supported by opulent 
and extensive associations; it was 
only necessary that he could obtain 
the acclamations of the mob of Ver- 
sailles, and make himself familiar to 
the eyes and ears of the galleries of 
the Assembly. The prize was too 
tempting not to invite a multitude 
of competitors, and the Assembly, 
for many months, was governed by 
those who outvied their associates in 
the impracticable extravagance of 
their patriotism, and sacrificed most 
profusely the real interests of the 
people at the shrine of a precarious 
popularity. 

“ Mere popularity at first was the 
instrument by which this unsteady 
Legislature was governed ; but when 
it became apparent that whoever 
could obtain the direction or com- 
mand of it, must possess the whole 
authority of the state, parties soon 
found out that violence and terror 
were infinitely more effectual and 
expeditious than persuasion and elo- 
quence. Encouraged by this situa- 
tion of affairs, the most daring, un- 
principled, and pr proceeded 
to seize upon the defenceless legis- 
lators, and, driving all their oppo- 
nents before them by violence and in- 
timidation, entered without opposi- 
tion upon the supreme functions of 
government. The disposal of the le- 
—— thus became a prize to be 
ought for in the clubs and conspira- 
cies of a corrupted metropolis, and 
the institution of a national repre- 
sentation had no other effect than 
that of laying the government opento 
lawless force and flagitious audacity. 

“It is in this manner, it appears to 
us, that from the want of a natural 
and — aristocracy, to exercise 
the functions of hereditary legisla- 
tors, the National Assembly of France 
was betrayed into extravagance, and 
fell a prey to faction; that the insti- 
tution itself became a source of pub- 
lic misery and disorder, and convert- 
ed a civilized monarchy first into a 
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sanguinary democracy, and then into 
a military despotism.” * 

Such were the cool and dispassion- 
ate sentiments of Lord Brougham 
and Lord Advocate Jeffrey upon the 
causes which destroyed the French 
Constituent Assembly. 

The errors of the French reform- 
ers are thus pointed out by the same 
powerful pen :—“ The parade which 
they made of ‘heir popularity, the 
support which they submitted to re- 
ceive from the menaces and accla- 
mations of the mob—the joy they 
testified at the desertion of the 
royal armies, were so many prepara- 
tions for actual hostility, by which 
all prospects of establishing an equi- 
table government were finally cut off. 
They relied openly upon the strength 
of their adherents among the popu- 
lace. lf they did not actually encou- 
rage them to threats and acts of vio- 
lence, they availed themselves of 
those which were committed to inti- 
midate and depress their opponents. 
This was the inauspicious commence- 
ment of the sins and the sufferings of 
the Revolution. The multitude, once 
allowed to overawe the old govern- 
ment with threats, soon subjected 
the new government to the same de- 
gradation. Reason and philosophy 
were discarded, and mere terror and 
brute force harassed the misguided 
nation, till, by a natural consumma- 
tion, they fell under a successful mi- 
litary usurper.’’+ 

As a contrast to the French As- 
sembly, Lord Brougham powerfully 
and triumphantly quotes the odd Bri- 
tish constitution :—“ No representa- 
tive legislature can be secure, unless 
it contain within itself alarge portion 
of those who form the natural aristo- 
cracy of the country, and are able, as 
individuals, to influence the conduct 
and opinions of the greater part of its 
inhabitants. In England, the House 
of Commons is made up of the indi- 
viduals who, by birth, fortune, or ta- 
lents, possess singly the greatest in- 
fluence over the rest of the people. 
The most certain and permanent in- 
fluence is that of rank and fortune, 
and these are the qualifications, ac- 
cordingly, which return the greatest 
number of members. Men submit 
to be governed by those to whose 
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will, as individuals, the greatest part 


of them have been accustomed to 
submit; and an act of Parliament is 
reverenced and obeyed, not so much 
because the people are impressed 
with a constitutional veneration for 
the thing called Parliament, but be- 
cause it has been passed by those 
who are recognised as their natural 
superiors, and by whose influence, 
as individuals, the same measures 
might have been enforced over the 
greater part of the kingdom. The 
Long Parliament, after it was purged 
by the Independents, enjoyed all the 
form of power that had belonged to 
their predecessors; but as they no 
longer contained those individuals 
who were able to sway and influence 
the body of the people, they speedily 
lost all their authority over the mul- 
titude. Where the conditions on 
which we have insisted are awant- 
ing, the sudden institution of a re- 
presentative legislature, will only be 
the prelude to the most frightful dis- 
orders.” t 

We hold these observations of 
Lord Brougham’s to be perfectly un- 
answerable ; and we bring them for- 
ward not from any pucrile and con- 
temptible desire of pointing out in- 
consistency in so able a man, but as 
the strongest proof of the rapid pro- 
gress of democratic opinions, during 
periods of excitement, and the ne- 
cessity which the niost powerful 
minds are under of bending to the 
force of that current which they have 
originally been chiefly instrumental 
in putting in motion. Borne for- 
ward upon the wave of popular am- 
bition, the authors of the present bill 
are carried so far beyond their dis- 
passionate opinion on a similar crisis 
in another state, that they have lite- 
rally adopted the very measure which 
they condemned so vehemently in 
the French reformers, and set them- 
selves to destroy that very aristocra- 
tic influence on which they had so 
well shewn the proud superiority of 
the British legislature was founded. 

Do they maintain, on the other 
hand, that the influence of the aris- 
tocracy will not be destroyed under 
the new constitution—that property 
will still maintain‘its just sway over 
the majority of the electors?—the an- 
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swer is to be found in the words of 
the noble mover of the present bill. 
“ It is quite certain,” says Lord John 
Russell, “ that if members are to be 
returned entirely, or even chiefly, by 
the yeomanry of the country, no 
man will be able to stand up before 
them who is not known to them by 
harangue, and pledged to support 
whatever they choose to impose. 
The aristocracy thus will entirely 
lose their influence, or be reduced to 
the necessity, to preserve their po- 
moe. of becoming demagogues. 

ither of which alternatives is infi- 
nitely to be dreaded.’’* 

Now, who are to be the electors 
under the new constitution? Every 
householder paying rent to the 
amount of L.10 a-year—every ten- 
aut paying rent to the amount of 
L.50 a-year—every copyholder ha- 
ving property worth L.10 a-year— 
every 40s., and ultimately, every 
L.10 freeholder. Can any man, ac- 
gen with the state of the mid- 

lingranks, doubt what description of 
persons will thus have the majority ? 
The copyholders may be harmless 
enough ; but the introduction of the 
L.10 householder, isacomplete change 
in the constitution, which is thence- 
forward placed on the most demo- 
cratic basis. The tenants of such 
houses, it is always to be remember- 
ed, are seldom, if ever, possessed of 
any property. They are shopkeep- 
ers, journeymen operatives, or la- 
bourers of the better sort, a step 
above the day-labourer, but that is 
all. Liverpool, it is said, will pro- 
duce 25,000 voters — Manchester, 
20,000—Edinburgh and Glasgow will 
certainly have at least 10,000 each. 
The influence of the landed proprie- 
tors in the counties, will be gener- 
ally merged in the votes of the shop- 
keepers and tenants in the villages 
and small towns in England, and in 
the feuars and shopkeepers in Scot- 
land. This is precisely the class 
which, in every age and quarter of 
the world, have been found to be most 
democratical ; and certainly their 
temper at present, and the tone of 
the revolutionary press, which they 
daily peruse, gives no reason to sup- 
pose that they will form any excep- 
tion to the rule. 
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Let not the landed interest ima- 
gine that they will be protected by 
the fifty-four additional members 
who are to be given for the counties. 
Nominally returned by the country, 
the great proportion of these mem- 
bers will be really brought in by the 
L.10 householders in the small 
towns—the numbers of that class 
will render them omnipotent. Of 
the whole population of Great Bri- 
tain, two-thirds are employed in trade 
and manufactures, and only one- 
third in agriculture. This vital fact 
must be constantly kept in view, in 
all calculations upon the probable 
effect of the new system. Of the 
L.10 householders, or freeholders, 
therefore, two-thirds will be found 
in the manufacturing or trading 
classes. The landed interest, even 
in the counties, will find it utterly 
vain to struggle against such a nu- 
merical superiority. Lord Brougham 
has said in the House of Lords, that 
the squires of Yorkshire were against 
him, but he canvassed the freehold- 
ers in the small towns, and soon con- 
vinced them that he had the superi- 
ority. If this was the case even un- 
der the old constitution, what will it 
be when all the L.10 householders 
are let in? 

But, in fact, the division on the 
Reform Question itself affords deci- 
sive evidence of what may be looked 
for in the first Reformed Parliament. 
The Radical papers have made the 
following summary of the composi- 
tion of the votes on that vital inno- 
vation on the constitution :— 


Voted for the Bill, and paired off. 





County members, - 108 
Open places, - 92 
Boroughs, - - 110 
University, - - 2 

312 

Against the Bill. 

County members, - 70 
Open places, - - 30 
Boroughs, - = 208 


« 


University, - - & 


311 


* Lord J . Russell on the Constitution, p. 341. 
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County Members. 
For the Bill. Against it. 
England, 57 31 
Ireland, 39 23 
Scotland, 7 14 


This table the Reformers consider 
as decisive in favour of the Bill. To 
us it appears decisive against it. It 
certainly affords materials for the 
most profound meditation. ; 

It here appears that the English 
and Irish county members in favour 
of the bill were nearly double of those 
against it; and that the equality was 
restored by the Scotch county mem- 
bers and the borough members over 
the empire, who were nearly two to 
one against it. This last body is pre- 
cisely the interest in the House which 
is to be destroyed. That is to say, 
when in the legislature, as already 
constituted, the aristocratic and de- 
mocratic parties are almost exactly 
equal, it is proposed totally to destroy 
the one, in order to restore the balance 
of the constitution! ! 

Can any thing be clearer than that, 
with forces so nearly balanced,evena 
small addition to one party, and espe- 
cially the one supported by the revo- 
lutionary press and the popular out- 
cry, will give a decisive preponde- 
rance to the other. The disfranchise- 
ment of ten members in such circum- 
stances, by making a difference of 
twenty votes, is sufficient to give the 
democratic party the ascendant.— 
What shall we say then of 168 taken 
from the one side and added to the 
other? 

From this table may also be seen 
how vain are the hopes of those who 
imagine that the county representa- 
tion is to form any barrier against the 
democratic inroads of the manufac- 
turing interest. Zwiceas many Irish 
and English county members, and 
thrice as many for open places voted 
for the bill as against it. This evinces, 
in the most convincing manner, the 
democratic tendency of the electors, 
even without the L.10 freeholders. 
What will be the result of the elec- 
tions with that portentous addition to 
the popular force ? 

But this table furnishes another 
and a still more alarming subject for 
consideration. It appears from it 


that a considerable majority of Eng- 
lish and Scotch members are against 
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the bill, and that it was carried by the 
preponderance of the Irish. 


For it. Against it. 
England, 238 240 
Scotland, 13 26 

251 266 
Ireland, 58 37 


Thus there were 266 members for 
Great Britain against the bill, and 251 
for it; in other words, a majority of 
15 members were against it. Ireland 
threw in her weight to cast the ba- 
lance; if she does so successfully,she 
will more than repay by that single 
stroke the oppression of four hundred 
years. 

Now, what will be the result of the 
next election under the new consti- 
tution in Ireland, with every L.10 
householder voting for a member of 
Parliament? At least 60 out of the 
103 members she is to return will be 
not only in the Radical, but the Anti- 
Union interest. They will, in fact, 
be nominated by O’Connell as com- 
pletely as his son was recently named 
by him for the county of Clare. 

Here is ample subject for serious 
meditation. Sixty Catholic Radicals 
returned by O’Connell! That will 
indeed make England feel the bitter- 
ness of Irish Immigration. With a 
powerful body of this description, 
supported by the incessant clamour 
of 7,000,000 Irishmen on the other 
side of the Channel, how is the Union 
to be maintained ? How is the em- 
pire to be saved from dismember- 
ment ? What security will remain for 
the institutions or property of Great 
Britain when the Catholics combine 
with the English Radicals ? 

Catholic Emancipation has brought 
the empire to the perilous position 
in which it is now placed on the Re- 
form Question. The Catholic mem- 
bers carried the majority in the 
House of Commons: the Duke of 
Norfolk was the first peer who de- 
clared in the Upper House in its 
favour. The first return they have 
made for admission into the pale of 
the constitution, has been to com- 
bine with its enemies for its destruc- 
tion. Here is the first effect of a 
great concession to popular clamour 
—the constitution is stung to the 
heart by the vipers whom she has 
folded in her bosom. 
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The unanimous support which the 
Radicals have given to the bill in 
every part of the country, is the 
clearest — of its democratic ten- 
dency. Hunt and Hume, O’Connell 
and O’Gorman Mahon, the Times and 
the Examiner, are equally loud in its 
praise. These radicals know well 
what will increase the influence of 
their own party : they have an eagle’s 
eye for discovering any thing which 
has a tendency, however remote, to 
continue the hated power of the aris- 
tocracy. Can itbe supposed that they 
would support the bill, unless it went 
to subvert the power of their ene- 
mies ? Their boast, their glory is, that 
it will have this effect: “ Let this bill 
be passed,” says the Examiner, “and 
the settlement of the government 
upon a democratic basis is certain.” 

Where, says Lord Brougham, were 
the rotten boroughs in the days of 
Saxon liberty ? How can it be called 
revolution, which only restores the 
constitution to the days of pristine 
liberty? Where, we ask in reply, 
was the democratic press in the days 
of Alfred? Where was the power 
of the people in the days of Magna 
Charta, when all that the nobles who 
obtained it thought proper to stipu- 
late for the cultivation of the soil, 
was, that their plough-goods should 
not be distrained in seed-time ? 
Where the weight of the commons, 
when their representatives in Parlia- 
ment concluded their petition with, 
“ for God’s sake—and, as an act of 
mercy ?” When the feudal nobility 
lived in rude magnificence in their 
castles, surrounded by their armed 
retainers—when the commons were 
few in number, ignorant, and dispi- 
rited—when the greatest city in the 
kingdom, out of London, did not 
contain 20,000 souls—when printing 
was unknown, and the daily press 
unborn, it might be perfectly safe to 
send writs to every borough as it 
rose to any thing like eminence ; 
though the same would be highly 
perilous at this time, when the power 
of the people has so enormously in- 
creased—when a democratic press 
incessantly stimulates their ambition 
—and the change in the mode of 
warfare, consequent on the inven- 
tion of fire-arms, has caused the 
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sword to fall from the hands of the 
country nobility. An increase of 
borough representation was then re- 
quired to counterbalance the exor- 
bitant power of the feudal nobility 
—an increase of the influence of the 
eers is now required to counterba- 
ance the turbulent vigour of the 
commons. 

No change can be safely introdu- 
ced in favour of popular power, ex- 
cept what is done by slow and imper- 
ceptible additions. Lord Brougham 
has, indeed, ridiculed all plans of 
“ bit-by-bit” reformers; buta greater 
man than Lord Brougham has pro- 
nounced them to be the only safe and 
beneficial innovations. “ Prudenter 
igitur faciunt homines,” says Lord 

acon, “ si in innovationibus suis a 
tempore exemplum petant: tempus 
enim innovat vel maxime sed tacite 
pedetentim ac sine sensu. Expedit 
preterea experimentis novis in cor- 
poribus politicis medendis, non uti, 
nisi urgens incumbat necessitas, aut 
evidens se ostendat utilitas ; et 
sedulo cavere ut reformationis stu- 
dium mutationem inducat non autem 
studium mutationis reformationem 
pretezat.” * 

The democratic tendency of the 
daily press, and its prodigious in- 
fluence even on powerful minds, 
must be calculated upon as a fixed 

ower in future in the constitution. 

ts operation will be always felt, ex- 
cept during those periods of excite- 
ment from foreign war, when the 
ordinary bent of the popular mind 
is for a time diverted. It arises 
partly from the extension of the 
power of reading and thinking on 
political subjects to the mass of the 
community, and partly from the vast 
increase of our manufacturing popu- 
lation. Crowded together in great 
numbers—ignorant except of what 
they learn through the daily press— 
incessantly stimulated by abuse of 
their superiors, such men will al- 
ways be inclined to democracy. 
From their vast numbers, any jour- 
nals which they support must neces- 
sarily have ten times the circulation 
which those enjoy who support the 
aristocratic side of the question. If 
the middling and lower ranks are fifty 
times as numerous as the higher, 





* Bacon, x._66, De Innovationibus. 
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the democratic press will always be 
fifty times as extensive as the con- 
servative. Hence the prodigious in- 
crease of the revolutionary journals 
of the present day, and the alarming 
fact, that, with two or three excep- 
tions, the whole press is on the po- 
pulay side. It is to no purpose to 
say they don’t influence the thinking 
part uf the people ; true, they do not 
—but how many of the readers of 
newspapers are capabie of thinking ? 
Not one in fifty. 

“ 4 democracy,” says Aristotle, 
“ is an aristocracy of orators, some- 
times interrupted by the despetism 
of a single orator.” With truth the 
same may be said of the demagogues 
and radical journals of the present 
time. Complaint is made of borough- 
mongers under the existing system ; 
but who would be the boroughmon- 
gers under the new constitution ? 

he popular journals and leading 
orators on the popular side in Par- 
liament. One of them would return 
more members than are now named 
by any half-dozen of the great borough 
holders in the House of Peers. Per- 
haps the number of members return- 
ed by these great new boroughmon- 
gers would stand thus :— 
O’Connell, 60 Spectator, 37 
Times, 72 Scotsman, 13 
Examiner, 32 Ballot, 35 
Sun, 19 Morning Herald, 22 


Whoever has attended in the cir- 
cle of his own acquaintance, or on a 
general survey of public bodies, to 
the influence of daily papers in rulin 
opinion, will not, we are persuaded, 
deem this statement overcharged. 

Thus the boasted and long wished 
for Reform will amount only to a 
change of masters; we will unhorse 
the aristocracy of rank and station, 
and place that of adventurers in its 
stead ; we will be governed by a do- 
minion more fierce and unbending 
than that of family or possessions ; 
we will overthrow the hereditary 
influence of the Peers and proprie- 
tors of England, and fall under the 
government of the conductors of 
reviews and the editors of newspa- 
pers. Lord Brougham’s bill will de- 
stroy that wholesome state of the 
representation which he has so well 
described as characterising the Eng- 
lish Legislature, and commence in 
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its stead that ruinous rule of adven- 
turers and demagogues, which he 
has so clearly shewn brought on the 
horrors of the French Revolution. 

By pues the present bill, it is 
said you will secure the numerous 
body of the new voters on the side 
of order: full reliance may be pla- 
ced on them in any future contests 
with the inferior and unrepresented 
classes, and the pyramid of society 

laced on a broad and stable basis. 
t is hard to say, whether this argu- 
ment, which at first sight appears 
most plausible, is in reality worse 
founded in precedent or principle. 

In France, after the Restoration in 
1815, the qualification of an elector 
was fixed at the payment of 300 
francs a-year of direct taxes, which, 
making allowance for the difference 
in the value of money, is about L.20 
a-year. Certainly this was a very 
high qualification; implying, as it 
did, at least L.400 a-year of income 
to each elector. Yet high as it was, 
it furnished no security against the 
demand for an extension of the elec- 
tive franchise, by the very exclusive 
and limited class who alone enjoyed 
it. The Chamber of Deputies at 
each successive dissolution became 
more and more democratical, until 
it became so hostile to the Throne, 
that the government could no longer 
be conducted, and a dissolution en- 
sued, under circumstances which 
brought about the Revolution. 

But we need not resort to foreign 
countries for proof of this truth. 
What is the boast of the reformers 
at the present day ? That the electors 
of England would return a great ma- 
jority of reforming members: that 
on a dissolution no man would be 
able to stand up on the hustings but 
those who would pledge themselves 
to support the present bill, which 
makes so great an addition to the 
electors of the empire. If this posi- 
tion be well founded, and that it is 
so, to a great extent, no one can 
doubt, what comes of the argument 
that the new electors will immediate- 
ly close the door against all new en- 
trants, and resolutely range them- 
selves with government in all future 
contests with the people? Why are 
the new and more extended electors 
to be so totally different from the pre- 
sentand more restricted ? Human na- 
ture will be the same in future years 
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as in the present: the same passions 
and desires will mislead mankind 
then as at this time: and the same 
causes which now make the existing 
electors clamour for a duplication of 
their class, will make the reformed 
electors demand universal suffrage 
and vote by ballot. 

The reason is obvious, and will re- 
main the same in all ages. The 
people, after obtaining the elective 
franchise, will soon discover that 
they have been deluded into the ac- 
quisition of a privilege of no practi- 
cal value. The million of electors 
who under the new constitution are 
to return the Parliament of Great 
Britain, will soon find that their con- 
dition is no ways ameliorated by 
the new privilege they have acqui- 
red; that wages are as low, taxes as 
heavy, tithes as vexatious, poor-rates 
as burdensome, as under the old con- 
stitution. If their representatives in 
Parliament are sufficiently strong to 
secure the abolition of these reman 
—the destruction of the church pro- 
perty, and the abolition of the na- 
tional debt, possibly they may be 
contented with these great victories ; 
but till they are gained, they will 
never cease clamouring for an ex- 
tension of the elective franchise to a 
still lower class in society. The rea- 
son is, that it is thus alone that they 
can render the triumph of the people 
complete, and secure the substantial 
fruits of victory, in the destruction 
of taxes, church, and funded preper- 
ty. Till this is gained, as long as the 
influence of the higher ranks suc- 
cessfully resists the concession of 
these practical boons to the lower, 
the democratic electors will never 
cease to recruit their forces from 
the lower classes of society. 

Finding that a privilege shared 
with a million other people is in ef- 
fect worth nothing: that no real be- 
nefit is to be gained by siding with 
the upper classes, and that it is by a 
vigorous concentration of popular 
strength, and the extension of the 
elective franchise to a still more nu- 
merous class, that the influence of 
wealth is to be destroyed, the cry 
will be incessant for an enlargement 
of the constituents. Rank, property, 
and worth, will be buried under the 
waves of popular ambition. 

The reformers often complain that 
their opponents do not fairly meet 
their arguments; that they get up, in 
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their elegant language, ‘‘ Hole and 
Corner Petitions ;”’ and that there is 
a deplorable want of ability on the 
other side. Now, here is an srgu- 
ment which we call on them, and 
defy them, to answer. They nee} not 
pretend that they don’t know of it: 
there are nearly 9000 copies of this 
Journal sold every month, and it is 
read wherever the English lan;ruage 
is understood. We call on thim to 
answer this argument, and to point 
out on what principles they cositend, 
Jirst, that the present electors are 
nearly unanimous in favour of the 
extension of the rights to a much more 
numerous body beneath themselves : 
and, secondly, that the new electors 
will be converted by the Magic Wand 
of Reform into a phalanx determined 
to resist any future and similar ex- 
tension of the suffrage. 

On what ground of justice can 
such an extension be resisted here- 
after? If the L.5 householders raise 
an outcry that they are unrepresent- 
ed, how, after this great concession 
to their L.10 brethren, is it to be re- 
sisted? If the L.1 householders se- 
cond them, how are they to be staved 
off? If they are successful, how is 
universal suffrage to be avoided ? If 
the contest must ultimately come 
on, why postpone it till the strength 
of the friends of the constitution is 
broken by repeated defeats? Each 
successive concession will only aug- 
ment the strength of the democratic, 
and weaken the influence of the con- 
servative party. Extravagant speech- 
es on the hustings, unmeasured pro- 
fessions of zeal for the people in 
Parliament, will be the only titles to 
popular favour, and augment the 
strength of that tide which already 
is held out as irresistible. 

To those who survey in times past 
the delusive and absurd nature of 
public opinion on subjects which 
excited the populace, the weakness 
of yielding to it at the present mo- 
ment will appear truly deplorable. 
We subjoin a few examples of these 
delusions familiar to every reader of 
history ; but the errors which have 
overspread the world since the 
march of intellect began, have thrown 
schoolboy information into the shade. 

Public opinion in Jerusalem was 
unanimous to resist the invasion of 
Titus. Every town and village in 
Judea sent forth its little horde to 
support the capital in a contest ut- 
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terly hopeless, and eleven hundred 
thousand souls in consequence pe- 
rished in its ruins. 

Public opinion in Athens was clear 
for the banishment of Aristides. No 
good reasons could be assigned for 
this caprice towards so great and 
gooda man. “ We are tired,” said 
they, “of hearing him called the Just.” 

Public opinion in Rome condemn- 
ed the great Scipio Africanus, the 
vanquisher of Hannibal,the deliverer 
of his country. He died forsaken in 
a foreign land: on his tomb was en- 
“ope by his own desire, the mourn- 

ul inscription—“ My ungrateful 
country shall not possess my bones.” 

Public opinion in the Roman Re- 
public was unanimous, save among 
the Patricians, for the Agrarian law 
of Gracchus. With the contests to 
which it gave rise, began the civil 
wars which ended in the despetism 
of Cesar. 

Public opinion in Italy strongly 
favoured the aggression of that great 
man. Pompey in vain strove to stem 
the torrent: Italy was yielded up to 
him without a struggle: the empire 
of the world, amidst the acclamations 
of the multitude, was the reward of 
his audacity. 

No emperor was the object of more 
general adulation during his life, or 
more universal execration after his 
death, than Nero. “ Et vulgus,” says 
Tacitus, “ eadem pravitate insecta- 
batur interfectum qua foverat viven- 
tem.” 

Public opinion in modern Europe 
first rose universally and vehemently 
in favour of the crusades. “ Dieu le 
veut: Dieu le veut,’ was the univer- 
sal cry: “ Vox populi, vox Dei,” the 
universal maxim: Empires were 
convulsed : Europe torn up by its 
roots, and precipitated upon Asia; 
hundreds of thousands set forth, 
without guides, on the popular enter- 
prise ; millions of men were sacrifi- 
ced in the holy cause. 

Public opinion in Scotland, at the 
time of the Reformation, was unani- 
mous and violent for the destruc- 

tion of the cathedrals. Devastation, 
which subsequent ages have never 
ceased to deplore, was committed 
amidst the universal applause of the 
people. 

Public opinion in 1642 was vehe- 
ment in favour of the Long Parlia- 
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ment; a contest which brought the 
king to the scaffold, deluged the na- 
tion with blood, unsheathed the sword 
of Cromwell, and stifled liberty for 
fifteen years, was commenced witha 
far more general feeling in its favour 
than now supports Reform. 

Public opinion in 1725 was unani- 
mously and strongly excited in fa- 
vour of the Mississippi scheme, and 
the South Sea Bubble.—Thousands 
were ruined in consequence, and 
the nation brought to the brink of in- 
solvency. 

The prodigious efficacy and inex- 
haustible powers of the sinking fund, 
was for the first half of the late war 
the unanimous object of public ad- 
miration. The only cause of appre- 
hension to all the bankers, merchants, 
and practical men, was, that it would 
pay off the debt too fast, and capital 
be left without a safe investment. 

The Constituent Assembly com- 
menced its labours amidst the una- 
nimous applause of all France. Those 
rash measures of reform, which Lord 
Brougham has so well shewn brought 
on the subsequent convulsion of the 
revolution, were the theme of univer- 
sal admiration with ninety-nine out of 
every hundred in that great kingdom. 

When it was put to the conven- 
tion to decide whether Louis XVI. 
was guilty or innocent, not one man 
ventured to absolve him. Eight hun- 
dred of the ablest men in France were 
unanimous in condemning an inno- 
cent monarch. On a subject, says 
the republican historian, on which 
posterity will unanimously decide 
one way, the convention unanimous- 
ly decided another.* * ®& 

When the annexation of Savoy and 
Piedmont was proposed in the con- 
vention in October 1792, only one 
voice was raised against an unjustifi- 
able aggression which entailed a 
dreadful war on Europe, and for the 
first time for 400 years, brought an 
invading army to the French capital. 

The whole of France was unani- 
mous in eee Napoleon’s ex- 
pedition to Russia in 1812. “ The 
youth,” says Segur, “ looked upon it 
as a mere military promenade: a 

arty of pleasure, which would hard- 
y last six months.” 

Every body recollects the general 
delusion in favour of joint-stock com- 
panies in 1825. From the Chancel- 





* Mignet. vol. i. p. 239. 
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lor of the Exchequer, downwards, 
there was but one opinion as to the 
boundless wealth and inexhaustible 
resources of the British empire. The 
public as little suspected the catas- 
trophe of December 1825, as the re- 
formers of the present day do the 
probable consequence of their mea- 
sures. 

Examples of this sort lead the 
— to distrust public opinion 
on all occasions, when it is violently 
excited. Education cannot give in- 
tellect. Newspapers will not extin- 
guish passion. The great majority of 
the public are now as incapable of 
judging on political subjects as they 
were in the days of Aristides. Print- 
ing has extended to the whole people 
the passions of a mob; it has not 
given them a larger share of intellect. 

Suppose that Lord Goderich, du- 
ring the joint-stock mania of 1824, 
had come forward and said, “ Public 
opinion is irresistible; it runs with a 
tremendous current just now in fa- 
vour of joint-stock companies. Go- 
vernment must head the movement, 
and therefore the whole resources of 
the empire must be forthwith em- 
barked in a grand national joint-stock 
speculation.” What would we now 
have said of such an attempt to in- 
crease, instead of subduing, that dan- 
gerous effervescence in the public 
mind ? Which would have rendered 
permanent the ruinous effects of in- 
dividual extravagance, and made po- 
pular delusion the means of inflictin 
an indelible wound on the credit an 
resources of the country? That is 
precisely what the Reformers are 
attempting on a far greater scale, and 
with infinitely more dangerous im- 
plements to effect at this time. 

If the representatives of the peo- 
ple are to yield to all the caprices 
of their constituents, if the outcry of 
journals, or the effusions of orators 
at meetings, are immediately to 
stamp their authority on the mea- 
sures of the Legislature, where is 
the advantage of a Parliament, where 
the superiority of a representative 
over a republican form of Govern- 
ment? Hitherto it has been suppo- 
sed, that the great advantage of a 
representative form of Government 
was, that it prevented this sudden and 

erilous communication of public 
impulse to national measures; that 
it gave the passions time to coel, and 
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rendered Government not the organ 
of popular excitement, but of sober 
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thought. All these advantages, sanc- 
tioned by the experience of ages, are 
now forgotten. Parliament is repre- 
sented as a body of delegates, not 
legislators; and reform, it is said, 
must be granted, not because it is 
right, but because the people will it. 

That distress has existed to a very 
great extent in this country, for many 
years past, is certain; and it has ex- 
isted in the most galling form; in im- 
mediate and painful contrast with 
extraordinary wealth and prosperity. 
By the operation of some great 
causes, as universal and irresistible 
as the tempests of Heaven, whole 
classes have been precipitated into 
ruin, while others have been eleva- 
ted almost unconsciously into com- 
parative affluence. The suffering 
produced by these great changes, has 
unquestionably been one great cause 
of the universality of the present cry 
for reform among the middling ranks. 
Now, we would ask'the agitators, how 
they can reconcile it to their con- 
science, to take advantage of general 
distress, to rouse the people to de- 
mand a great change in Government, 
from which they well know they can 
derive no practical benefit ; but from 
which, if conceded, the means of fu- 
ture convulsion are irrecoverably 
placed in their hands ? 

Ministers came into office with 
three pledges, Peace, Retrenchment, 
and Reform. The first they will not 
be able in all probability to keep. 
The passions awakened in republi- 
can France, by their favourite revo- 
lution in that country, will soon ren- 
der that impossible. ‘The second, 
they admit, they cannot carry farther 
than their predecessors have done ; 
on the contrary, their estimates have 
exceeded those of former years by 
above L.500,000 yearly. What prac- 
tical benefit then will accrue from 
the concession of Reform to the 
lower orders ? If the Reformed Par- 
liament preserve the national faith, 
(and we cannot suppose it is intend- 
ed to violate it,) how are the public 
burdens to be relieved? How is la- 


bour to be rendered more abundant, 

ain more cheap, taxes less oppress- 
ive, than at this time? Do the Re- 
formers mean to say, they will be 
able to carry on Government with- 
out taxes, pay the interest of the debt 
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without customs, teach the poor 
without a church establishment, re- 
lieve distress without a poor’s rate ? 
If they can do so, let them boldly pro- 
claim the abolition of taxes, tithes, 
and poor’s rate; if not, cease to de- 
lude the people into demanding a 
measure which can confer none of 
the benefits which are generally ex- 
pected from its adoption. To say it 
will prevent future war, is contrary 
to all experience. Nations invariably 
grow warlike and turbulent in pro- 

ortion as they become democratic. 

epublican Rome conquered the an- 
cient, republican France, the modern 
continent. 

But though a Reformed Parlia- 
ment will not, without violating the 
public credit—that is, extinguishing 
the capital of the country—be able to 

ive any relief to the poor, it may con- 
fidently be expected to furnish an in- 
exhaustible source of agitation to ag- 
gravate the severity of future dis- 
tress. We have a signal example of 
this in Ireland, where distress has 
facilitated agitation, and agitation in 
its turn, by paralysing industry, and 
debarring the entrance of capital, has 
perpetuated distress. With this vi- 
cious and fatal circle staring them in 
the face ; with the example of France 
and Belgium suffering to an unparal- 
leled degree from the same cause, it 
is into this vortex of alternate dis- 
tress and agitation that the Reform- 
ers would precipitate this country. 
They would create a Parliament 
bound to respond immediately to the 
clamour of the populace; compelled 
to give vent to every burst of public 
discontent; destined to become not 
the scene of beneficent legislation, or 
practical improvement, Dut of fac- 
tious contention and querulous de- 
bate. 

If there is any one duty more sa- 
cred than another in such periods of 
excitement, it is that on the part of 
legislators to moderate the public 
effervescence, and resolutely with- 
stand those demands which they 
judge fatal to the balance of the con- 
stitution, or perilous to the institu- 
tions of the empire. Concession, in 
such circumstances, is the weakest, 
as well as the basest policy. It was 
not by yielding to the extravagant 
demands of the plebeians, that the 
Roman senate obtained the empire 
of the world, but by resolutely re- 


sisting them, and enduring the last 
extremities, rather than surrender 
the constitution of their forefathers. 
Such conduct was in the end tri- 
umphant; the nobles ultimately pre- 
vailed in every contest, and the em- 
pire, though often endangered, was 
never overturned by popular vio- 
lence. 

Concession and conciliation were 
tried to their utmost extent by the 
Britons and other inhabitants of the 
Roman empire, when exposed to the 
inroads of the Danes. The weak and 
timid monarchs of the Heptarchy, 
proceeding on the principle now 
urged in support of Reform, sought 
to buy off their enemies, by giving 
them sometimes L.10,000, sometimes 
L.20,000, on condition that they 
would depart, and not return. They 
did depart, accordingly, and returned 
invariably in six months, in greater 
force than before, ec = th, with 
the spoils of their Me and pusilla- 
nimous enemies. Who put an end 
to that ruinous system of conciliation 
and concession? Alfred the Great, 
who from the first refused to yield 
any | pig sane and fought his enemies 
hand to hand, till he expelled them 
from his shores, and founded the 
English monarchy. 

The case is exactly the same with 
the concessions now so loudly re- 
commended to the popular demands 
for power. ‘The more you concede, 
the more daring and vehement they 
will become. Every successive ac- 
quisition will be made the means of 
a still more extravagant demand, 
until the last remnants of the mo- 
narchy are swept away, and bloody 
republicanism proclaimed in its stead. 
There is noevading the danger. Con- 
cession must now be stopped, or the 
nation may make up its mind to re- 
publican institutions ; and what will 
then become of the church property, 
the national debt, the estates of the 
nobility, or the lives of all the higher 
orders ? 

Concession was the principle on 
which Charles I. eel He first 
yielded the Petition of Rights, which, 
as Mr Hume observes, “ was so great 
a concession to the Commons, that 
it in truth amounted to a revolu- 
tion.” He gave up tonnage and 
poundage; he yielded Strafford to 
their violence; he agreed to trien- 
nial parliaments; he allowed the 
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sheriff to be invested with the power 
of sumimoning them, if not convoked 
by royal authority; his ministers 
were chosen exclusively from the 
popular party; he paid the arrears 
of his rebellious Scotch troops; he 
conceded to all the demands of the 
Scotch Parliament ; the famous “ Re- 
monstrance” of the Commons was 
carried, after a vehement debate; 
and what was the consequence of 
all these concessions ? Encouraged 
by so much success, the Commons 
openly declared to the Lords, “ that 
they themselves were the sole repre- 
sentative body of the nation; that 
the Peers were nothing but indivi- 
duals, who held their seats in a par- 
ticular capacity ; and, therefore, if 
their Lordships would not consent 
to the passing of acts, necessary for 
the preservation of the people, the 
Commons, together with such of the 
Lords as were sensible of the dan- 
ger, must join together, and repre- 
sent the matter to his Majesty.”’* 
Having stript the Crown of all its 
prerogatives, the Commons next in- 
sisted for the command of the Mili- 
tia, which would have given them 
the exclusive use of the sword; the 
civil war ensued; the king was be- 
headed, the peers abolished, and 
Cromwell enthroned. 

Louis XVI. was the next monarch 
who in turbulent times tried the 
system of concession. The nation 
demanded the States General—he 
convoked them: they demanded a 
popular representation—he antici- 
pated them by, voluntarily and by a 
royal ordinance, doubling the depu- 
ties from the Tiers Etat: they de- 
manded the abolition of feudal rights 
and personal services—he abolished 
them. He agreed to abandon all the 
prerogatives of his crown: he formed 
the National Guard, dismissed his 
Royal Guard and attendants, made 
war on his own brother-in-law, the 
Emperor of Austria, issued severe 
proclamations against the emigrants, 
granted a constitution more free than 
the Republicans themsélves have 
adopted in 1831, and sanctioned the 
coniiscation of all the property of the 
Church. His whole life was one 
uninterrupted series of concessions 
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and reforms, and, in return, he was 
led to the scaffold. 

The nobles vied with the Soverei 
in the surrender of their rights. At the 
first struggle, in July 1789, between 
the noblesse and commons as to sit- 
ting in one or separate Chambers, 
forty-six of their number, headed by 
the Duke of Orleans, joined the Tiers 
Etat ; they voluntarily, on the night of 
August 4th, surrendered all their ex- 
clusive privileges; they consented to 
the abolition of tithes, titles of honour, 
entails, and dignities of every de- 
scription. They concurred in a con- 
stitution of the most democratic cha- 
racter; and they received, in return 
for so many concessions, exile, con- 
fiscation, and death. 

The clergy of France were the first 
and steadiest friends of the revolu- 
tion. During the dependence of the 
contest as to a single or separate 
Chambers, 127 of their body left 
their own order, and united with the 
Commons; and, by so doing, first 
gave them a numerical superiority, 
and compelled the union of all the 
three estates in the National Assem- 
bly. Unbounded gratitude, universal 
joy, followed this first and decisive 
movement towards the popular side ; 
and, in return, the Assembly confis- 
cated their whole property, banished 
and proscribed their leading mem- 
bers, and sent them forth destitute 
into that very country, whose free- 
dom their adherence had been the 
first means of establishing. 

At the very time that these dread- 
ful scenes were passing in the neigh- 
bouring kingdom, the cry for reform, 
spreading as at present by contagion, 
became vehement in this country. 
Revolution, bloodshed, and massacre, 
were loudly threatened if it were any 
longer delayed. “The nation,” it was 
said, “ will no longer submit to be 
trifled with ; the representation must 
be reformed, the demand for extended 
popular constituents must be satis- 
fied, or a revolution will inevitably 
ensue.”+ But this clamour was not 
met by concession. Mr Pitt resisted 
the popular cry. He was supported 
by the firmness and intrepidity of the 
British aristocracy; the threatened 
revolution came to nothing, and the 





* Hume, vi. 393, 


+ Thoughts on Reform, 1793, p. 27. 
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constitution, with its inestimable 
blessings, was preserved. 

“The revolution in France in 1830,” 
says Lord John Russell, “ was occa- 
sioned by a refusal to bend to the 
popular voice.” There never was a 
more mistaken assertion. It was oc- 
casioned by a violation of the consti- 
tution, and by no refusal to concede 
Reform. Because, say the Reformers, 
‘a violation of the constitution brought 
on a revolution in France, therefore 
-a violation of the constitution will 
prevent it in this country : because the 
‘disfranchisement of 40,000 French 
-electors overturned the French, there- 
fore the disfranchisement of 40,000 
English electors, will establish the 
English throne ! 

If the demand for Reform were 
occasioned by any experienced grie- 
vance, which Reform could remedy, 
it would, indeed, be dangerous to 
refuse it. Actual evils do not pass 
away like the fleeting passions of 
the multitude. But there is no ac- 
tual evil in the country to which 
Reform could apply a remedy. The 
demand for it has all grown up with- 
in these six months: it has arisen 
from foreign contagion, and been 
fanned by party ambition. 

When the disunion among his ad- 
herents had brought the constitution 
into the highest peril; when public 
opinion was violently shaking, and 
the press, as usual, was fanning 
the flame, there was one man who 
dared in Parliament to front the 
danger, who threw away unequalled 
popularity, and abandoned supreme 
power to discharge his duty, who 
greatly dared to tell an insane na- 
tion that they were rushing on de- 
struction—that man was the Duke 
of Wellington. Again we repeat 
what we said on Ist January last :— 
there never was a determination of 
a minister so much the subject of 
obloquy at the time, as his declara- 
tion against Reform in November 
last. There is none to which posterity 
will point with more exultation : 


“ Justum, et tenacem propositi virum, 
Non civium ardor prava jubentium, 
Non vultus instantis tyranni, 
Mente quatit solida, neque auster, 
Dax inquieti turbidus Hadriz, 
Nec fulminantis magna manus Jovis, 
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Si fractus illabatur orbis, 
Impavidum ferient ruine.” 


The ultimate success or rejection 
of this measure is altogether imma- 
terial in the estimate of the moral 
grandeur of this conduct. We read 
with more admiration the firmness 
of Cato at Utica, than the triumph 
of Cesar at Pharsalia. 


“ Victrix causa Deis placuit, sed victa 
Catoni.” 


But if the fatal divisions of the con- 
servative party have brought the 
country to its present perilous con- 
dition, their subsequent union has 
nobly atoned for the error. In the 
long annals of British greatness, 
there is nothing more splendid than 
the conduct of the minority in the 
House of Commons on the Reform 
Bill. To say that they have nobly 
sustained the combat, that they have 
proved themselves infinitely supe- 
rior to their adversaries in debate, 
is to bestow the lowest praise of 
which their conduct is worthy. The 
moral courage, the enduring firm- 
ness they have displayed, is its no- 
blest quality. Placed between mi- 
nisterial frowns and popular discon- 
tent, threatened with the loss of 
their seats in the Legislature by in- 
sane constituents, and met by the 
whole weight of government influ- 
ence, they have never flinched from 
their duty. If Parliament is to give 
place to a Convention; if the long 
career of its glory is to terminate, it 
will not have perished in the decline 
either of its honour or its usefulness. 
—Its last acts have been the most 
beneficent and the most just of its 
existence. The names of its latest 
defenders, of Peel, Vyvyan, and We- 
therell, will stand foremost in the 
lists of English patriotism ; and when 
the delusion of the moment shall 
have passed away, when history shall 
judge the actions of men, and the 
voice of ages shall pronounce their 
doom, they will be classed by a 
mourning posterity with the first 
anthors of British freedom; and the 
same honours decreed to those who 
have sought to prolong, with those 
who called into existence, the Bri- 
tish constitution. 
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DR PARR AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 


No. 


How peculiarly painful it is to all 
parties—judges and juries, govern- 
ment, the public in general, the cul- 
prit, and his friends in particular— 
when a literary man falls under the 
lash of the law! How irritating to 
himself and others that he should be 
transported—how disgusting that he 
should be hanged! Such fates, how- 
ever, befell some of Dr Parr’s dear- 
est connexions; he lived to see his 
most valued pupil expatriated, in 
company with felons, to “ the Great 
Botanic Bay ;” and he lived to ac- 
company another friend (who also 
by one biographer is described as a 
pupil) to the foot of the gallows. 

We mention not these things by 
way of reproach to Dr Parr’s me- 
mory. The sufferings of his un- 
happy friends, after they came into 
trouble, called out none but the good 
qualities of his nature. Never, in- 
deed, was Samuel Parr seen to 
greater advantage, than when ani- 
mating the hopes, supporting the 
fortitude, or ministering to the com- 
forts, of the poor dejected prisoner 
in his gloomy cell, at a time when 
self-reproaches had united with the 
frowns of the world to make the 
consolations of friendship somewhat 
more than usually trying to the giver, 
and a thousand times more valuable 
to the receiver. When all others 
forsook the wretched, and fled, Dr 
Parr did not; his ear was open to 
the supplications of all who sate in 
darkness and sorrow; and wherever 
the distress was real, remembering 
that he himself also was a poor 
frailty-laden human creature, he did 
not think it became him too severely 
to examine in what degrees guilt or 
indiscretion had concurred to that 
effect. Sam Parr! these things will 
make the earth lie light upon your 
last abode; flowers will flourish on 
its verdant roof; and gleams of such 
remembrances extort an occasional 
twinge of compunction even from 
us—at the very moment when we 
are borrowing old Sir Christopher’s 
— knout [No. 8—his scutica, not 

is flagellum] gently to “ perstringe” 
your errors. 


Til. 


Sam Parr! we love you; we said 
so once before. But perstringing, 
which was a favoured word of your 
own, was a no less favoured act. 
You also in your lifetime perstrin- 
ged many people; some of whom 
perstringed you, Sam, smartly in re- 
turn ; some kissed the rod; and some 
disdained it in silence. Complaint 
therefore on your behalf would be 
unreasonable; that same parresia, 
which in your lifetime furnished a 
ground for so many thousand die- 
charges of the same Grecian pun on 
your own name, (each duly delivered 
by its elated author as the original 
explosion, ) obliges us to deal frankly 
with your too frequent errors, even 
when we are most impressed by the 
spectacle of your truly Christian be- 
nignity. Indeed, the greater your 
benignity, the better is our title to 
tax those errors which so often de- 
feated it. For why, let us ask of 
Dr Parr’s friends, should he choose 
to testify his friendship to men, 
in standing by them, and giving 
his countenance to their affliction, 
rather than in the wiser course—so 
suitable to his sacred calling—of in- 
terposing his gentler counsels be- 
tween their frantic designs and the 
dire extremities which naturally con- 
ducted to that affliction? In Gerrald’s 
case, he certainly had counselled and 
warned him of the precipice on which 
he stood, indue season. But to him, 
as to the chamois hunter of the Alps, 
danger was a temptation even for its 
own sake: he hungered and thirsted 
after political martyrdom. And it is 
possible, that in that case Dr Parr 
found no grounds of self-reproach. 
Possible, we say ; even here we speak 
doubtingly, because if Dr Parr ap- 
plied sedatives to his fiery nature in 
1794, he had in 1790-2 applied stimu- 
lants ; if, finally, when Mr Pitt and 
the French Reign of Terror shewed 
that no trifling could be allowed, he 
pulled vainly at the curb-rein (as 
his letters remain to shew )—origin- 
ally, it is beyond all doubt that he 
used the spur. Violence and in- 
temperance, it is true, in Mr Gerrald 
were constitutional ; -yet there ean 
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be little doubt that, for the republi- 
can direction which they took, his 
indiscreet tutor was nearly altoge- 
ther answerable. 

Joseph Gerrald was a man of great 
talents: his defence upon his trial 
shews it : and we have the assurance 
of an able critic, who was himself 
present at its delivery, in March 1794, 
that no piece of forensic eloquence 
on record better deserved the pro- 
found attention with which it was re- 
ceived : “ you might,” as he assured 
us, “ during the whole time,- have 
heard a pin drop.” Under happier 
auspices* than Dr Parr’s, how dis- 
tinguished a citizen might this man 
have become! As to Mr Oliver, it is 
Dr Parr’s own statement of the case, 
(a statement which, at this day, we 
presume, few persons will be found 
to believe, ) that he was condemned 
and executed for drinking Mr Fox’s 
health, and reading Tom Paine’s wri- 
tings; in short, for being a Jacobin. 
The little trifling circumstance that 
he was also a murderer, with Dr 
Parr weighs nothing at all. Take 
then his own representation: who 
was it that countenanced the reading 
of Tom Paine, criticizing his infa- 
mous books ascounterpoises to those 
of Burke, and as useful in bringing 
out a neutral product ? Who was it 
that gave to Warwickshire, (Mr Oli- 
ver’s part of the country,) nay, to all 
England, the one sole example of a 
“ budge doctor,’ arrayed in the 
scarlet robes of the English univer- 
sities, and a public instructor of the 
young English aristocracy, speaking 
cautiously and respectfully of this 
shallow dogmatist, who, accordin 
to his power, laid the axe to all civil 

overnment throughout the world ? 
Who, but one man, clothed in the 
character of a Christian minister, 
could have been blinded by party 
violence to the extent of praising 
in a qualified manner, and naming 
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amongst creditable writers, the most 
insolent theomachist and ruffian in- 
fidel of ancient or modern times ? 
If Dr Parr’s friends acted upon Mr 
Paine’s principles, propagated Mr 
Paine’s principles, and suffered in 
public estimation, even to the extent 
of martyrdom, as champions of those 

rinciples—nobody can suppose that 
in selecting and professing a faith so 
full of peril, they could be other than 
greatly influenced by the knowledge 
that a learned doctor in the Church 
of England, guide and tutor to them- 
selves, had publicly spoken of that 
Mr Paine as an authority not alto- 
gether without his claims to consi- 
deration. 

But we have insensibly wandered 
into political considerations at a 
point of our review, where the pro- 
per object before us was—Dr Parr 
as a man of letters. For this we 
have some excuse, considering that 
politics and literature so naturally 
blended in Dr Parr’s practice of 
authorship, that perhaps not one of 
his most scholarlike performances, 
but is richly interveined with politi- 
cal allusions and sarcasms, nor one 
of those most professedly political, 
which did not often turn aside to 
gather flowers from the fields of the 
muses, or herbs “ of med’cinable 
power” from the gardens of philo- 
sophy. The truth is, the Doctor 
wrote as he lived; bending to mo- 
mentary gusts of passion ; recovering 
himself by glimpses to a_ higher 
standard of professional duty; re- 
membering by fits that he was offi- 
cially a teacher, spiritual and intel- 
lectual ; forgetting himself too often 
into a partisan and a zealot. 

However, as we shall consider Dr 
Parr’s politics under a separate and 
peculiar head, we will, for the pre- 
sent, confine ourselves more rigor- 
ously to his literary character, diffi- 
cult as we really find it to observe a 





* And perhaps in candour it should be added, under happier fortunes and more 
prudence in his liaisons with the other sex. He was in some degree a dissolute man ; 
but perhaps he might; have been otherwise under more noble treatment from the 


woman of his heart. . 


His unhappiness, on this point, latterly, was great; and 


there is reason to think that he seeretly wished to lay down his life, and resorted to 


politics as the best means of doing so with reputation. 


He had a passionate love for 


an unworthy woman, whom he had strong reasons for thinking unfaithful to him. 
And at all events, like toe many of her sex, she had the baseness to trifle with his 


apparent misery. 
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line of strict separation, which the 
good doctor himself is for ever 
tempting or provoking us to forget. 

As aman of letters, then, what was 
it—what power, what accomplish- 
ment, what art, that Dr Parr could 
emblazon upon his shield of pre- 
tence, as characteristically his own? 
Latin; Latin guoad knowledge; 
Latin quoad practical skill. “ Read- 
ing,” said he, “ reflection, the office 
of a teacher, and much practice in 
composition, have given me a com- 
mand over the Latin sufficient for 
the ordinary purposes of a scholar.” 
This was his own estimate of him- 
self: and it was a modest one—too 
modest: and possibly he would not 
have made it had he been addressing 
any body but a Whig lord, taught 
from his earliest youth to take his 
valuation of Dr Parr from a party 
who regarded him as their champion 
and martyr. Yet again, it is not im- 
possible that he was sincere: for 
the insincere will make a general 
profession of humility in the ab- 
stract, and yet revolt from the test of 
individual comparisons: they confess 
how much they fall short of their own 
ideal; but as to John, Thomas, or 
William, they would spurn a claim of 
superiority for them. Now, Dr Parr 
sometimes goes so far in his humi- 
lity as to “name names:’’ Sir Wil- 
liam Jones, Sir George Baker—— 
these we are sure of, and we think 
Bishop Lowth, were amongst the 
masters of Latinity, to whom he 
somewhere concedes the palm for 
this accomplishment, on a question 
of comparison with himself. We 
must profess our own hearty dissent 
from such a graduation of the ho- 
nours. Sir George Baker, from his 
subjects, is less generally known. 
He was an Etonian, and wrote at 
least with facility : but, to speak of 
the other two, who are within every 
body’s reach, we contend that, 
maugre their reputation, they do not 
write good Latin. The kind of Latin 
they affect is in bad taste: too florid, 
too rotund, too little idiomatic: its 
structure is vicious, and evidences an 
English origin. Of Lowth we say 
this even more determinately than of 
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Sir W. Jones.* Some day or other 
we shall make a great article on 
this subject; and we shall then il- 
lustrate largely: for without illus- 
tration, such a discussion is as empty 
and aerial as a feast of the Barme- 
cide. 

Meantime, whatsoever the me- 
chanic hounds may say who now 
give the tone to education, the art of 
writing Latin finely is a noble accom- 
plishment; and one, we will take 
upon us to say, which none but a man 
of distinguished talent will succeed 
in. Allthe scholarship in the world 
will not avail to fight up against the 
tyranny of modern idioms and mo- 
dern fashions of thought—the whole 
composition will continue tobe redo- 
lent of lamps not fed with Attic oil, 
but with gas—base gas—unless in the 
hands of a man vigorous and agile 
enough to throw off the yoke of ver- 
nacular custom, 

‘* Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life.” 

No custom cramps and masters a 
man’s freedom so effectually as the 
household diction which he hears 
from all around him. And that man, 
who succeeds (like Dr Parr) in 
throwing his thoughts into ancient 
moulds, does a greater feat than he 
that turned the Euphrates into a new 
channel for the service of his army. 

This difficulty is in itself a suffi- 
cient justification of modern Latin— 
coupled, as it is, with so useful an 
activity of thought. But, apart from 
that, will any man contend that the 
establishment of a great common- 
wealth can be complete without 
artists in Latinity ?—Even rogues, 
swindlers, hangmen, are essential to 
the proper mounting of a great me- 
tropolis : a murderer or two perhaps, 
in the complete subdivision of em- 
ployments, would not be amiss in 
casting the parts for a full perform- 
ance of civil life. Not that we ap- 

rove of murder for murder’s sake : 
ar from it! It is scandalous, and 
what every good man must decidedly 
condemn and pointedly discourage. 
But still, if murders are to be, and 
murders will be, and murders must 
be, then of course we might as well 
have them executed in an artist-like 





* It is remarkable, however, that Sir William’s Greek is far better than Parr’s, 
Jones’s has all the air of the genuine antique: Parr’s is villainous, : 
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manner, as in the horrid bungling 
style so offensive in rude countries 
to the eye of delicate taste, and the 
mind of sensibility. Assuredly, it 
cannot be denied, that all sorts of 
villains, knaves, prigs, and so forth, 
are essential parts in the equipage of 
social life. Else why do we regard 
pclice as so indispensable a function 
of organized society? for without 
corresponding objects in the way of 
ssounivels, sharks, erimps, pimps, 
ring-droppers, &c.,— police-officers 
would be idle superfluities, and 
liable to general disgust. 

But, waving the question as stretch- 
ed to this extent,—for artists who 
work in Latin we may plead more 
reasons than Mr Blackwood is like- 
ly to allow us scope for in one ar- 
ticle,—we shall press but one ar- 

ment, and that applied to our 
just national pride. I[s it not truly 
shameful that a great nation should 
have occasion to go abroad for any 
odd bit of Latin that it may chance 
to want in the way of inscription for 
a triumphal monument, for a tomb, 
for a memorial pillar, for a public or 
official gift? Conceding (as, under 
the terrors of Mr Blackwood’s pru- 
ning knife, we do concede for the 
moment) that Latin is of little other 
application—is it to be endured that 
we should be reduced to the neces- 
sity of importing our Latin secre- 
tary ?* For instance, we will men- 
tion one memorable case. The Czar 
Alexander, as all the world knows, 
one fine day, in the summer of that 
immortal year 1814, went down to 
Oxford in company with our own 
Regent, the King of Prussia, the Het- 
man of the Cossacks, and a long roll 
of other princely personages, with 
titles fatiguing to the memory, and 
names from which orthography re- 
coils aghast. Some were entertained 
at one college—some at another. 
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The emperor’s billet fell upon Mer- 
ton College; and in acknowledgment 
of the hospitality there shewn, some 
time afterwards he sent to the war- 
den and fellows, through Count Lie- 
ven, his ambassador to the court of 


London, a magnificent vase of Sibe- 
rian jasper. This vase wanted an 
inscription—a Latin inscription of 
eourse. This inscription was to be 
worked in Russia, and the workmen 
stood resting upon their tools until 
this should come out from England. 
Now, under these circumstances, 
John Bull! conceive the shame and 
the scandal—if Oxford, the golden 
seat of classical erudition, under the 
very eyes of the Czar and his ambas- 
sador, had been obliged to resort to 
some coxcomb on the continent for 
the small quantity of Latin required ? 
What would Mrs Grundy have said? 
What would the Hetman have said ? 
And Woronzoff, and Kutusoff, and 
Doctoroft, and Tchitchzakoff? In- 
deed we cannot think it altogether 
becoming to Oxford, that Cambridge 
should have furnished the artist— 
for Dr Parr it was who undertook 
and executed the inscription, which, 
after all, exhibited too Spartan a na- 
kedness to have taxed any man very 
severely, except for the negative 
quality of forbearance; and the scan- 
dal, as between the two universities, 
is actually on record and in print, 
of a chancellor of the one (Lord 
Grenville) corresponding with a doc- 
tor of the other, for a purpose which 
exclusively concerned Oxford. Per- 
haps the excuse may be, that Oxford 
was not interested as a body in an 
affair which belonged personally to 
the warden and fellows of one so- 
ciety. And at all events, the national 
part of the scandal was averted.+ 
On this subject, which furnishes 
so many a heart-ache to a loyal-heart- 
ed Englishman, we would beg to 





* We say Latin secretary, as indicating an office so far as regards its duties, which 


really does exist, though the emoluments do not. 
to be executed in Latin, and it is dene gratis, and by various hands. 


There is a great deal of public work 
But, were this 


an age for increasing the public burdens, we should suggest the propriety of creating 
anew the formal appointment of Latin secretary, which ought for many reasons 
never to have been abolished. The Fox Ministry would have done rightly to have 
restored the office, and to have rewarded Dr Parr by the first appointment. 

+ But surely the brother of Sir Henry Halford (as the warden of Merton, Dr 
Peter Vaughan, we believe was) needed not to have gone out of his own family con- 
nexions for such an assistance, For Sir Henry himself writes Latin with ease and 
effect, 
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throw a hasty glance. John Bull, 
who piques himself so much and so 
justly on the useful and the respect- 
able, on British industry, British 
faith, British hardware, British mo- 
rals, British muskets (which are by 
no means the best specimens of our 
morals, judging by the proportion that 
annually bursts in the hands of poor 
savages )—and, generally speaking, 
upon British arts, provided only they 
are the useful and the mechanical 
arts—this same John Bull has the 
most sheepish distrust of himself in 
every accomplishment that professes 
& purpose of ornament and mere 
beauty. Here he has a universal 
superstition in favour of names in 
ano and ini. Every foreigner in- 
deed, but more especially every Ita- 
lian—it is John’s private faith—is 
by privilege of nature a man of taste, 
and, by necessity, a knave. Were 
it only of music that he thought this, 
and only of Italian foreigners, per- 
haps he might not be so far amiss. 
Oh! the barbarous leaning of Bri- 
tish taste as regards music! oh, the 
trashy songs which pollute our thea- 
tres, and are allowed to steal into 
the operas of Mozart! Strange that 
the nation whose poetry and drama 
discover by degrees so infinitely the 
most passion, should in their music 
discover the least ! Not merely, how- 
ever, in arts, technically so called, 
but in every branch of ornamental 
knowledge, every thing that cannot 
be worked in a loom, weighed on a 
steel-yard, measured by an ellwand, 
valued by an auctioneer, John Bull 
secretly distrusts himself and his 
own powers. He may talk big when 
his patriotism is irritated; but his 
secret and sincere ‘opinion, is that 
nature has made him a barbarian as 
regards the beautiful ; if not for sen- 
sibility, at any rate for performance; 
and that in cempensation of this no- 
vercal usage, fortune has given him 
a long purse to buy his beauty ready 
made. Hence it is, that, whilst 
openly disavowing it, John is for 
ever sneaking privately to foreigners, 
and tempting them with sumptuous 
bribes, to undertake a kind of works 
which many times would be better 
done by domestic talents. Latin, we 
may be sure, and Greek, fall too 
much within the description of the 
ornamental—to be relished of home 
manufacture, Whenever, therefore, 
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a great scholar was heard of on the 
continent, him John Bull proceeded 
to buy or to one for. Many were 
imported at the Reformation. Joseph 
Scaliger was courted in the sue- 
ceeding age. A younger friend of 
his, Isaac Casaubon, a capital scholar, 
but a dull man, and rather knavish, 
was caught. Exultingly did John 
hook him, play with him, and land 
him. James I. determined that he 
would have his life written by him: 
and, in fact, all sorts of uses were 
meditated and laid out for their 
costly importation. But he died 
without doing any thing that he would 
not have done upon the continent; 
the whole profit of the transaction 
rested with the Protestant cause, 
which (but for English gold) Casau- 
bon would surely have abandoned 
for the honours and emoluments of 
Rome. Cromwell again, perfect John 
Bull as he was in this feature, also 
preserved the national faith; he 
would have his martial glories re- 
corded. Well: why not ? Especial- 
ly for one who had Milton at his 
right hand. But no; he thought 
little of him—he would buy a fo- 
reigner. In fact, he was in treaty 
for several; and we will venture to 
say that Salmasius himself was not 
more confounded upon finding him- 
self suddenly seized, bound, and 
whirled at Milton’s chariot wheels, 
in afield where he was wont to career 
up and down as supreme and unques- 
tioned arbiter, and at most expect- 
inga few muttered insults, that would 
not require notice,—than Cromwell 
was on hearing that his own cham- 

ion, a Londoner born, and manu- 
actured at Cambridge, had verily 
taken the conceit out of the vain- 
glorious, but all-learned Frenchman, 
It was just such another essay as 
between Orlando and the Duke’s 
wrestler—as well for the merits of 
the parties, as for the pleasant dis- 
appointment to the lookers-on. For 
even on the continent all men re- 
joiced in the humiliation of Salma- 
sius. Charles IL, again, and his fa- 
vourite ministers, had heard of Des 
Cartes as a philosopher and Latinist, 
but apparently not of Lord Bacon, 
except asa lawyer. King William, 
though in the age of Bishop Pearson, 
and Stillingfleet, and Bentley, in the 
very rare glances which he conde- 
scended to bestow on literature, 
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7 
spines at Greevius, Gronovius, and 
other Dutch professors of humanity 
on a ponderous scale. And, omit- 
ting scores of other cases, we could 
bring in illustration, even in our own 
day, the worthy George III., thinking 
it would be well to gain the émprz- 
matur of his own pocket university 
of Gottingen, before he made up his 
mind on the elementary bouks used 
in the great schools of England, dis- 
tched a huge bale of grammars, 
xicons, vocabularies, fables, selec- 
tions, exercise-books, spe]ling-books, 
and Heaven knows what all, to that 
most concinnous and most rotund of 
professors—Mr Heyne. At Cesar’s 
command, the professor slightly in- 
spected them ; and having done so, 
he gromned at the quality of the su- 
perb English paper, so much harder, 
stiffer, and more unaccommodatin 
to domestic purposes than that soft 
German article, prepared by men of 
feeling and consideration in that Jand 
of sentiment, and thereupon (we 
pretend not to say how far in conse- 
quence thereof) he drew up an an- 
ery and vindictive verdict on their 
lective merits. And thus it hap- 
pone that his Majesty came to have 
ut an indifferent opinion of English 
schoo! literature. Now, in this in- 
stance, we see the John Bull mania 
ushed to extremity. For surely 
r Parr, on any subject whatever, 
barring Greek, was as competent a 
scholar as Master Heyne.* And 
on this particular subject, the jest is 
apparent, that Parr was, and Heyne 
was not, a schoolmaster. Parr had 
cultivated the art of teaching all 
his life ; and it were hard indeed, if 
labours so tedious and heavy might 
not avail a man to the extent of ac- 
crediting his opinion on a capital 
uestion of his own profession. 
| seriously, since the days of 
Busby—that great man} who flog- 
ged so many of our avi—abavi— 
atavi—and tritavi, among the school- 
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Masters of Europe, none could, in 
those days, stand forward as compe- 
titors in point of scholarship with 
Parr. Scholars more eminent, doubt- 
less, there had been, but not among 
those who wielded the ferule; for 
the learned Dr Burney, junior, of 
Greenwich, and the very learned Dr 
Butler of Shrewsbury, had not then 
commenced their reigns. How point- 
ed, then, was the insult, in thus 
transferring the appeal from a gold- 
en critic at home to a silver one 
abroad: or rather, how strong the 
prejudice which could prompt such 
a course to one who probably medi- 
tated no insult at all. And let no 
man say, on this occasion, that Parr, 
being a Jacobin, could not be decent- 
ly consulted on the scruples of a 
king ; for Heyne was a Jacobin also, 
until Jacobinism brought danger to 
his windows. If the oracle at Hatton 
philippized, the oracle of Gottingen 
philippized no less, and perhaps 
with much less temptation, and cer- 
tainly with less conspicuous neglect 
of his own interest. Well for him 
that his Jacobinism lurks in ponde- 
rous Latin notes, whilst Dr Parr’s 
was proclaimed to the world in 
English! 

t is fitting, then, that we people 
of England should always keep a 
man or two capable of speaking 
with our enemies in the gate, when 
they speak Latin; more especially 
when our national honour in this 
particular is to be supported against 
a prejudice so deep, and of standing 
so ancient. These, however, are 
local arguments for cultivating La- 
tin, and kept alive by the sense of 
wounded honeur. But there are 
other considerations more perma- 
nent and intrinsic to the question, 
which press equally upon all culti- 
vated nations. The language of an- 
cient Rome has certain indestructi- 
ble claims upon our regard: it has 
a peculiar merit sui generis in the 





* We cannot fancy Heyne as a Latin exegetes. 


The last time we opened a book 


of his, (perhaps it was his Virgil,) some sixteen years ago, he was labouring at this 


well-known phrase—‘ regivne viarum.” 


As usual, a rhapsody of resemblances, 


more or less remote, was accumulated; but if we may be believed, that sole meaning 
of the word regio which throws light upon ‘the expression, that meaning which con- 
nects it with the word rego in the mathematical sense, [#. e. to drive a strait line, | was 


unnoticed. All the rest meant nothing: 


—Sir Rog. de Coyerley, 


We closed the book in disgust. 
+ “ Dr Busby! a great man, sir, a very great man! he flogged my grandfather,” 
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first place; and secendly, circum- 
stauces have brought it into a singu- 
lar and unp ented relation to 
the affairs and interests of the human 
race. 

' Speaking carelessly of Latin, as 
one of two ancient es, both 
included in the cycle of a perfect 
education, and which jointly com- 
pose the entire conservatory of all 
ancient literature that now survives, 
we are apt to forget that either of these 
languages differs from the other by 
any peculiar or incommunicable pri- 
vilege: and for all the general ad- 
vantages which can characterise a 
language, we rightly ascribe the pre- 
ference in degree to the Greek. But 
there are two circumstances, one in 
the historical position of the Latin 
language, and one in its own inter- 
nal character, which unite to give it 
an advantage in our esteem, such as 
no language besides ever did, or, in 
the nature of things, ever will pos- 
sess. They are these :—The Latin 
language has a planetary importance; 
it belongs not to this land or that 
land, but to all lands where the hu- 
man intellect has obtained its rights 
and its developement. It is the one 
sole Lingua Franca, that is, in a ca- 
tholic sense, such for the whole hu- 
manized earth, and the total family 
of man. We eallit a dead language. 
But how? It is not dead, as Greek 
is dead, as Hebrew is dead, as Sans- 
crit is dead—which no man uses in 
its ancient form in his intercourse 
with other men. It is still the com- 
mon dialect which binds together 
that great imperium in imperio—the 
republic of letters. And to express 
in a comprehensive way the relation 
which this superb language bears to 
man and his interests, it has the same 
extensive and indifferent relation to 
our planet, which the moon has 
amongst the heavenly bodies. Her 
light, and the means of intercourse 
which she propagates by her infiu- 
ence upon the tides, belong to all 
nations alike. How impressive a 
fact would it appear to us, if the 
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root Asiatic family_of nations from 
éherap, or suppese from Constan- 
tinople and Cairo (which are virtu- 
ally Asiatic) to Pekin and ‘the re- 
motest islands on that quarter ‘of 
Asia, had some one commonla 
through which their philosophers 
and statesmen could communicate 
with each other over the whole vast 
floor of Asia! Yet this sublime ma- 
sonic tie of brotherhood we our- 
selves possess, we members. of 
Christendom, in the most absolute 
sense. Gradually, moreover, it is . 
evident that we shall absorb the 
whole world into the progress of ci- 
vilisation. Thus the tatin language 
is, and will be still more perfectly,a 
bond between the remotest places. 
Time also is connected as much ae 
space; and periods in the history of 
man, too widely separated from each 
other (as'we might also have imagi- 
ned) to admit of any common tie, are, 
and will continue to be, brouglit into 
connexion by a vinculum so artificial 
(and, generally speaking, so fluctua- 
ting) as a language. This position 
of the Latin language with regard to 
the history of man, would alone suf- 
fice to give it an overpowering inte- 
rest in our regard. As to its intrin- 
sic merits, the peculiarity of its struc- 
ture, and the singular powers which 
arise out of that structure, we must 
leave that topic undiscussed. We 
shall say only, that, for purposes of 
elaborate rhetoric, it is altegether 
unrivalled ; the exquisitely artificial 
mould of its structure, gives ‘it that 
advantage. And, with respect to its 
supposed penury of words, we shall 
mention the opinion of Cicero, who, 
in three separate passages of his 
works, maintains, that in that point 
it has the advantage of the Greek. 
Many questions arise upon the qua- 
lities of Parr’s Latin in particular, 
and upon the general rules of style 
which he preseribed to himself. The 
far-famed author of the “ Pursuits 
of Literature,” has sti ised the 
preface to Bellendénus* (we be- 
seech you, courteous reader, to pro- 





* William Bellenden, a Scotch writer, flourished at. the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and is said to have been a Professor in the University of Paris. At Paris he pub- 
lished, in 1608, his Cieero Princeps, a singular work, in which he extracted from Cicero’s 


writings detached remarks, and 


them into one regular body, containing the 


rules of monarchical government, with the line of conduct to be adopted, and the virtues 
proper to be encouraged by the Prince himself ; andthe treatise, when finished, he dedi- 
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nounce the penultimate short, that 
is, lay the accent on the syllable 
lend) as “a cento of Latin quota- 
tions ;” in which judgment there is 
a double iniquity; for, beyond all 
other human performances, the “ Pur- 
suits of Literature” is a cento, and in 
any fair sense, Parr’s preface is not. 
In fact, with all its undeniable ability, 
all its cloudy amplifications, tortuous 
energy of language, and organ notes 
of profounder eloquence pealing at 
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intervals through the “ sound and 
fury”’ of his political vaticinations,— 
merits which sufficed to propel that 
bulky satire through nearly a score 
of editions,—yet, at this day, it can- 
not be denied, that the “ Pursuits of 
Literature” was disfigured by much 
extravagance of invective, much li- 
cense uf tongue, much mean and im- 
potent spite, (see his lying attempt 
to retort the jest of Colman* by rai- 
sing a Greek dust, ) but above all, (and 








cated, from a principle of patriotism and gratitude, to the son of his master, Henry, then 
Prince of Wales. Four years afterwards (namely, in 1612) he proceeded to publish an- 
other work of a similar nature, which he called, Cicero Consul, Senator, Senatus Romanus, 
and in which he treated the nature of the consular office, and the constitution of the Ro- 
man Senate. Finding the works received, as they deserved, with the unanimous approba- 
tion of the learned, he conceived the plan of a third work, De Statu Prisci Orbis, which 
was to contain a history of the progress of government and philosophy, from the times be- 
fore the flood, to their various degrees of improvement, under the Hebrews, Greeks, and 
Romans. He had proceeded so far as to print a few copies of this work in 1615, when it 
seems to have been suggested, that his three treatises, De Statu Principis, De Statu 
Republica, De Statu Orbis, being on subjects so nearly resembling each other, there 
might be a propriety in uniting them into one work, by re-publishing the two former, and 
entitling the whole, Bellendenus de Statu. With this view, he recalled the few copies of 
his last work that were abroad, and after a delay of some months, he published the three 
treatises together, under their new title, in the year 1615. 

In the British Museum, one copy of the book De Statu prisci Orbis, dated in 1615, 
still exists, which the author had probably sent into England as a present, and could not 
recall; and in all the others the date appears, on a nice inspection, to have been originally 
MDCXYV., and to have had an I afterwards added, on the alteration of the author’s plan. 
The editor has shewn great ingenuity in clearing up this typographical difficulty. The 
great work being now completed, Bellenden looked forward with a pretty well-grounded 
expectation for that applause which his labour and his ingenuity deserved ; but his views 
were disappointed by one of those events that no art of man can foresee or remedy. The 
vessel in which the whole impression was embarked was overtaken by a storm before she 
could reach the English coasts, and foundered with all her cargo. 

A very few copies only, which the learned author either kept for his own use, or had 
sent as presents by private hands, seem to have been preserved from the destruction which 
awaited the others ; and this work of Bellendenus has, therefore, from its scarcity, often 
escaped the notice of the most diligent collectors. 

It is not to be found in the library of the Duke of Argyle, nor in that of the late Dr 
Hunter; neither Morhoffius nor Fabricius had ever seen it; the Observationes Literaria 
at Frankfort in 1728, which treat learnedly and copiously on scarce books, makes no men- 
tion of it. Ina word, the single treatises are so rare, that not above ten of them are to 
be found in all the libraries of England. And of the larger work, it does not appear 
that more than six copies are known to exist; one in the public library at Cambridge, a 
second in that of Emanuel College in the same university, long admired as a well-chosen 
collection of excellent books; a third in All-Souls’ Library at Oxford, and two in the pos- 
session of the editors.+ 

* Colman had said, that the verse in the Pursuits of Literature was only “ a peg to 
hang the notes upon.” Too obvious, perhaps, but also too true, for the irritable author, 
who had the meanness, amongst some impotent attempts at affecting a grin of noncha- 
lance, to tell his readers that the jest was stolen—and stolen from Pindar! Great was 
our curiosity on hearing this. A Pindaric jest! What could it be, and where? Was it 
an Olympic, or a Pythic jest? Why, Pindar, it seems, “ said long before Mr Colman, ago 
warcary poguailla Aas.” And what then? He took down his harp from a peg ; that is 
to say, a literal harp from a literal peg. What earthly connexion could that have with 
Mr Colman’s jest? Now this, though in re levissima, we regard as a downright villainy. 


t_ There is another in the library of Shrewsbury School, left by Dr Taylor, editor of Demosthenes, 
to that foundation, 
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in a degree which took all colour of 
promeierr from his sneers at Parr,) 

y a systematic pedantry, without 
parallel in literature. To Parr it 
was open, at least, to have retorted, 
that in no instance had he left it a 
matter of doubt what language it was 
that he professed to be writing, whe- 
ther it were Greek enamelled upon 
an English ground, or a substratum of 
Greek tesselated by English. That 
boast was rege ag more by a 
good deal than the learned satirist 
could: pretend to. Such a mosaic 
as his hyper-Menippean satire, was 
never seen by man; unless, indeed, 
it were in one imitation {the Millen- 
nium) where the author, apparently 
determined to work in more colours 
than his master, had strewed his 
pages with Arabic and Persic, and 
actually pressed upon the particular 
and indulgent notice of the Lord 
Mayor, and aldermen in common 
council assembled, various interest- 
ing conan in Coptic. 

y such an accuser, then, Parr 
could not justly be placed upon de- 
fence. But really at any bar he did 
not need a defence. Writing pro- 
fessedly as a rhetorician, he caught at 
the familiar commonplaces of Ro- 
man rhetoric, and golden ornaments 
of Ciceronian mintage, just as in 
English we point our perorations 
with the gorgeous tropes of Jere- 
miah Taylor, relieve the austerity of 
our didactic speculations with the 
great harmonies of Milton, or lock 
up our sentences with massy key- 
stones of Shakspearian sentiment. 
Thus far the famous Preface was no 
further arrayed in borrowed plumage 
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than really became it as an avowed 
bravura of rhetorical art, deliberately 
unfolding its “ dazzling fence” in 
passages of effect, and openly chal- 
lenging admiration as a solemn 
nistic effort of display and execu- 
tion. What probably misled the un- 
friendly critic were the continued 
references in the margin to Cicero, or 
other masters of Latinity. But these 
were often no acknowledgments 
for obligations, but simply sanctions 
for particular uses of words, or for 
questionable forms of phraseology. 
In this Dr Parr was even generous; 
for though he did sometimes leave 
traps for the unwary—and this he 
acknowledged with a chuckling laugh 
—still in many more instances he 
saved them from the snares which 
were offered by these suspicious cases 
in Latinity. 

Dismissing, however, in his own 
contemptuous words, this false and 
malicious exception to Dr Parr’s 
preface, “ Quare suo, per me licet, 
sale nigro ii delectentur, suzeque su= 
perbie morem gerant, qui me dicti- 
tant, veluti quendam ludimagistrum, 
ex alienis orationibus librum meum 
composuisse,” it is very possible that 
there may be others with better foun- 
dation. Amongst these there is one, 
which we have heard most frequent- 
ly pressed in conversation, and it is 
connected with a questio veratissima 
on the general principles of modern 
Latin diction; was not the style hy- 
brid, that is a composite style, own- 
ed by no one age in particular, but 
made up by inharmonious contribu- 
tions from many? We answer firms 
ly—No. Words there are, undoubt- 








For the “ absolute silliness,” amongst many hundred passages of pure trifling, or exqui+ 
site nonsense, let the reader look to his long note upon Mr Godwin, and his “ gun of ge- 
neration ;” where, under an impression that he was lashing some peculiar conceit, or ca- 
price of that gentleman, the satirist had unconsciously engaged himself with Hume, and 
his Doctrine of Causation. 

We say so much upon this author, because, (though almost forgotten at present, ) in our 
younger days, he had a splendour of success, not much surpassed even by the most popu- 
lar writers of this present more literary generation ; and because, spite of his bad taste, his 
pedantry, and his mystical affectations, he had a demon of originality about him, which 
makes him, after all, worthy of preservation. 

A strange fact it is, in Dr Parr’s literary history, that this same malicious satirist, from 
whom he received insults so flagrant and so public, at an after period became his all but 
idolized friend. In saying this, we assume it as a thing admitted universally, and now 
scarcely needing a proof, that Mr Mathias, and the satirist in question, were one and the 
same person. Letters from this Mr Mathias are spoken of by Dr Parr in another period 
of his life, with a fervour of devotion, such as a Roman Catholic limits to the yery holiest 
class of reliques, 
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edly—single words, and _ solitary 
phrases, and still oftener senses and 
acceptations* of words, which can 
plead no Ciceronian authority. But 
the mould—the structure—the tox; 
of the sentence, that is always Ro- 
man, always such as Cicero would 
have understood and countenanced. 
Nay, many passages there are which 
Cicero could not have beat for his 
ears. Every sentence or period 
moves upon two principal determi- 
nations: its external connexion in 
the first place—how does it arise, 
upon what movement of the logic or 
the feeling from the preceding pe- 
riod? And, secondly, its own inter- 
nal evolution. These moments (to 
speak dynamically) in the construc- 
tion of sentences according to their 
treatment, (but, above all, in a lan- 
mone the most exquisitely artificial 
at human necessities have created, ) 
become the very finest tests of their 
idiomatic fer ape & In the manage- 
ment of these primary elements in 
the art of composition, Parr is a mas- 
ter. As to words, or separable parts, 
which a stroke of the pen can remove 
and supply, the effect, upon the 
whole, is little, and to modern ears, 
untrained by colloquial use to ap- 
ores spontaneously the discor- 
nt association of archaisms and 
neologisms, scarcely any at all. Yet it 
is observable, tliat, to words only, 
and single plirases, the purists in La- 
tin composition have most unwisely 
directed their attention. 
Above all, the Ciceronian purists 
were famous in their day ; a volume 
might be written on their history. 
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Fierce sectarianism bred fierce lati- 


‘tudinarianism. Was a writer Cicero- 


nian in his words and phrases? That, 
for Some critics, was the one demand. 
On ‘the other hand, many piqued 
themselves on throwing off a restric- 
tion so severe, and for many subjects 
so disadvantageous. Some valued 
themselves on writing like Tacitus ; 
some, with larger and more natural 
taste, like Livy. Some even were 
content with a model as modern as 
Lipsius or Strada. 

n such disputes all turns upon the 
particular purpose which a writer 
has in using the Latinidiom. Why, 
on what considerations, honouring 
what old prescriptive usage, or look- 
ing to what benefit, has an author 
used Latin at all? For evidently, in 
foregoing his own mother tongue, he 
has wilfully forfeited much ease and 
some power. His motives, therefore, 
must be verydeterminateinachoice so 
little for his own immediate interest. 
If, which is the commonest case, he 
writes Latin merely as a lingua fran- 
ca—as the general language of the 
literary commonwealth of Christen- 
dom, and, therefore, purely to create 
an extended circulation for his 
thoughts,—it is probable that his sub- 
ject in these days will be derived 
from some branch of scienre, or, at 
all events, some theme treated didac- 
tically; for, as an orator, an essayist, 
or, generally, as a fine writer, he can 
find no particular temptations in a 
language, which, whilst it multiplies 
his difficulties, must naturally limit 
his audience. On a mere calculation 
of good sense, we may predict that 





* Dr Parr, but on what particular sense of necessity, we pretend not to conjecture, has 
used the words fextus for text, and margo for margin; and he apologizes for them in the 
following words -— 

“ Quod textum et marginem, et alia istiusmodi verba sine ulla prefatione, et quasi 
wragzuv9id usurpavi, id ne bilem moveat inter eos,” [for inter eos we should have substituted 
istis,] “ qui limatulum pre ceteris et politulum habere judicium sibi videantur.” And he 
goes On to say, that spiteful critics of shallow discernment make these cavils, which possi- 
bly they would not make if aware of the answer made to them by Henry Stephens: “ Rem 
vir ile doctus et ingeniosus hue deduxit,” “ nimium sane fuerint delicate aures, que talia 
vocabula ferre non poterunt, quum presertim alia desint.”’ Well, let the question then 
be rested on that footing, and so decided. Nobody in the world, as the reader will collect 
from another part of this paper, has less sympathy than ourselyes with idle cavillers, or less 
indulgence towards the scruples which grow out of excessive puritanism in style. Yet in 
these instances we do not perceive that the scruples are of that character. For we cannot 
perceive that the questionable words are protécted by the reservation of Stephens—quum 
alia desint. _ Surely ora libri express margin; and orationis perpetuitas, or continuitas ser- 


monis, might serve to express the idea of text, (for the body of the composition, as contra- 
distinguished froin its notes. ) 
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his.gubject, will, in, nine cases out, of 
ten, be.one, which. is, paramount, by 
its. matter, to all considerations, of 
style and manner. Physics, for ex- 
ample, in,some one of its numerotis 
branches, mathematics, or some great 
standing problem of metaphysics. 
Now, in such a case, if there be one 
rule of good taste more pressing than 
another, it is this—to reject all orna- 
ments of style whatever,—in fact all 
style; for unless on a question which 
admits some action of the feelings, 
in a business of the pure understand- 
ing, style—properly defined—is im- 
possible. Consequently, classical La- 
tin, whether of gold, of silver, or of 
brass, is, in. such a case, equally to 
be rejected. The reason upon which 
this rule stands is apparent. 

Why is it that in law Latin we say, 
murdravit, for he murdered,—war- 
rantizo,—homagium, and so forth ?— 
Simply because the transcendent 
matter in all legal discussions, the 
great interests of life and property 
which law concerns, the over-ruling 
importance of the necessities to which 
law ministers, making intelligibility 
and distinction of cases to be the 
absorbing consideration, cannot but 
throw into the shade every quality 
of writing which does not co-operate 
to that end; and for those quali- 
ties, which have a tendency even to 
clash with, it, cannot but reduce 
them to the rank of puerile levities. 
The idea of felony, under its severe 
and exclusive limitation, according 
to, our jurisprudence, could not be 
adequately reached by any Cicero- 
nian term whatsoever ; and this once 
admitted, it is evident that the fil- 
igree frost-work of classical fastidi- 
ousness must be allowed to melt at 
once before the great domineering 
influences of life in its elementary 
interests. Religion again, how much 
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has that been, found to spfer_in the 
hands of classical precisians,to whom 
the whole vocabulary of Christian- 
ity,—all the technical terms of its 
divine economy, all its idioms*— 
such as grace, sanctification, sacra- 
ment, regeneration, &c., were SO many 
stones of offence and scandal for the 
terms, even where they did not, re- 
ject the conceptions. Now, one law 
of good sense is paramount for all 
composition whatsoever, viz. that the 
subject, the very ideas, for the deve- 
lopement of which only any compo- 
sition at all became necessaty, must 
not suffer prejudice, or diminution, 
from any scruples affecting the mere 
accessories of style or manner. Where 
both cannot co-exist, perish the style 
—let the subject-matter (to use a 
scholastic term) prosper ! 

This law governs every theme of 
pure science, or which is capable of 
a didactic treatment. For instance, 
in Natural Philosophy, where the 
‘mere ideas under discussion, the 
bodies, the processes, the experi- 
ments, the instruments, are all alike 
almost in a region unknown and un- 
subjected to any jurisdiction of the 
classical languages,—how vain, how 
puerile the attempt to fight up against 
these natural, and for us insurmount- 
able difficulties, by any system of 
clever equivocations, or ingenious 
compromises between the absolute 
barbarisms of the thing, and their 
nearest classical analogies. By.such 
misdirected slight-of-hand, what is 
effected ? We sacrifice one principle 
without propitiating the other... Sci- 
ence, defrauded of her exactness, 
frowns; and the genius of classical 
elegance does not smile. Precision 
is wilfully forfeited; and no real 
ornament is gained. Wheresoever a 
man writes not for a didactic pur- 
pose, but for effect, wheresoever the 





* Upon this subject, in its relation not to Latin, but. to classical English, we have an 
Exsay in our.own times from a writer of great talent, Mr Foster, the Baptist clergyman. 
It is strange to say, that the tendency of that essay is in direct hostility to his own pecu- 
liar views ; doctrinally, he contends earnestly for the peculiar tenets and mysteries of the 


Christian economy. 


Yet, on the other hand, as-a man’ of taste, he! would banish all the 


consecrated terms which express thems Now, this is contradictory. With the peculiar and 


characteristic language would: vanish the peeuliar and: characteristic doctrines. 


But, apart 


from this consequenee, it is strange that Mr Foster should overlook the analogical justifi- 
cation of a separate terminology, derived from so many similar cases of far-less importance. 
For example, who complains of the Platonic theology for its peculiar vocabulary? Or, 
what reproach has it ever been to Jamblichus, to Proclus, to: Plotimus, to Synesius, &c., 
that they wrote almost a sealed dialect to the profane ? 
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composition is not a mere means for 
conveying truths, but its own end 
and final object, there, and there 
only, it may be allowable to attempt 
a happy evasion of some modern 
barbarism by means of its nearest 
Roman equivalent. For example, in 
a sepulchral inscription, one of the 
finest modes of the serious epigram, 
where distinction for the understand- 
ing is nothing, and effect for the na- 
tural sensibilities is all in all, Dr 
Parr might be justified in saying that 
a man died by a ballista, as the near- 
est classical weapon of offence to 
that which was really concerned in 
the fatal accident. But the same 
writer, treating any question of Na- 
tural Philosophy, could never have 
allowed himself in so vague a term. 
To know that a man perished under 
a blow from some engine of war 
acted on by a mechanical force, with- 
out distinguishing whether gun or 

istol, bomb, mortar, howitzer, or 

nd-grenade—might be all that was 
required to engage the reader’s sym- 
pathy. Some little circumstantiality, 
some slight specification of details, 
is useful in giving direction and live- 
liness to a general tone of commise- 
ration; whilst too minute an indivi- 
dualization of objects, not elevated 
enough to sustain any weight of 
attention, would both degrade the 
subject and disturb the natural cur- 
rent of the feelings by the dispro- 
portionate notice it would arrogate 
under the unwieldy periphrasis that 
might be necessary to express it. 
But, on the other hand, in pure phy- 
sics, the primary necessity of rigor- 
ous distinction would demand an 
exact designation of the particular 
implement ; size, weight, bore, mode 
of action, and quantity of resistance, 
might here all happen to be of fore- 
mostimportance. Something, in fact, 
analogous to all this, for the case it- 
self, and for the law which it sug- 
gests, may be found in the art of 
gardening, under its two great divi- 
sions of the useful and the orna- 
mental. Taste was first applied to 
the latter. From the art of garden- 
ing, as cultivated for picturesque 
effects, laws and principles of har- 
monious grouping, of happy con- 
trast, and of hidden co-operation in 
parts remote from each other, were 
soon derived. It was natural that 


some transfer should be attempted 
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of these rules to the humbler pro- 
vince of kitchengardens. Something 
was tried here, also, of the former 
devices for producing the pictu- 
resque; and the effects were uni- 
formly bad. Upon which two classes 
of critics arose, one who supposed 
kitchengardens to be placed altoge- 
ther out of the jurisdiction of taste, 
and another, who persisted in a 
ing them within it, but unfortunately 
by means of the very same rules as 
those which governed the larger and 
more irregular province of pleasure 
gardens. The truth lay between the 
two parties; the last were right in 
supposing that every mode of exhi- 
biting objects to the eye had its own 
susceptibilities (however limited) of 
beauty, and its own rules of good taste. 
The first, on the other hand, were 
ye pA right in rejecting the rules 
of the picturesque, as applicable to 
arrangements in which utility and 
convenience presided. Beauty, “wild 
without rule or art, enormous bliss,” 
(that is, bliss which transcends all 
norma, or artificial measurements, ) 
which is Milton’s emphatic summing 
up of the luxuries of Eden, obey a 
much wider law, and in that propor- 
tion more difficult to be abstracted 
than the elegance of trim arrange- 
ment. But even this has its own 
appropriate law of ornament. And 
the mistake is, to seek it by transla- 
tion from some province, differing 
essentially, and by its central prin- 
ciple, from itself. Where it is pos- 
sible (as in ornamental gardening on 
the English plan it is) to appear as 
an assistant, and in subordination to 
nature, making her the principal art- 
ist, and rather directing her efforts 
than positively interfering with them 
—there, it is certain, that the wild, 
the irregular, the illimitable, and 
the luxuriant, have their appropriate 
force of beauty; and the tendency 
of art is no more than simply to 
assist their developement, and to sus- 
tain their effect, by removing what- 
ever is inharmonious. But in a sys- 
tem of which utility is the object, 
utility must also be the law and 
source of the beauty. That same 
convenience, which dictates arrange- 
ment and limitation as its own sub- 
sidiary instruments, ought to dic- 
tate these same principles as the 
presiding agents for the creation of 
appropriate ornaments. Instead of 
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seeking a wild picturesque, which 
delights in concealing, or in reveal- 
ing only by fits, the subtle and half 
evanescent laws under which it 
grows, good taste suggests impera- 
tively, as the object we should court, 
a beauty of the architectural kind, 
courting order and symmetry, avow- 
ing, not hiding its own artifices, and 
absolutely existing by correspond- 
ence of parts. 

Latin composition falls into the 
same or analogous divisions; and 
these divisions obey the same or 
corresponding rules. The highest 
form of Latin composition, orna- 
mented Latin, which belongs to a 
difficult department of the higher 
belles lettres, clothes itself, by natu- 
ral right, in the whole pomp and 
luxury of the native Roman idiom. 
Didactic Latin, of any class, in which 
the subject makes it impossible to 
sustain that idiom for two consecu- 
tive sentences, abandons it profess- 
edly, and creates a new law for it- 
self. Even the art of annotation, a 
very extensive branch of purely di- 
dactic Latin, and cultivated by im- 
mense numbers of very able men, 
has its own peculiar laws and pro- 
prieties, which must be sought in 
the works of those who have prac- 
tised it with success.* 

For an example, in support of what 
we have been saying, and illustra- 
ting the ludicrous effect, which arises 
from a fastidiously classical phrase- 
ology employed upon a subject of 
science, we might refer our readers 
to the collection of letters between 
Leibnitz and various correspondents 
in different parts of Europe, pub- 
lished at Hanover by Feder, among 
which are some extra superfine let- 
ters by a certain Italian Abbé. 

It is really as good as a comedy, to 
see the rope-dancing tricks of agility 
by which this finical Italian petit- 
maitre contrives to talk of electricity, 
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retorts, crucibles, and gas, in terms 
that might have delighted the most 
delicate ears of Augustan Rome. 
Leibnitz pays him some compli- 
ments, as he could do no less, upon 
his superfine apparel ; but evidently 
he is laughing in his sleeve at the 
hyperbolical pains and perspiration 
that each paragraph of his letters 
must have cost him. This Italian sim- 
ply carried a pretty common mistake 
to a ridiculous excess. The notion is 
universal, that even in writing upon 
scientific subjects, it is right to strive 
after classical grace, in that extent 
to which it shall be found attainable. 
But this is false taste. Far juster, 
better, and more self-consistent, is 
the plain, unpretending Latin of the 

reat heroes of philosophy —Lord 

acon, Des Cartes, and Leibnitz.t+ 
They court no classical ornaments, 
no rhetorical phrases; yet the Latin 
idiom, though not studiously court- 
ed, is never harshly violated. Philo- 
sophic ideas, philosophic dogmas, of 
modern birth, are not antedated by 
giving them pagan names. Terms 
of modern science, objects of modern 
discovery, are not disguised in a ri- 
diculous masquerade of classical ap- 
proximations, presenting a conjec- 
tural travesty, rather than a just and 
responsible translation by fair equi- 
valents. The interests of the sense, 
and the demands of the primary 
purpose, are everywhere made the 
governing considerations; and whilst 
the barbarisms of some amongst the 
schoolmen are never imitated, and 
no idioms positively modern are 
adopted, the pure Roman idiom is 
only so far courted as it favours the 
ends of expedition and precision. 
In short, we shall not much err in 
making this ponernt assertion, that a 
philosophic Latin style, suited to the 
wants of modern speculation and 
modern research, has gradually ma- 
tured itself in the hands of the great 





* Amongst whom, by the way, Bentley stands foremost; whilst Porson is the least 
felicitous in giving a scholarlike expression to his notes. 
+ We may add, as equal with the very foremost of them, Immanuel Kant, whose Latin 


is of the best philosophic character. 


He had studied as a fellow-pupil with the celebrated 


Latinist, Ruhnkenius, and had a true sense of elegance in this particular accomplishment. 
By the way, on this occasion we may observe, that Hobbes was a villainous writer of 
Latin ; and the common story of Lord Bacon’s value for him in that character is undoubt- 
edly false, Not a line of the Latin De Augmentis could have been written by Hobbes, 
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auguage bas bent tothe pressure of 
new circumstances, and of modern 
revolutions in thinking ; and it might 
be shewn, that it has, in fact, thrown 
off a new and secondary idiom, nei- 
ther. modern nor antique, and better 
fitted for dispateh, though less shewy, 
than. that,of ancient Rome; and this 
secondary idiom has been created 
in, the. same way, and by the same 
legitimate agency, as any language 

tsoever, viz. by the instincts of 
feeling, and the necessities of the 
human mind. Voluntarily and con- 
sciously, man never did nor could 
create a language.* 

The great men we speak of, as all 
men engaged in that function, were 
controlled by circumstances existing 
out of themselves, viz. the demands of 
human thinking, as they have gradual- 
ly been unfolded, and the needs of 
experimental philosophy, In matu- 
ring their product, that neutral diction 
of philosophy which is neither mo- 
dern nor ancient, they were them- 
selves controlled by the. circum- 
stances we state: yet, again, as they 
started with a scholarlike knowledge 
of the ancient Roman idiom, they 
have reciprocally so far reacted upon 
these circumstances, and controlled 
their natural tendency,as not to suffer 
their own vernacular idioms to im- 
press themselves upon their new dic- 
tion, or at all to mould its shape and 
character. 

Into these discursive notices we 
have allowed ourselves to wander, 
from the interest which attaches to 
every phasis of so imperishable a mo- 
nument of Roman power as survives 
for all cultivated nations in the Ro- 
man language : and also from its near 
connexion with our immediate sub- 
ject. Hecatling ourselves, however, 
into that branch of our theme which 
more particularly concerns Dr Parr, 
who wrote little (if any thing) in the 
neutral or didactic form of the Latin 
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idiem, but came forward beldly as a 
performer on the great classical lyre 
of that majestic language,—we have 
said, that in! our judgment he wasa 
skilful performer : we will add, that, 
in spite of his own modest apprecia- 
tion. of his own.claims, he was much 
more skilful than those who have 
been most accredited for this accom- 
plishment in modern England: par- 
ticularly, he was superior, as a mas- 
ter of Latinity, to Sir William Jones 
and Bishop Lowth, the two most ce- 
lebrated English composers in Latin 
through the course of the eighteenth 
century. 

Whilst thus limiting our compari- 
son of Parr to English competitors 
for the same sort of fame, we are re- 
minded that Reiske, the well-known 
editor of the Greek Orators, a hasty 
and careless, but a copious scholar, 
and himself possessing a masterly 
command over the Latin language, 
has pronounced a general censure 
(Preface to Demosthenes ) of English 
Latinity. In this censure, after ma- 
king the requisite limitations, we con- 
fess that reluctantly we concur. Not 
that the continent does not keep us 
in countenance by its own breed of 
bald composers: but our English de- 
ficiences are the more remarkable 
when placed in opposition to the un- 
questionable fact, that in no country 
upon earth have the gentry, both pro- 
fessional and non-professional, and 
the majority even of the higher aris- 
tocracy, so large a tincture of classi- 
cal knowledge. What is still more 
remarkable, some of our first-rate 
scholars have been our poorest mas- 
ters of Latinity. In particular, Tay- 
lor, the eminent civilian, and the able 
editor of Demosthenes, whose style 
it was, to the best of our remem- 
brance, in connexion with some ill- 
natured sneer at Wolff, that furnish- 
ed the immediate provocation to 
Reiske’s remark, was a poor compo- 
ser in Latin; and Porson, a much 





_* Lord Bacon’s style is so much moulded by lis own peculiar plastic intellect, that it is 
difficult to separate the elements of the total compound, that part which represented indi- 
vidually himself, and that which belonged to his era, and position which he oecupied as a 


revolutionary philosopher under a domimeering influence of circumstances. 


But from the 


plainer and less splendid, though perhaps more sublime, mind of Des Cartes, we receive a 


diction which better reflects the general standard of his era. 


Of this diction we venture to 


pronounce, that though far removed from.classical Latinity, it is equally far from the other 


extreme of barbarism, and hiay an indoles, or genius sui generis, and its own peculiar laws. 
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nen, a8 a’ Latinist was below the 


meanest of them. In fact, he wrote’ 


Latin of any kind,—such Latin even 
as was framed on his own poor ideal, 
with singular want of freedom ‘and 
facility : so much we read inthe very 
movementof his bald disjointed style. 
But (more than all that) his standard 
and conception of Latin style was 
originally bad, ‘and directed to the 
least valuable of its characteristics. 
Such an adventurous flight, and a 
compass so wide as that of Parr, was 
far beyond Porson’s strength of pin- 
ion. He has not ventured, in any in- 
stance that we are aware of, to trust 
himself through the length of three 
sentences to his own impulses; but, 
in his uniform character of annotator, 
timidly creeps along shore, attach- 
ed to the tow-line of his text, and 
ready to drop his anchor on the least 
summons to stretch out to sea. In 
this, however, there is something 
equivocal: timidity of thinking may 
perhaps be as much concerned in his 
extreme reserve, as penury of diction. 
But one most unequivocal indication 
of incompetence asa Latin composer, 
is to be found in the structure of his 
sentences, which are redolent of Eng- 
lish idiom. In reality, the one grave 
and mortal taint of English Latinity is 
—that it is a translation, a rendering 
back, from an English archetype. In 
that way, and upon any such princi- 
ple, good Latin never can arise. It 
rows up by another process. Good 
tin begins, as well as terminates, in 
itself. To write like an ancient Ro- 
man, a man must think in Latin. 
Every translation out of an English 
original must necessarily fail of be- 
coming good Latin by any mode of 
transmutation that an ordinary acti- 
vity can ever hope to accomplish: 
from its English shape, the thoughts, 
the connexions, the transitions, have 
already received a determination this 
way or that, fitting them for the yoke 
of an English construction. Even 
the most absolute fixtures (to use that 
term) in an English structure, must 
often be unsettled, and the whole 
framework of the pericd be taken to 
pieces and recast in a thoroughly La- 
tin composition. The interrogative 
form must often be changed to the 
absolute affirmative, and versa vice ; 
parenthetical intercalations must of- 
ten be melted into the body of the sen- 
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tence qualifications and restraints 
added . or’ omitted; and ‘the whole 
thought, its succession; and conne- 
xion altered, before it will be fitted to 
receive a direct Latin version: °° » 

This part of our subject, and) in 
connexion with it, Dr Parr’s singular 
command of the Latin idiom, we’ 
might easily illustrate by a few refee ' 
rences to the Bellenden Preface; and 
there is the more propriety ‘in a’ stue' 
dious use of this preface, becatisé 
Parr himself declared to one of his 
friends, [Dr Johnstone’s Memoirs, p. 
263,] that “ there are in the preface 
almost all the phraseological beau- 
ties I know in Latin.” 

But this task we must reserve for 
a separate paper, which we meditate 
on modern Latinity. For the pre- 
sent, we hasten to a class of the 
Doctor’s Latin compositions, in which 
his merits are even more conspicuous 
—because more characteristically his 
own. 

In the epitaphs of Dr Parr, as 
amongst the epitaphs of this coun- 
try, where a false model has pre- 
vailed—the Japidary style and ar- 
rangement, and an unseasonable glit- 
ter of rhetoric—there is a rare, al- 
most a unique body of excellence. 
Indeed, from these inscriptions, we 
believe it possible to abstract all the 
negative laws which should preside 
in this species of composition. The’ 
sole defect is in the positive quali- 
ties. Whatsoever an epitaph ought 
not to be, that too frequently it is; 
and by examining Dr Parr’s in de- 
tail, we shall find, by tle uniformity 
of his abstinence in those circum- 
stances which most usually offer the 
matter of offence, that his abstinence 
was not accidental; and that impli- 
citly, as the scholastic phrase is, that 
is, by involution and silent implica- 
tion, all the canons of a just theory on 
this branch of art are there brought 
togetherand accumulated. This is no 
light merit ; indeed, when we reflect 
upon it, and consider how many and 
how able men have failed, we begin to 
think that Sam was perhaps a greater 
man by the intention of nature, than 
our villainous prejudices have al- 
lowed us to suppose. But with this 
concession to the negative merits of 
the Doctor, let it not be thought illi- 
beral in us to connect a repetition of 
our complaint as to the defects of the 
7 affirmative in this collection, Eve- 
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ry art is there illustrated which can 
minister to the gratification of the 
judgment: the grand defect is in all 
that should affect the sensibility. It 
is not enough in an epitaph, that it 
does not shock or revolt my taste or 
sense of propriety—of decorum—and 
the convenances arising out of place, 
purpose, occasion, or personal cir- 
cumstances. The absence of all this 
leaves me in the condition requisite 
for being suitably affected : and I now 
look for the 73 positive which is to 
affect me. Every thing has been 
removed by the skilful hand of the 
composer, which could interfere 
with, or disturb, the sanctity or ten- 
derness of my emotions: “ And now 
then,” as Lady Rodolpha Lumber- 
court demands, the ground being 
cleared, “ why don’t you proceed to 
ravish me ?” Why don’t you launch 
your spicula and arrows, and stings 
of pathos? The Grecian epigram- 
mata—that matchless bead-roll of 
tender expressions for all household 
feelings that could blossom amongst 
those for whom no steady dawn of 
celestial hopes had risen—that trea- 
sury of fine sentiment, where the 
natural pieties of the human heart 
have ascended as high as a religion 
so unimaginative, and so little suited 
to the necessities of the heart, could 
avail to carry them—do not rely for 
their effect merely upon the chasti- 
ties of their composition. Those 
graces act simply in the way of re- 
sistance to all adverse forces; but 
their adsoiute powers lie in the frank 
language of natural grief, trusting to 
its own least elaborate expression, or 
in the delicacies of covert and cir- 
cumstantial allusion. Of this latter 
kind, we have a frequent example in 
Dr Parr himself :—when he numbers 
the hours even of a young man’s life, 
he throws the attention indirectly on 
the affecting brevity of his career, 
and on the avaricious love in the 
survivors clinging tenaciously to the 
record of his too fugiti ve hours, even 
in their minutest fractions. Applied 
to elder persons, this becomes too 
much of a mechanical artifice. But, 
at all events, the pointed expression 
by any means, or artifice whatever, 
of the passions suited to the occa- 
sion, is far too rare in the Parrian 
inscriptions. One might suppose 
even that — ief and tender de- 
siderium, the final cause, and the effi- 
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cient cause, at one and the same mo- 
ment, of epitaphs, was, in Dr Parr’s 
estimate, no more than a lucro pona- 
mus, something indifferent to its 
essence, and thrown in casually, and 
to boot, as a bonus beyond what we 
are entitled to. 

Allowing, however, for this one 
capital defect, all the laws of good 
composition, and of Latin composi- 
tion, in particular, are generally ob- 
served by Dr Parr; the spirit of them 
always :—and other important rules 
might be collected from his letters, 
or abstracted (as we said above) 
from the epitaphs themselves. In 
particular he objected, and we think 
most judiciously, to the employment 
of direct quotations in an epitaph. 
He did not give his reasons; per- 
haps he only felt them. Ona proper 
occasion, we fancy that we could de- 
velope these reasons at some length. 
At present it is sufficient to say, that 
quotations always express a mind 
not fully possessed by its subject, 
and abate the tone of earnestness 
which ought to preside either in very 
passionate or in very severe com- 
position. A great poet of our own 
days, in writing an ode, felt that a 
phrase which he had borrowed ought 
not to be marked as a quotation; 
for that this reference to a book had 
the effect of breaking the current of 
the passion. In the choice of his 
Latinity also, Dr Parr prescribed to 
himself, for this department of com- 
position, very peculiar and very re- 
fined maxims. The guide whom he 
chiefly followed, was one not easily 
obtained for love or money—Mor- 
cellus de Stylo Inscriptionum. Yet 
sometimes he seems to have for- 
gotten his own principles. An epi- 
taph was sent for his approbation, 
written by no less a person than 
Louis XVIII. All the world is 
aware that this prince was a man of 
cultivated taste, and a good classical 
scholar. He was, however, for such 
a task, something too much of a Ca- 
tholic bigot; and he disfigured his 
epitaph by introducing the most un- 
classical Latinity of the Vulgate. 
Nevertheless, Dr Parr thought proper 
to approve of this. Now we admit, 
and the spirit of our remarks already 
made on the Latinity suitable for 
scientific subjects will have shewn 
that we admit, cases in which classi- 
cal Latin ought professedly to bend 
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to modifications. We admit also 
that the Vulgate translation, from 
the sanctity of its authority in the 
Romish church, comes within the 
 ettaga ae class of cases which we 

ave created for a secondary order 
of Latinity, deserving to be held 
classical in its own proper juris- 
diction. Sepulchral inscriptions for 
Christian countries being usually 
in churches, or their consecrated 
purlieus, may be thought by some 
to fall peculiarly within that line. 
But we say—No. It would be so, 
were the custom of monumental in- 
scription wholly, or in its first origin, 
a religious one; whereas epitaphs 
are primarily a matter of feeling and 
sentiment, not at all prescribed by 
religion, but simply checked and 
modified by the consecrated place in 
which they are usually erected, and 
by the religious considerations asso- 
ciated with the contemplation of 
death. This is our opinion, and 
ought to be Dr Parr’s; for, in wri- 
ting to Sir Joshua Reynolds on the 
subject of an epitaph for Dr Johnson, 
amongst other judicious reflexions 
on the general subject of Latin in- 
scriptions, he says, “ If Latin is to be 
the language, the whole spirit and 
the whole phraseology ought to be 
such as a Latin writer would use.” 
Now the Vulgate translation of the 
. Scriptures would have been nearly 
unintelligible in the ages of classic 
Rome, and nowhere more so than in 
that particular passage which fell 
under Dr Parr’s examination. 

Still after criticism has done its 
worst, and even with some instances 
of “ vulnerable” Latinity before us, 
which we shall produce in our next 
and closing article, justice demands 
at our hands, in a general estimate 
of the doctor’s pretensions, a very 
frank admission, that, as a master of 
Latinity, and pretty generally as a 
Latin scholar, Samuel Parr was the 
first man of his century. O! si sic 
omnia ! 

The laws of the Epitaph, a peculiar 
and most interesting branch of monu- 
mental inscription, and the modifi- 
cation of these laws as applied to 
Christian cemeteries, present a most 
attractive subject to the philosopher, 
and the man of taste in conjunction. 
Some time or other, permissu Superi- 
orum, (i. e. Christophero annuente,) 
We purpose to investigate them in 
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both characters. Meantime, we 
shall relegate the enquirer to an essay 
on this subject by Mr Wordsworth, 
the sole even tentative approxima- 
tion which we know towards a phi- 
losophic valuation of epitaphs, upon 
fixed principles. His essay is beau- 
tifully written, and finely conceived. 
The central principle of an epitaph 
he states thus: (we do not pretend 
to quote, speaking from a recollec- 
tion of sixteen years back:) It ex- 
presses, or ought to express, the 
most absolute synthesis of the ge- 
neric with the individual,—that is 
to say, starting from what a man 
has in common with all his species, 
the most general affections of frail 
humanity—its sufferings and its plea- 
sures, its trials and triumphs, its fears 
and awful hopes—starting from this 
as the indispensable ground of a uni- 
versal sympathy, it goes forward to 
what a man has most peculiar and 
personal to himself ;—his talents and 
their special application—his for- 
tunes, and all the other incommuni- 
cable circumstances of his life, as 
the ground for challenging a sepa- 
rate and peculiar attention. The 
first element of an epitaph claims 
the benefit of participation in a Ca- 
tholic interest; the second claims it 
in that peculiar degree which justi- 
fies a separate and peculiar record. 
This most general idea of an epi- 
taph, or sepulchral inscription, which 
is valid for all forms of religion, falls 
in especially with the characteristic 
humility of the Christian character. 
However distinguished amongst his 
earthly peers, yet in the presence of 
that Being whose infinity confounds 
all earthly distinctions, every man is 
bound to remember, in the first 
place, those great bonds of a com- 
mon mortality—a common frailty— 
and a common hope, which connect 
him with the populous “ nations of 
the grave.” His greatest humilia- 
tion, but also his most absolute glory, 
lies in that mysterious incarnation 
of an infinite spirit in a fleshly robe, 
which makes him heir to the cala- 
mities of the one, but also co-heir to 
the imperishable dowery of the other. 
As the basis, therefore, of all the in- 
terest which he can claim from the 
passing reader, as an introductory 
propitiation also to the Christian 
genius loci, and as the basis on which 
all his honours as an individual must 
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rest, he, begins, by avowing his. hu- 
manity—his, absolute identity with 
what is highest and lowest, wisest 
and simplest, proudest and meanest, 
in. all around him. 

This principle must preside in 
every epitaphalike. There is another 
equally important, which should A 
yvern the conclusion; and, like that 
which we have just been urging, as, 
on the one hand, it is prompted by 
universal good taste, and therefore 
claimed its rights even under a Pa- 

n mythology, so, on the other, it 
jeuds itself,with a peculiar emphasis, 
to the characteristic tone of a Chris- 
tian epitaph. It is this :—we may ob- 
serve that all poets of the highest 
class, whether otherwise delighting 
or not in the storm and tumultuous 
ugitation of passion, whether other- 
wise tragic or epic, in the constitu- 
tion of their minds, yet by a natural 
instinct, have all agreed in tending 
to peace and absolute repose, as the 
state in which only a sane constitu- 
tion of feelings can finally acquiesce. 
And hence, even in those cases where 
the very circumstances forbade the 
absolute tranquillity of happiness 
and triumphant enjoyment, they have 
combined to substitute a secondary 
one of resignation. This may be one 
reason that Homer has closed, with 
the funeral rites of Hector, a part of 
the Iliad, which otherwise has been 
thought an exerescence. Perhaps he 
was unwilling to leave us with the 
painful spectacle of the noble and 
patriotic martyr dragged with ruftian 
violence about the walls which he had 
defended,—the coming desolation 
of Troy in prospect—the frenzy of 
grief in its first tempestuous career 
amongst the Trojan women and spec- 
tators, and the agitations of sympa- 
thy in the reader, as yet mourning 
and untranquillized. A final book, 
therefore, removes all these stormy 
objects, and leaves the stage in pos- 
session of calmer scenes, and of 
‘emotions more elevating, tranquilli- 
zing, and soothing : 


“25 oly’ duplewov vapor’ Exaropos imaedapecs. 


** So tended they the grave [ministered to 


the obsequies] of Hector the tamer of 
horses.” 


Or, to give it the effect of Pope’s 
rhythmus, - 


“ Such: heneurs Ilion, to. her; hero paid ; 
And peaceful slept the mighty Hector’s 
shade.” 

In one sense, indeed, and for, the 
peculiar auditory whom Homermight 
contemplate—an audience likely to 
merge the universal sense of human- 
ity in the local sense of Grecian pa- 
triotism—the very calamities of Troy 
and her great champion, were the 
triumphs of Greece ; and, so far, it 
might be contended that the true 
point of repose is the final and ab- 
solute victory of Achilles; and, in 
that sense, that the last book is an 
excrescence, or only ceremonial train 
to the voluminous draperies of the 
liad, in compliance with the religi- 
ous usages of ancient Greece. But 
it is probable that our own view of 
the case is more correct; for there 
is other and independent evidence 
that Homer himself was catholic 
enough in his sensibilities to sympa- 
thize powerfully with Hector and 
Priam, and means his hearers to do 
so. Placing himself, therefore, at least 
for the occasion, in the neutral posi- 
tion of a modern reader, whose sym- 
pathies are equally engaged for 
Greece and for Troy, he felt the 
death of Hector as an afflicting event; 
and the attending circumstances 
more as agitating than as triumph- 
ant; and added the last book as ne- 
cessary to regain the key of a durable 
equanimity. In Paradise Lost again, 
this principle is still more distinctly 
recognised, and is practically applied 
to the case by an artifice even more 
elaborate. There the misery—the 
anguish, at one point of the action— 
the despair—are absolute ; nor does 
it appear at first sight how, or by 
what possibility, the reader was to 
repossess himself of the peace and 
fortitude which even the sullen mid- 
night of tragedy requires, much more 
the large sunlight of the Epopee. 
Paradise was lost; that idea ruled 
and domineered in the title; how 
was it to be forgotten, how palliated 
even, in the conclusion? Thus :—if 
Paradise was Lost, Paradise was also 
Regained; and though that event 
could not actually enter into the 
poem, without breaking its unity in 
the most flagrant manner, yet, pro- 
Jeptically, and in the way of vision, it 
might. Suchavision is placed by the 
arch angelic comforter before Adam 
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—purged with euphrasy and rue, his 


eye beholds itand; in’ part; the’ an- 
gel tells it. “And the’ consolations 
which in this way reach Adatn, reach 
the reader no less; and the reader is 
able to unite with our general father 
in his thankful acknowledgment :— 


“¢ Greatly instructed shall I hence de- 

part ; 

Greatly in peace of mind.” 
Accordingly, spite of the triumphs 
of Satan—spite of Sin and all-con- 
quering Death, who had left the 
gates of Hell for their long abode on 
earth—spite of the pollution, wretch- 
edness, and remorse that had now 
gained possession of man—spite of 
the far-stretching taint of the conta- 
gion, which (in the impressive. in- 
stances of the eagle and the lion)* 
too evidently shewed itself by “ mute 
signs,” as having already seasoned 
for corruption earth and its inhe- 
ritance—yet, by means of this one su- 
blime artifice, which brings together 
the Alpha and Omega, the beginning 
and end of time, the last day of man’s 
innocence and the first of his resto- 
ration, it is contrived that a twofold 
peace—the peace of resignation and 
the peace of hope—should harmo- 
nize the key in which the departing 
strains of this celestial poem roll off; 
and its last cadences leave behind an 
echo, which, with the solemnity of 
the grave, has also the halcyon peace 
of the grave, and its austere repose. 
A third instance we have—even more 
direct and unequivocal, of the same 

rinciple, from this same poet, both 
involved in his practice, and also 
consciously contemplated :—in the 
Sampson Agonistes, though a tra- 

edy of most tumultuous catastrophe, 
it is so contrived, by the interposi- 
tion of the chorus, who, fixing their 
hopes in the heavens, are unshaken 
by sublunary griefs, not only that all 
should terminate 


‘* In peace of spirit and sublime repose,” 


but also that this conclusion should 
be expressly drawn out in words as 
the great moral éxsvé/ov of the dra- 
ma; in which, as in other features, 
it recalls, in its most exquisite form, 


the Grecian model which it pro- 
sed, together with that fine trans- 
guration’ of moral’ that' be- 
longed to a higher, ‘purer, and far 
holier-religion. a Dats 
Peace, then, severe tranquillity, 
the brooding calm, or {2Xxn, of the 
Greeks, is tlie final key into which 
all the storms of passion’ modulate 
themselves in the hands of great 
poets. , 
“ In war itself—war is no ultimate end."} 
All tumult is for the sake of rest-— 
action, with a view to durable. pos- 
session—tempest, but the harbinger 
of calm—suffering, the condition of 
permanent enjoyment. Peace, ina 
double sense, may be supposed in- 
scribed on the portals of all ceme- 
teries ; the peace, in the first place, 
of the visible scene, as the final 
haven after the storms of life,—and 
in this sense the sentiment belongs 
equally to the Pagan, the Maho- 
metan, and the Christian ; secondly, 
the peace of resignation to the will 
of God, in the meek surrender at his 
call of those on whom our pro- 
foundest affections had settled. This 
sentiment is xar’ eZexny, if not exclu- 
sively, a sentiment of Christianity. 
And. this it is in which all Christian 
epitaphs should terminate. Hence 
(as, we think, Mr Wordsworth has 
remarked) it is peculiarly offensive 
to a just taste, were no higher prin- 
ciple offended, that despair—or.ob- 
stinate refusal of consolation—should 
influence the expression of an epi- 
taph. The example which we be- 
lieve that he alleges of this capital 
fault, is from the famous monument 
erected by Sir Brooke Boothby to his 
only daughter. The closing words 
of the inscription are to this effect 
—“ The wretched parents ventured 
their all upon this frail bark, and the 
wreck was total.’ Here there are 
three gross faults:, Ist, It is a rebel- 
lious expression of despaix, and that 
within the very walls of a Christian 
church ; 2d, As amovement of violent 
passion, it is transient: despair can- 
not —_ sustain itself: hence it is 
pointedly out of harmony with the 
durability of a marble record, How 





* See the fine incidents (Puradise Lost, b. ix.),of ,the.earliest hostility amongst ani- 
ma's, which first announce to Adam the immeasurable extent of the wreck. 


+ Coleridge’s Wallenstein, 
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puerile to sculpture laboriously with 
the chisel, and thus invest. with a 


monumental eternity, a sentiment: 
which must already have bécome: 


obsolete before the sculptor has fi- 
nished his task! 3dly, This vicious 
sentiment is expressed figuratively ; 
that is, fancifully. Now, all action 
of the fancy is out of place in a se- 
pulchral record. No sentiment is 
there appropriate except the weight- 
iest, massiest, and most elementary; 
no expression of it, except the sim- 
plest and severest. 


* Calm passions there abide, majestic pains.” 


These great laws of feeling, in 
this difficult and delicate depart- 
ment of composition, are obeyed 
with more rigour in the epitaphs of 
Dr Parr, than perhaps anywhere 
else. He was himself too deeply 
sensible of human frailty, and he 
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looked up to a moral governor of 
the world with a reverence too ha- 
bitual, to have allowed himeelf in 
rash er intemperate thoughts, when 
brought. upon any ground so nearly 
allied to his sacred functions. And, 
with regard to the expression of his 
thoughts, except to the extent of a 
single word—as for instance, velifi- 
cart, in which the metaphorical ap- 
plication has almost obliterated the 
original meaning—we remember no- 
thing figurative, nothing too gay, no- 
thing luxuriant ;—all is chaste—all 
classical—all suited to the solemnity 
of the case. Had Dr Parr, therefore, 
written under the additional re- 
straints of verse, and had he oftener 
achieved a distinguished success in 
the pathetic, as an artist in Monu- 
mental Inscriptions, we must have 
been compelled to place him in the 
very highest class.* 





* The criticisms which Dr Parr received upon his epitaphs he bore impatiently. 


He 


had lofty notions, with which few people had much sympathy, on the dignity of his art : 
magnificabo apostolatum meum, was his motto. And in reality, having cultivated it a good 
deal, and meditated on it still more, he had naturally come to perceive truths and relations 
of truth (for every thing intellectual yields upon investigation a world of new views) to which 
men in general were blind from mere defect of attention. This fretted him; and in some 
instances it must be acknowledged that the criticisms were both frivolous and vexatious. 
Could it be credited that Charles Fox, who wrote very passable Greek verses, and other 
scholars as good, were actually unacquainted with the true Roman sense of the word Prem 
babilis ? Dr Parr had described Johnson as probabilis poeta, meaning, of course, a respect- 
able poet—one that wrote creditably, one upon whom approbation might justly settle. 
This is the true and sole use of the word in classical Latinity. Ratio probabilis is an argu- 
ment, &c., such as the understanding can submit to, in contradistinction to one that com- 
mands. instant and universal assent. So, again, the elegant Gravina, in a passage now lying 
open before us, says Probabilis orator, for a pretty good speaker. But Dr Parr’s critics 


clearly understood the word as synonymous with verisimilis, or as answering to the English 
Horresco 


word probable, in the sense of having an overbalance of chances in its favour, 
referens ! such a use of the word probabilis would be the merest dog-Latin. 
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THE MINISTRY'S PLAN OF REFORM, 


TO THE EDITOR OF BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


London, April 8th, 1831. 

Sir,—Before what I am about to 
write can meet the eye of the public, 
the plan of reform will be materially 
altered, or Parliament will be dis- 
solved. This seems certain, and yet 
I find in it no cause for silence. In 
the one case no satisfactory alteration 
can be expected, because none has 
even been proposed; and in the other, 
the public mind has great need of in- 
formation on the question. In either, 
I therefore can scarcely write in vain. 

From divers reasons, I am a re- 
former. I am one of those who think 
that, for a considerable time, the 
House of Commons has been desti- 
tute of _ confidence, and has 
managed public affairs in a most per- 
nicious manner. 

While the condemned boroughs 
formed only a party question, and had 
no injurious effect on public feeling, 
judgment respecting J sa could be 
evaded ; but now the case is different. 
The Executive has solemnly arraign- 
ed them, and in common with my 
fellow-subjects, I am compelled to 
pronounce a verdict before God and 
my country. I cannot say that an ir- 
responsible individual, even if he be 
a Peer, ought, through the accidental 
command of property, to be suffered 
to sell seats in Parliament; or, takin 
the matter in the best light, that ouch 
an individual ought to be suffered to 
bestow seats gratuitously on his re- 
latives, or other people, at his plea- 
sure. And I cannot say thata hand- 
ful of individuals, even though they 
belong to the people, ought to be 
permitted to sell seats without ca- 
ring for character, principle, or any 
thing, save price, in the buyers. Those 
who think such things lawful and 
innocent, may justly defend the 
boroughs, but I am not one of them. 
The question with me is, whether I 
will defend that which I believe, how- 
ever erroneously, to be illegal and 
immoral; and I cannot hesitate. I 
might find more difficulty in deci- 
ding, if the good which flows from 
such means could not be reached in 


any other way ; but my conviction is, 
that it is attainable through different 
ones of unexceptionable character, 


The power of the Crown and the 
Aristocracy has been long rapidly de- 
clining in the House of Commons 
under the existing system. How ? 
Many of the seats which supported, 
have been turned against, them. By 
what means ? The lower part of the 
electors have become infinitely more 
numerous and democratic in their 
feelings; and in proportion as they 
have done this, they have ejected 
Tory for Whig, and Whig for Radi- 
cal. At several elections, previously 
to the last, the Crown and Aristocra- 
tie party depended chiefly on its hos- 
tility to the Catholic claims, and when 
it could no longer do so, it was swept 
out of almost every open place. With 
the present system these things are 
certain—1. That the low, democratic 
party of electors will regularly in- 
crease, far more rapidly than the 
other. 2. That the separate press it 
now possesses will constantly keep 
its feelings in the worst state. 3. 
That it must, aided, as it is sure to 
be, by a large part of the close 
boroughs, command a majority in the 
House of Commons. In my judg- 
ment, this system is giving the Radi- 
cals all they seek, and taking from the 
anti-reformers all they wish to retain; 
it is establishing in most countiesand 
open a what is equal in effect 
to universal suffrage and the ballot. 

Until lately, reform was only advo- 
cated by constitutional means, and a 
strong party of the middle classes was 
opposed to it. At present, clubs are 
forming in all directions, for the pur- 
pose of returning violent reformers 
to Parliament free of expense. I be- 
lieve that while the question is un- 
settled, they cannot be put down; and 
if they be not, it is morally certain 
that they will multiply until they con- 
vert most open places into radical 
close. boroughs. If reform be delay- 
ed; the Whigs, at the next election, 
may monopolize the vast majority of 
open seats in both county and bo- 
rough ; and it will strengthen their 
monopoly at every succeeding one, 
On it every election will turn, and 
through it the majority of the House 
of Commons will be “gi compo- 
sed of men of the most dangerous 
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eneral principles and character. 
hus the condemned boroughs will 
practically form the parent of a great 
number of destructive democratic 
ones. 
Reform. is no longer a party ques- 
tion between Whig and Tory, but one 
between the Aristocracy and Demo- 
cracy; instead of dividing parties, 
and connecting classes and interests, 
as it did until lately, it does the re- 
verse. It is made by the reformers, 
and their press, a cause of bitter hos- 
tility to the upper classes, and a means 
of combining all other classes against 
them ; through it the body of the peo- 
ple are led to embrace the most dan- 
ene general doctrines. It destroys 
Vhiggism and Toryism, Whig and 
Tory, in the correct constitutional 
sense of the terms ; it corare the poor 
against the rich, and the subject 
against the ruler; it renders the mass 
of the population turbulent and dis- 
affected ; and it makes a public ene- 
my of the House of Commons. If 
refused, it must henceforward keep 
the two Houses of Parliament in op- 
position, not only on it, but in gene- 
ralfeeling. The majority of the House 
of Commons has, in my judgment, 
permanently passed from the oppo- 
nents to the advocates of reform. 
I find in this, reason to think reform 
is highly expedient. 
en I am asked how the monar- 
chical government can be carried on 
with reform, I must reply by asking 
—was the Wellington Ministry able 
to carry it on without? Can itnow 
be carried on by a Tory Ministry, or 
any other than one of reformers ? 
When I am assured that reform will 
create democratic rulers and revolu- 
tion, I am constrained to enquire 
what the refusal of it will create. 
The Duke of Wellington confesses 
that his Ministry was principally ex- 
pelled from office by this question ; 


* and matters are now far worse than 


they were when it fell. A dissolution 
of Parliament at this moment would 
create a House of Commons decided- 
ly hostile in general creed te the 
anti-reformers—violently democra- 
tic and revolutionary in every thing; 
andsuch a House would secure eflice 
to a democratic and revolutionary 
Ministry. If the King wish to dis- 
crown himselfand destroy the Throne 
he occupies, he has only to consent 
to this dissolution; a single Parlia- 
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ment such as it would form, could 
scarcely fail of ensuring the exchange 
of the monarchy for a republic, Lam 
told that he will consent, if reform 
cannot be carried without ; and there- 
fore, however deeply I may lament 
his error, I still must regulate my opi- 
nion by it. I believe that the govern- 
ment cannot be carried on without 
reform—that a Tory Ministry could 
not stand without at once granting it 
—and that to delay the concession of 
it would be highly injurious; of 
course I think it a matter of public 
necessity. 

I speak thus, not to refute or blame 
the opinions of others, but to justify 
myself. 

Reform therefore with me is a mat- 
ter of morals, reason, expediency, 
and necessity ; but then I must have 
that which they call for. I can sanc- 
tion no reform which, in removing 
evils, will destroy things not com- 
plained of, but confessed by all to be 
of the highest value. In the first 
place, what is manifestly defective, 
impure, and erroneous, must be ta- 
ken away ; in the second, the fair and 
reasonable demands of the reformers 
must be so far satisfied that reform 
may no longer be a party and elec- 
tion question ; and, in the third, all 
which is blameless and beneficial in 
the existing system must be careful- 
ly preserved. 

Although so much in these days is 
said and written on a representative 
form of government, there is scarce- 
ly any thing so little understood. 
What are the duties and powers of 
the popular division of the Legisla- 
ture ? 

It ought demonstrably to act with 
the utmost impartiality between in- 
terest and interest, class and class, for 
general benefit; and to give equal 
protection to every part of the com- 
munity. 

It ought, as a matter of paramount 
importance, to give that ample secu- 
rity to property which, in the confes- 
sion of all, forms the corner-stone of 
public and private wealth and pros- 
perity. 

It ought to manage the general af- 
fairs of the nation in the most wise, 
just, and upright manner possible. 

As to powers, it virtually or other- 
wise appoints judges, and directs 
the Ministry; it makes and annuls 
laws, and hag every thing at its mer- 
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pptedte, : . a 
he mode’ of electing this body is 
ut a means—it is only an engine for 
attaining’a given end. The disttiba- 
tion of the elective franchise ought 
clearly to be made without reference 
to private right and pain, and solely 
to form the body in the best possible 
manner with regard to its duties and 
powers. 

This division of the Legislature 
ought not to be chosen by the Exe- 
cutive, because there could be no 
freedom ; it ought not to be chosen 
by the Peers, because there could be 
little freedom and no impartial ma- 
nagement of public affairs; but it 
does not follow that it ought to be 
chosen by the lower or middle class- 
es. Yet such is the general conclu- 
sion. The argument really is—The 
Executive and Peers ough: to have 
no share in electing the House of 
Commons, ergo, it ought to be elect- 
ed by the less exalted part of the po- 
pulation. Nothing could be concei- 
ved more false in logic and principle. 
A House elected by either the Exe- 
cutive or the Peers would be more 
able, independent, and impartial ; 
and would give more protection to 

roperty and right, than one elected 
by the classes I have named; of 
course the latter are not more wor- 
thy of possessing the power of elec- 
tion than the former. 

This House ought to represent, in 
due proportion, every class and inte- 
rest; therefore the doctrine isprepot 
terous, that it belongs to, and ought 
to be chosen by, particular classes. 
The highest have as much right to 
their share of it as the lowest; and 
each interest has as much right to its 
share as any class. 

But it by no means follows that 
the House should consist solely of 
men chosen by the same mode of 
election. It has to do much more 
than represent the feelings and pro- 
mote the separate interests of the va- 
rious divisions of the community. It 
has to act as both representative and 
judge,—uot only to urge the claims 
of each division, but to.decide on 
them with the utmost impartiality. 
Instead of being an assemblage ‘of 
warring interests, a democrati¢’en- 
gine for destroying the aristocracy, 
or a collection of combatants for 
fighting the battles of the aristocracy 
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Be ak, against each other, 
it ts inthe’ iain an ‘indépendent tri- 
Hunal'te shewequal ‘favour ‘to all— 
to dispense the sanie méastire’of pure 
and severe justice to every part of 
the population. ~ It is intended to re- 
present the community in the agg 

gate, in disregard of the distinctions 
of interest and class. The great ob- 
ject of representation isto make it this. 

It is as essential for every interest, 
as it is for every class, to be duly re- 
presented ; if the interest be not so 
represented, the individuals connect- 
ed with it cannot. If one mode of 
election leave in effect many interests 
without representatives, the adoption 
of it alone must be in the highest de- 
gree unjust; and must have baleful 
operation on the public weal. Col- 
lective as well as individual benefit 
makes the fair and effective repre- 
sentation of every interest a matter 
of the first consequence. 

The House of Commons ought to 
be an equitable guardian of property. 
This is essential for the benefit of all 
—of the labourer as well as the capi- 
talist, the poor as well as the rich. 
If one mode of election will, on the 
one hand, expose property, or large 
masses of it, to furious attack, and, 
on the other, deprive it of full pro- 
tection, the use of this mode alone 
must be confiscation, robbery, and a 
public plague. 

It is of the first consequence that 
the House should contain the talent 
requisite for enabling it to discharge 
its duties and exercise its powers 
properly. Of course it must be high- 
ly injurious to use one mode of elec- 
tion only, if it exclude such talent, 
or any material portion of it. 

It is a matter of even national pre- 
servation that the House should judge 
with severe impartiality between one 
interest or class‘and another, connect 
and harmonize the various divisions 
of the community, and ‘above all 
things, prevent war between the aris- 
tocracy ‘and: democracy. If. one 
mode-6f élection will make its deci- 
siohs partial-and unjust, create strife 
amidst the divisions, and light up ex- 
terminating’ war between the ariste- 
cracy and democracy, the use of this 
mode alone must inevitably produce 
the fall of the empire. 


The right of representation exists, 
that all parts of the community may 


have due regard paid to their senti- 
BE 
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ments and interests, but not to give 
ascendency and control to any of 
them. Sentiments and interests are 
to be represented, that they may be 
fairly heard, but not that they may 
be implicitly obeyed ; it is essential 
that the House should be duly ac- 
uainted with them, and listen to 
hom with the utmost attention ; but 
it is equally so that it should firmly 
ose them when in error. It has 
to pay this regard to them, and it has 
also to manage the collective affairs 
of the empire in the best possible 
manner; therefore, it is not more 
necessary that the community should 
enjoy this limited right of represen- 
tation, than it is that the House should 
possess the right of independent, im- 
partial judgment. 

Of course, the fashionable doctrine, 
that the House of Commons ought 
to be chosen solely or principally by 
the lower or middle classes through 
gerd election alone, is ridiculous. 

e higher classes have as much 
right to elect it as any other, and 
none of them have any right beyond 
that of limited representation. Inde- 
pendence and impartiality are the 
grand essentials in the House, be- 
cause without them, other qualifica- 
tions would be mischievous or use- 
less. It would be destitute of them, 
if elected by the Executive or Peers; 
and it would be equally so, if elected 
by the populace or middle classes ; 
consequently, the two latter have no 
more right to elect it than the two 
former. To make it independent and 
impartial, it must be elected by the 
people, but not by the higher, lower, 
or middle part of them on private 
right; after allowing for the proper 
share of representation, it must be 
elected by such detached, selected 
= of the people, as may be the 

t calculated for rendering it so. 
The doctrine I have named, really or 
avowedly strips the state—the people 
in their corporate character—of all 
right ; it wholly sacrifices public 
right to private. It deprives the Le- 
gislature and Executive of their func- 
tions, and makes them the tools of 
irresponsible masses of the popula- 
tion. By it the right of representa- 
tion is perverted into one of control 
and tyranny ; and the trust bestowed 
on public grounds, is dishonestly 
changed into vicious private pro- 
perty. 
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I speak in the abstract according 
to reason, but what I say is fully 
sanctioned by the Constitution. The 
laws and institutions of this country 
form, on the whole, the most popular 
system of government ever created ; 
in every thing they take pow to 
the farthest point from the Executive, 
and secure it to the people. But— 
and in this consists jargely their 
proud superiority—they make no 
unjust distinctions amidst the people. 
They include all ranks in the term, 
and they shew to all severe impar- 
tiality ; they bestow popular trusts 
on the principle, not of exaltation or 
debasement, riches or poverty, but 
of qualification; they give some to 
Peers—they confine others to men 
of much property, and in all they are 
as jealous of the populace as of the 
nobility. They appoint certain in- 
dividuals selected from this rank or 
that, on the score of fitness to dis- 
charge certain public duties; but 
private right is out of the question. 

At the best, the House of Com- 
mons was originally formed to be 
the auxiliary of the Executive. For 
a long period it was used as the in- 
strument of the latter, and was des- 
titute of the independent powers it 
now possesses. For along period, 
the Executive had the means of con- 
trolling it, in the power to add to its 
members. In its growth, so little 
regard was paid to individual and 
popular right, that, in many places, 
the vote was only given to such elec- 
tors as were likely to elect men no- 
minated by the Executive. It rose 
to maturity on the principle, that the 
power to elect should be granted 
with reference to the good of the 
state—that the popular influence in 
it should be carefully balanced—that 
the upper classes should be at least 
as fully a as any other— 
and that a large portion of it should 
be wholly independent of popular 
influence, and even under that of the 
Crown. 

The constitution manifests the ut- 
most anxiety, not only in the con- 
struction of the House, but also in 
its privileges,and the laws to prevent 
the right of representation from being 
perverted into one of dictation. The 
electors, after choosing their repre- 
sentative, have no power over him; 
it is only by breach of privilege that 
they can know how he votes; and 
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they are only suffered to address the 
House by petition. They have the 

ower to elect, not that they may 
fictate to and govern the House, but 
that it may be composed of the most 
fitting men; and the power to re- 
strain its conduct is expressly con- 
fided to other hands; every thing 
possible is done to make it as inde- 
pendent of them as of the Executive. 
Almost the only portion of tyranny 
contained in the constitution, has for 
its object to make the House of Com- 
mons perfectly independent and im- 
partial—perfectly free from the dic- 
tation of electors and popular feeling, 
as well as from all other. 

The existence of the House of 
Lords does much to produce the de- 
lusion, that the other House belongs 
exclusively to the middle and lower 
classes. They are not separate legis- 
latures, having the same duties and 
powers ; they are the two parts of a 
whole, and, to a large extent, their 
duties and powers are essentially dif- 
ferent. The Peer is disqualified by 
his office for interfering with the for- 
mation of the Lower House, but his 
brothers and sons are not: the dis- 
qualification is a special one, resting 
on the individual, but not on the 
class. The House of Commons is to 
fairly represent and act for all classes 
—the whole population, save speci- 
fied individuals; and the House of 
Lords exists for common good, part- 
ly to assist and regulate it, and part- 
ly to perform totally different duties, 
The Aristocracy must have its share 
in electing the former, to be placed 
on an equality with the rest of the 
community. 

From all this it appears undeniable, 

1. That as the House of Commons 
demonstrably exists to represent the 
community inits collective indivisible 
character, as well as its component 
parts—to act in the best possible 
manner for the empire in the aggre- 
gate, as well as for separate interests 
and classes ; it is not more necessary 
for the parts to be fairly represented, 
than it is for the whole to be so—it 
is not more essential for the claims 
of the separate interests and classes to 
be brought properly before the House, 
than it is for them to be decided on 
with severe impartiality, on the prin- 
ciple of common good alone. 

2. That, therefore, the system of 
election should be quite as anxious 
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to make the House in the aggregate 
independent and impartial, as to 
cause the various parts of the com- 
munity to be equitably represented 
in it. 

3. That the claims to form, and 
dictate to, the House, put forth by 
these classes or those, are ground~ 
less, unjust, and destructive. The 
right to distribute the power to elect 
belongs to the state, and the right 
of the individual and class amounts 
only to this, that the distribution 
shall be made without favour and 
a page in the manner best calcu- 
ated to promote the general weal. 
The alleged right to dictate is so far 
destitute of foundation, that the 
House is chosen by the people, chief- 
ly that it may be free from dictation : 
the grand essentials in the House 
with regard to both intention and law 
are, perfect independence and im- 
partiality between man and man, 
class and class, electors and the po- 
pulation in the body, popular feeling 
and the interests of the empire. The 
system of election, therefore, after 
bestowing equitable representation, 
ought in both right and duty to dis- 
pose of the franchise in any manner 
that will make the House what it 
ought to be collectively. 

aking what I have said as my 
test, I find the old system of election 
exceedingly erroneous and defective, 
and the proposed new one infinitely 
more 80. The former is generally 
good in principle, but faulty in pro- 
vision; the latter is very faulty in 
both, its principle is as bad in some 
points, as good in others. 

In the first place, the old system 
provides the means for enablin 
every interest and class to be duly 
represented, but it does not place 
them under proper regulation; there- 
fore, they are neglected or abused. 
But the new one annihilates such 
means; while it pretends to establish 
equal representation, it prohibits 
many interests and classes from being 
represented. 

he power of election is to be 
chiefly confined to two or three des- 
criptions of people, who are the 
same in every place, and who have 
little connexion with the various in- 
terests which need representation 
the most. If the electors vote in- 
dependently, manufacturers, mer- 
chants, shipowners, bankers, people 
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of independent fortune—all who 
have on private and public grounds 
the best claims to representatives, 
will be in the minority, and have 
none. The members of some in- 
terests may prevail by numbers and 
influence, but those of various others 
will find it impossible to return men 
who are not opposed to them. The 
doctrine, that the members of a place 
represent all its electors, is of small 
value, because they perhaps differ 
from almost half these electors in 
creed. Granting that the bankers 
or shipowners of any place could 
prevail on its members, elected by 
the shopkeepers, to plead their 
cause; such advocates would be 
worthless to them, compared with 
others of their own electing. 

The cry is, that all men ought to 
be fairly and equally represented, 
and a plan of reform is brought for- 
ward for the express purpose of 
causing them to be so; yet under 
this plan, bankers, colonial merchants, 
shipowners, &c. &c., will have no 
representatives in regard to their 
trades and fortunes, the matters on 
which representation is the most 
essential to them. While this is the 
case with them, shopkeepers, a few 
kinds of manufacturers and land- 
owners, will fill the House of Com- 
mons with the advocates of their 
particular trades and interests, and 
to a large extent with the opponents 
of those of the divisions of the com- 
munity which will be denied repre- 
sentatives. In respect of business 
and property, one part of the com- 
munity is to have representatives and 
interested champions, but the other 
is to have only neutrals and interested 
enemies. 

The criminal injustice of this can 
be denied by no man, for who can 
say that the banker and shipowner 
have not as much right to have their 
trade and property represented, as 
the landowner and cotton manufac- 
turer? The injustice of it is the 
greater, because those who are to 
monopolize the representation in 
towns, are men who have scarcely 
any need of representatives in regard 
to their separate interests. Laws 
which affect exclusively the trade and 
property of shopkeepers, and the oc- 
cupiers of small private houses, are 
rarely enacted; but laws affecting 
exclusively those of the divisions of 
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the community which are to have no 
representatives, are frequently made 
and altered. 

Ministers say their plan will give 
representatives to the different in- 
terests ; but what is their evidence ? 
They assert, that by giving repre- 
sentatives to a seaport, they give 
them to its shipowners. Now asea- 
port must of necessity be a place of 
much foreign and domestic trade; 
its merchants, shopkeepers, &c., must 
far outnumber its shipowners; and 
they conceive that the separate in- 
terests of the latter are opposed to 
their own. The shipowners of course 
must get any thing rather than re- 
presentatives. Bankers, colonial 
merchants, &c., form a trifling mino- 
rity everywhere, and it will be im- 

ossible for them to return members. 

here can here be neither direct nor 
virtual representation. 

On public grounds alone, it is of 
the first consequence that the House 
of Commons should contain a due 
proportion of the members of every 
interest—should contain bankers, 
shipowners, and merchants, as well 
as landowners and cotton or woollen 
manufacturers. This is essential on 
the score of information ; without it 
the House cannot legislate justly and 
wisely. 

Thus then many important inte- 
rests and classes are to be denied 
representatives, while the House is 
to be in a considerable degree com- 
posed of their enemies, and vast 
masses of attached property are to 
be left without protection—why ? 
Because, forsooth! the House is to 
be wholly chosen by the people 
through one mode of election. Are 
not then bankers, merchants, &c., as 
much a part of the people as shop- 
keepers? And ought not the means 
to be made subservient to the end? 
Right and justice are to be sacrificed 
to numbers and accident; the end 
is to be made unattainable for the 
sake of the means; and equality of 
representation is to be destroyed, 
that a certain system of election may 
be established. 

I am blaming the plan, not for 
giving representation to shopkeepers 
and others, but for denying it to the 
rest of the people. I insist that all 


ought to be made equal, and that it 
is the height of injustice to give some 
parts of the people the power to 
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elect representatives identified with 
them in opinion, feeling, and inte- 
rest, and refuse it to other parts—to 
enable one portion of the communi- 
ty to send into Parliament men hos- 
tile to the trade and property of the 
other, and to prohibit the latter from 
sending into it defenders. 

Under the existing system, if an 
interest be too weak in numbers to 
obtain seats in any other manner, it 
can buy those of a small borough: 
or its more wealthy members can, 
on their own account, gain seats in 
a similar way, without the risk, cost, 
and pledges of a contest. I grant 
that the means are impure and de- 
fective, but I can only surrender 
them on condition that the same end 
shall be gained by others of better 
character. 

It is of great public consequence 
that the moneyed interest should be 
duly represented—suppose, there- 
fore, that the banks were permitted 
to elect from bankers as their mem- 
bers. The case is the same touching 
the shipping interest ; therefore sup- 
pose the shipowners of a few of the 
principal ports were suffered to elect 
two members from amidst them- 
selves. How would this operate ? 

With regard to means, it would 
be even more unexceptionable than 
the mode of election prescribed by 
the new plan; the members would 
be elected exclusively by the people 
in the most pure and independent 
manner. In respect of the end, 
bankers and shipowners would be 
represented precisely as landowners 
and shopkeepers are to be. 

This might be extended to every 
interest which is of sufficient public 
value to deserve representatives, and 
too weak to gain them by the com- 
mon mode of election. It is essen- 
tial for placing the people on an 
equality ; that part of them which 
would gain representatives through 
it, would possess no real advantage 
over the other, and must be desti- 
tute of them without it. Thus the 
benefits of the existing system might 
be preserved, enlarged, and regu- 
lated. 

What can be said against it? Will 
any one assert that the means ought 
not to be varied and extended for 
the purpose of giving equal repre- 
sentation ; or that if great masses of 
the people cannot gain representa- 
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tives by one mode of election, they 
must be restricted from the use of 
any other? No. But I am recom- 
mending something new—well, a 
change is forced on me, and I am 
only struggling to make it a proper 
one: 1 merely advise new means to 
secure an old end. 

In respect therefore of just and 
equal representation, the plan of 
Ministers is extremely erroneous and 
defective ; it will give the contrary 
from this, it will leave property to 
a vast extent without protection. It 
confines the power of election in a 
great measure to those whose pro- 
perty is in no danger, and who seek 
to destroy that of others. The new 
electors are in the overwhelming 
majority anxious to invade the pro- 
perty of the fundholders, the church, 
the East and West India colonists, 
&c.; yet this property is to have no 
special defenders. Ministers enter- 
tain projects hostile to the property 
of the colonial, shipping, and va- 
rious manufacturing interests; yet 
these are to have no representatives. 
Enormous masses of continually as- 
sailed property will thus be left de- 
fenceless. I can pay no regard to 
the doctrine that the influence of 
property will compensate for the 
want of numbers, because every one 
knows that this influence must be 
constantly divided against itself. The 
property of landowners and manu- 
facturers weighs against that of fund- 
holders and West India colonists— 
the property of merchants weighs 
against that of shipowners—the pro- 
perty of one mercantile or manufac- 
turing interest weighs against that of 
another; what then becomes of the 
doctrine? The plan of Ministers is, 
in a large degree, one to strip at- 
tacked property of protection. 

Let me now speak of talent, the 
admission of which is essential for 
preventing the House of Commons 
from being a public nuisance. I ad- 
vocate no indiscriminate admission 
of it for its own sake, therefore what 
does the public weal call for ? 

The House ought to be the great 
teacher and guide of public feeling, 
and it can only be made so by talent 
and eloquence. From its possession 
or lack of these, it must be trusted 
and followed, or despised and op- 
posed, by the people—it must make 
popular opinion a subordinate and 
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auxiliary in the production of pros- 
perity, or a leader in destroying the 
empire. Talent without eloquence 
will not do; in times like these, elo- 
quence of the most powerful des- 
cription is indispensable. 

‘he talent and eloquence must be 
combined with a due portion of in- 
formation and experience. The 
leaders of the House ought to follow 
politics as a regular and laborious 
profession; if an apprenticeship and 
constant practice be essential for 
making aman a good mechanic, they 
must be far more so for making him 
a good statesman. They should, 
therefore, be always in it, to be prac- 
tised in debate, familiarized with 
public business, and enabled to gain 
the requisite influence over both it 
and the public mind. If a man sit 
in one Parliament and be excluded 
from the next, his exclusion will 
drive him from public life, or inca- 
pacitate him for excelling in it: in 
addition, it must cause almost half 
the most valuable part of his politi- 
cal life to be lost. 

This relates to those who follow 
politics as a profession for the sake 
of obtaining office ; but the presence 
in the House of other able men, pos- 
sessed of a totally different kind of 
knowledge and experience, is also 
necessary. These are men intimately 
and practically acquainted with the 
agricultural and trading interests of 
the empire—experienced landown- 
ers, manufacturers, merchants, bank- 
ers, &c. They know little of general 
politics, but their knowledge of their 
respective trades is of the first value 
in every respect. The House needs 
them as much as the leaders. 

The House is, and ought always to 
be, divided into two great parties, 
which eternally war against each 
other on opposite creeds for the sake 
of office. Upon this division depends 
every thing dear to the community. 
It is the vital principle of the great 
constitutional balance, and the bul- 
wark of popular rights and liberties. 
It gives power and worth to the 
House of Commons ; and is essential 
for preventing it from becoming a 
destructive tyrant, or a servile instru- 
ment of tyranny. 

It is not more necessary that talent 
should be admitted into the House, 
than it is that the part which seeks 
office should be equally divided be- 
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tween the two great parties. In or- 
der that the conduct and measures 
of the Executive may be duly scru- 
tinized—its errors may be effectually 
exposed and resisted—and proper 
successors to the Ministry may be 
found, in case it be incapable and 
act on bad principles—it is essential 
for the heads of Opposition to be 
fully equal to Ministers in talent. 
This is a vital matter. Every one 
may see that if Sir R. Peel and a few 
other leaders of Opposition were out 
of existence, their followers could do 
nothing; Ministers would have a mo- 
nopoly of the House and power, no 
matter how they might act. 

It is essential that the professional 
talent, or that which seeks office, 
should enter the House perfectly free 
from bond and bias with respect to 
any class or interest. If Ministers 
owe their seats to the landed interest 
or the manufacturing one, to the aris- 
tocracy or the democracy, they must 
gain them by improper pledge and 
prejudice, retain them by unjust con- 
duct, and be interested, factious par- 
tisans, but not independent, impar- 
tial rulers. If the heads of Opposi- 
tion gain seats in the same way, si- 
milar evils must flow from it. The 
war between the two bodies, instead 
of being a wholesome party one 
for general good, must be a destruc- 
tive one, to enable different interests, 
and the aristocracy and democracy, 
toruin each other. This is alsoa vi- 
tal matter. 

The existing system provides for 
the admission of professional talent. 
It admits it free of cost and risk 
equally on both sides, gives it a cer- 
tainty of being constantly in the 
House, and makes it reasonably in- 
dependent of class and interest. It, 
however, makes no proper provision 
for admitting the other kind of ta- 
lent, and in this it is very defective. 

What is the new plan todo? In 
this age, which boasts so eternally of 
its intellect and knowledge, a plan is 
produced for reforming the House 
of Commons. It is panegyrized as 
perfection ; and yet, instead of crea- 
ting means for giving the House the 
necessary share of talent and infor- 
mation, it destroys them ; it inten- 
tionally sweeps them away where 
they already exist, without even 
wishing to replace them with others. 
It is to reform the House, by expel- 
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ling from it eloquence, wisdom, ex- 

erience, understanding, and know- 
edge. The amazing fact proves 
either that its parents are ignorant 
and imbecile beyond conception, or 
that they deserve to be impeached 
for attempting to sacrifice the empire 
to faction. 

What made the House of Com- 
mons that glorious assembly of free- 
men it has been, on the confession 
of Ministers? Its talent and elo- 
quence, its experience, intelligence, 
and wisdom—its glorious assemblage 
of splendid ability—the means it pos- 
sessed of drawing into it the master 
spirits of the time, and enabling them 
both to cultivate their powers to the 
utmost, and employ them in the most 
beneficial manner. And, above all, 
that glorious band of gifted, inde- 
pendent freemen it contained as the 
Opposition. 

Why are the things which made it 
such an assembly to be taken from 
it? Have modern inventions and 
discoveries ascertained that talent 
ought to be excluded? No, reply 
Ministers, it should still be admitted. 
Do democratic interests call for the 
exclusion ? Its evils will fall chiefly 
on the democracy; it will confine 
seats to aristocrats and men of large 
fortune, and wellnigh destroy the 
popular side of the House in regard 
to power and use. It is really a most 
unjust and odious aristocratic mono- 
poly. 

But, say Ministers, talent will still 
gain admittance. How ?—I put the 
question touching means, descrip- 
tion, and quantity. On a matter of 
such vital importance to the empire, 
nothing less than conclusive demon- 
stration will satisfy me or any pa- 
triotic man.—Where, then, is it ? 
There is none; all is worthless as- 
— flatly opposed to reason and 

act. 

Ministers tell me there are to be 
no more close boroughs, and I am 
bound to believe them ; according to 
them, seats are only to be obtained 
through popular election. A young 
man, on commencing political life, 
has no name to gain him a seat; of 
course he will only be able to gain 
one by sacrificing a large amount of 

rivate fortune, under the risk of 
eing rejected: if he succeed, he 


will know that his constituents will 
scarcely elect him a second time, 
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and that he can only enter the 
House again by similar cost and 
risk. He must pay, on the average, 
a thousand per annum for his seat, 
and be certain that, for about half 
his life, he will be without one. This 
must be the case, unless he be in 
office. Granting that he might have 
the requisite fortune, he would still 
be sure that he could not be con- 
stantly in Parliament to cultivate 
politics as a profession with hope of 
success. 

Would the Pitts, Burkes, and Can- 
nings have entered the House under 
such asystem ? Impossible. It either 
imposes on rising talent a positive 
prohibition, or takes from it all in- 
ducement; under it none but men 
of large independent fortune—such 
men as rarely make accomplished 
ministers and legislators—can de- 
vote themselves to the service of 
their country in the higher depart- 
ments of political life; and they 
must be denied the means for pro 
perly qualifying themselves. 

The plan thus destroys the only 
nursery of legislative and ministerial 
ability—the great source from which 
both Parliament and the Cabinet 
draw their talent and efficiency. As 
it is to prohibit men from gaini 
eminence, I need say little of the 
assertion put forth by its parents, 
that eminent men will always find 
seats. Every one knows that if a 
man be on the unpopular side, his 
talent and fame alone will cause him 
to be rejected by the electors of po- 
pulous places. At the best, the emi- 
nent men of one party only will be 
able to enter Parliament, and they 
must do it by pandering to popular 
passion and delusion; those of the 
other party will be excluded by their 
eminence. It is the common prac- 
tice of every Ministry to prevent as 
far as possible the election of its more 
formidable opponents ; every talent- 
ed member of the Opposition will 
constantly have to sustain a furious 
contest, in which his adversary will 
be supported by the mighty means 
of Government ; taking into account 
defeat as well as victory, his seat, 
when he may possess one, will pro- 
bably cost him three or four thou- 
sand per annum. 

Reason and probability may be 
out of sight, for popular election has 
been most abundantly tried, and it 
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has almost invariably excluded men 
of talent and eminence, if they have 
not been demagogues or Ministers. 
Need I point to the Burkes and She- 
ridans, or to the wretched means by 
which Fox won its favour? Need I 
say that it has twice excluded Lord 
J. Russell himself, that it has always 
treated Lord Brougham in the same 
uncourteous manner, and that, at 
the last election, it even excluded 
every Minister who appealed to it? 
Can any one be ignorant that the 
greatest statesmen, up to the present 
moment, have generally been desti- 
tute of the pecuniary means for 
maintaining a contest, though suc- 
cess might be certain; and that there- 
fore they have been, if out of office, 
at the mercy of the Ministry with 
regard to popular election ? It is in- 
conceivable how a Minister can be 
hardy enough to assert, in the teeth 
of conclusive experiment, that, un- 
der the new plan, eminent men will 
always be sure of seats; and it is 
still more so, how any one can be 
simple enough to believe him. 

If the more eminent leader on the 
unpopular and opposition side could 
get a seat, the case would be diffe- 
rent with his less gifted associates, 
and he could do nothing without 
them. At present, Mr Herries, Mr 
Goulburn, Mr Croker, &c., are as ne- 
cessary in Parliament as Sir R. Peel: 
each has his particular department 
of public business in which he is 
skilled; therefore, each Minister has 
an able inspector; the whole are 
wanted in council and debate as an 
Opposition, and they would be so 
should Sir Robert be called on to 
forma Ministry. If Parliament were 
now dissolved, nearly all, by. the 
new plan, would be excluded from 
the next. Should Sir Robert be re- 
turned, he would be powerless from 
the absence of supporters. It is of 
the first consequence on public 
grounds, that the leaders of the Op- 
position should be all in Parliament. 

Thus the plan will enable any 
Ministry, no matter whether Whig 
or Tory, to exclude the body of its 
talented opponents, by subjecting 
them to ruinous contests, and em- 
ploying its gigantic means of seduc- 
tion and intimidation against them ; 
this must be especially the case if it 
belong to the popular party in creed. 
Saving the individual, there must be 
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in the House no constitutional oppo- 


sition talent. For very many years 
previously to 1825, the plan would 
have regularly excluded nearly all 
the Whig talent; and it would now 
treat that of the Tories in the same 
manner. Its natural operation must 
be to exclude always that of one 
party or the other ; and the natural 
operation of this must be to divest 
both of talent. 

Ministers must, of necessity, be 
in Parliament; therefore, the plan 
creates new, and most reprehensible 
qualifications for office. A Minister 
must have the nerve to brave the 
unpopularity of a contested election, 
the meanness and vice to practise 
the arts of one, and—assuming that 
the public money will not be cor- 
ruptly wasted in returning him— 
either a considerable fortune, or the 
dishonesty to contract debts he can- 
not pay. To the inferior ones, it 
must be equivalent to about a total 
loss of salary; and it is grossly un- 
just, because it compels a public 
servant to dissipate his private pro- 
perty in the discharge of his public 
duty. They must be in the body 
elected by some particular interest 
or class—by the landed interest, or 
the trading one, the aristocracy, or 
the democracy ; and this must make 
them, in pernicious pledges and mea- 
sures, the partisans of one part of 
the community against the other. 

Here, then, is a plan of reform 
which will prohibit rising talent from 
entering the House, save as the me- 
nial of the Ministry, incapacitate it 
for acquiring the requisite cultiva- 
tion, and repel it from the public 
service—which will cause eminent 
men, if they be not in office, to be 
excluded from the House by their 

owers and fame—which will ena- 

le the Ministry to expel from the 
House every gifted opponent—which 
will strip the popular, or opposition 
side of the House, of effective ability 
—and which will divest both the 
House and the Cabinet of talent. 

And is it spared by public indigna- 
tion? If the glories which blaze 
round the House of Commons of 
England be noticed no longer, can 
pounds, shillings, and pence call 
forth no ignoble effort for their own 
poorer by pleading what they 

ave gained from its talent and elo- 
quence in victories over foes, acqui- 
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sitions of territory, and increase of 
trade and riches? Do not the light- 
nings of talent flash on the unhallow- 
ed attempt to subject to spoliation, 
bondage, oppression, and destruc- 
tion? Are not the young Burkes 
and Sheridans, who are struggling 
with poverty and obscurity, appeal- 
ing to public justice against this sor- 
did and guilty measure for closing 
to them the path of patriotism, dig- 
nity, and immortality ? Alas! alas! 
at least let it no longer boast the in- 
sane support of its intended victims! 

How this will operate on public 
interests, may be in some degree ga- 
thered from what I have stated. If 
it be necessary for both sides of 
every great question to be carefully 
examined by the House and the 
country, it is equally necessary for 
the House to contain a sufficient 
number of gifted men, and for them 
to be fairly divided between both 
sides of it. Yet this plan must con- 
fine the talent to one side, and there- 
by prevent scrutiny, debate, and cor- 
rect judgment. The Ministry, par- 
tial, interested, and incapable, will 
have no eloquent men; and, there- 
fore, no party of moment to contend 
with. If I were asked what would 
be the means for enabling a Ministry 
under the constitution to keep con- 
stant possession of office, and make 
itself practically despotic, my reply 
would be—give it the power to ex- 
clude talented opponents from the 
House of Commons; by this you 
will give it the House, the voice of 
the House, and a sufficiency of the 
Press; you will put the King under 
its feet, and prohibit the formation 
of another Ministry. 

With regard to the other descrip- 
tion of talent, although the present 
system makes no adequate provision 
for introducing a proper portion of 
it into the House, it still makes much 
more than the new one will do. An 
able banker, merchant, or manufac- 
turer, may now be certain of obtain- 
ing a seat for a certain sum of 
money ; he must pay the price, but 
he is sure of receiving for it the de- 
sired equivalent. Under the new 


system, he must depend on the 
choice of electors who notoriously 
select for any thing rather than abi- 
lity ; and he must generally expend 
a large sum of money, with the 
chances against his success. This 


system will exclude all such men, 
save in the exception. 

All sides declare that talent ought 
to be admitted; why, therefore, is 
nothing done to gratify this unani- 
mous national feeling? Because the 
sages of the Cabinet can only allow 
one mode of election. In forming 
anew such an assembly as the House 
of Commons, it is to be divested of 
the leading essentials for enabling it 
to discharge its duties, and prevent- 
ing it from being a public scourge, 
merely that its members may be all 
elected in the same manner, by the 
same descriptions of people. Rail 
no more against the ages of darkness 
and barbarism! Is it impossible to 
give the House the proper quanti- 
ties and varieties of talent, without 
trenching on the rights of the peo- 
ple? I say no; and that to refuse 
it them, is to trench in the most un- 
pain manner on these rights. 

cannot tolerate the miserable error 
that the people’s rights call for the 
sacrifice of their interests—that to 
enjoy their rights, they must possess 
a House of Commons which will 
ruin them. 

If one mode of election will not 
give the House the requisite portion 
of talent, another mode that will do 
so is the sacred right of the people, 
and it is a practicable matter. ith 
regard to the Ministry, there could 
be no difficulty. It is of the first 
consequence that Ministers should 
be perfectly independent and im- 
partial between the different divi- 
sions of the community, and that 
they should not be permitted to em- 

loy the mighty means they possess 
in corrupting and —e elec- 
tors. If the same man be both a 
minister and a _ representative, he 
must betray his trust in the one cha- 
racter or the other. On every prin- 
ciple of public good, they ought to 
have seats in virtue of office. If the 
Cabinet were allowed to dispose of 
any number of seats, for example 
twenty, this could not be abused ; in- 
terest would compel it to give the 
seats to the most worthy occupiers. 
There would be no boroughmongers 
to treat with, or popular electors to 
bribe; the election would be pure, 
and it would only give seats to men 
compelled by the public service to 
possess them. 

The difficulty would lie with the 
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Opposition, and I think it might be 
surmounted. It is, as I shall soon 
shew, as essential for the Opposition 
leaders as for the Ministers to be in- 
dependent and impartial between the 
divisions of the community; and, of 
course, it is equally essential that 
they should enter the House by other 
means than popular election. They 
are generally too well known to ad- 
mit of mistake. Suppose a power 
were vested in any proper quarter, 
for example, with the independent 
and non-political part of the judges, 
to name at every election a fixed 
number of them, they being, as an 
indispensable condition, the heads of 
the great Whig or the great Tory 
party; and then, that this number 
should dispose of twenty seats. This 
would give the Opposition no more 
really than it now possesses; there 
would be no boroughmongers or 
bribery; and I think abuse in every 
way might be prevented. The seats 
would be disposed of under respon- 
sibility to Parliament. 

I believe the feeling is general, 
that Ministers ought to have seats in 
virtue of office ; in truth, it is a mat- 
ter of clear right to them, if they 
ought to be in the House. Let it be 
remembered, that the Opposition is 
on public grounds quite as necessary 
as the Ministry—that the seats of 
the former will be on the popular 
side, while those of the latter will 
be on that of power—that the Oppo- 
sition seats will not only neutralize 
the Cabinet ones, but be in all cases 
a clear gain to the people—that the 
a leaders can only, in the 
body, gain regular admission into 
the House by some such means—and 
that they toil most laboriously in the 
public service without stipend: let 
all this be remembered, and every 
man who is willing to give free ad- 
mission to Ministers, will be still 
more so to give it to the heads of 
Opposition. 

This would be equivalent to be- 
stowing ten close boroughs on each 
side of the House of Commons—to 
enabling each side to elect twenty 
members as its leaders. It would 
interfere with the vote of no man, 
and leave every county and borough 
perfectly independent. Virtually, the 
occupiers of the free seats would be 
elected by the community at large. 
The Whig leaders are Sonetianly 
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chosen by the Whig part of the po- 
pulation, and the Tory ones by the 
Torypart ; both would therefore be 
really chosen by the community to 
fill and dispose of the seats for its 
benefit. The seats could not on ei- 
ther side be gained and retained by 
any thing save unrestrained, unbias- 
sed popular choice; therefore they 
would not infringe in the least on 
popular election. Of course, they 
would be wholly free from the objec- 
tions which attach to the close bo- 
rough ones. Half the population 
spontaneously, enthusiastically, and 
on talent and desert alone, selects 
certain men as its political leaders; 
it declares, that they ought not only 
to be in Parliament, but to possess 
the Cabinet; and am I to be told 
that there is in this no nationalsuf- 
we popular election? Am I 
to believe that these men ought to 
be excluded Parliament, if they can- 
not severally enter it by means of 
the prejudiced, interested, corrupt 
votes of some county or borough ? 
I must not be so deluded. If these 
men were suffered to enter the 
House of Commons in the way I 
have described, they would really 
be more independently, impartially, 
and popularly elected,—they would 
really possess a more diversified, 
pure, numerous, popular, and unex- 
ceptionable constituency—than its 
other members. 

If the weaker interests were suf- 
fered to have representatives in the 
manner I have mentioned, this would 
secure to the House a proper por- 
tion of the other kind of talent. 
Bankers, merchants, &c. &c., would 
be sure of gaining seats gratuitously 
on the score of ability and intelli- 

ence. This ought to be suffered 
or qualifying the House to do its 
duty, if even equal representation be 
disregarded. 

Let me now look at the plan with 
reference to its provisions for ma- 
king the general decisions of the 
House of Commons independent and 
—— 

he great end of free government 
is to enable the majority of rank, 
talent, intelligence, and property, as 
well as numbers, to rule the mino- 
rity in matters of opinion and expe- 
diency ; but to place both on a level 
in matters of right and privilege: it 
is to make the rights and privileges 
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of the minority wholly sacred and 
secure — the majority—to pro- 
tect the former from the latter. The 
House of Commons exists as a means 
of gaining such government ; and of 
course, in forming it, the great end 
of representation is to make it per- 
fectly impartial, just, and equitable 
towards all, and between the majo- 
rity and minority—to render it the 
effectual protector of the latter 
against the former. 

It follows, that, if the majority be 
suffered to prevent the minority 
from being duly represented in the 
House, and to govern the decisions 
of the latter, there can be no equa- 
lity of right and privilege—there can 
be no freedom ; a tyranny must ex- 
ist of the most guilty and destruc- 
tive character. 

The representative of an interest 
or class must, in the nature of things, 
be a partial, prejudiced, interested 
man; he offers himself to his con- 
stituents, because he holds their opi- 
nions ; he perhaps belongs to them; 
and he is sent to Parliament to ad- 
vocate their separate interests against 
those of the rest of the community. 
In matters which affect all equally, 
for example, foreign policy, the cri- 
minal laws, &c., there is nothing to 
incite one part of the people to seek 
the injury of the other; but matters 
of unequal operation, such as taxes, 
laws which affect trade, property, 
labour, &c., impel the various divi- 
sions of the community to continual- 
ly seek the spoliation and ruin of 
each other. Such a representative 
must be in most things a mere parti- 
san, not more anxious to promote 
the interests of one division, than to 
ruin those of another. 

Compose the House wholly of 
such men, and it must of necessity 
be in the majority grossly partial 
and solicitous on mercenary, private 
grounds, to injure, rob, and distress 
a vast part of the people. Give the 
majority to those who are hostile to 
taxes, and it will plunder the public 
creditor—give it to those who wish 
to abolish the Corn Law, and it will 
ruin the landed interest—give it to 
those who are hostile to the church, 
and it will overthrow her. 

While, therefore, it is essential for 
the House to contain the represen- 
tatives of every interest and class, 
and to be composed of them to the 
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extent requisite for causing it to pay 
the most prompt attention to com- 
plaint and grievance, and examine 
carefully the calls of popular feeling; 
it is equally essential, that, in its de- 
liberative, ruling ag it should be 
composed of totally different men— 
men who represent only the com- 
munity in the aggregate. It is not 
more necessary that a large part of 
the House should represent the se- 

arate interests and classes, than it 
is that a large part should Nor do 


80. 

The old system stands on this, but 
its provisions are very defective. Its 
independent seats have in a large 
degree fallen into the hands of im- 
proper electors; they can be ob- 
tained by unfit men, and nothing is 
attached to them to impel their oc- 
cupiers to labour zealously for the 
general good alone. 

But what is the new plan? It 
labours to compose the House solely 
of partial, interested representatives 
of separate interests and classes; to 
such an intolerable extreme does it 
carry this, that, in order to make 
Ministers such representatives, it 
disqualifies them for dischargin 
their official duties. The evil woul 
be the less, if it gave equal repre- 
sentation ; because the many kinds 
of the warring partisans would in 
some degree neutralize their powers 
of mischief. But in its most unjust 
disposal of representation, it confines 
it mainly to interests and classes 
which are sure to use it in the most 
destructive manner to the general 
weal. It divides the electors into 
two great parties—the one consisti 
in the vast majority of small and mid- 
dling town housekeepers, who are 
everywhere the same in interest and 
feeling ; and the other of the agricul- 
turists; and it expressly makes them 
the democratic and aristocratic par- 
ties. It involves them in a war of 
extermination, first on interest as the 
trading and agricultural bodies ; and 
then on feeling, privilege,and power, 
as the democracy and aristocracy. 

The representatives must of neces- 
sity be what the electors are. The 
House of Commons therefore must 
be divided into the trading and de- 
mocratic party, on the one hand, and 
the agricultural and aristocratic one, 
on the other. 

A popular form of government, in 
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every other country where it has 
been fully tried, has led to public ruin 
and slavery. Why? Because it pro- 
duced war between poor and rich, 
the democracy and aristocracy. The 
same cause must in any nation pro- 
duce the same effect. The fratrici- 
dal strife must be between physical 
power, aided by minister, legislator, 
and the suspension or perversion of 
legal law, against moral ; and victory 
must be with the party of destruction. 
The British Constitution has long, in 
glorious contrast, been the parent of 
every benefit, because it has protect- 
ed us from the baleful war. We 
have had, not democrats and aristo- 
crats, but Whigs and Tories—names 
as ridiculous and unmeaning as heart 
could desire, but invaluable for being 
so. Instead of arraying class against 
class, they have united high and low; 
and have only compounded parties 
from equal portions of each to strug- 
gle for general advantage. 

If there be one = which in a 
free country ought to be prevented 
above every other, it is this war of 
class—if there be one thing which 
ought to be guarded against above 
every other in the formation of such 
a body as the House of Commons, it 
is the entrance into it of this war. 
_— up the latter in the Legislature, 
and it must feed the conflagration in 
every quarter until all is consumed. 

That which ought to be so espe- 
cially guarded against, is to be espe- 
cially produced : the House of Com- 
mons is to be remodelled, that it may 
be filled with the infuriated combat- 
ants of democracy and aristocracy, 
and made an engine for converting 
the whole population into such com- 
batants. Whigs and Tories are to be 
turned out of it and destroyed; all 
who might moderate, disarm, or keep 
apart the hostile bodies, are to be 
scrupulously excluded. Ministers 
must be democrats or aristocrats, the 
Opposition leaders must be the same, 
an’ the struggles of public men for 
office must be in the most powerful 
party struggles to confiscate, plunder, 
and enslave—to overturn institu- 
tions and ruin the empire. 

This is to be the case when war be- 
tween the democracy and aristocracy 
has already placed every kind of pro- 
perty in jeopardy, dragged the em- 
pire to the threshold of revolution, 
and produced every conceivable 
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roof that the King, Ministry, and 

— ought to leave nothing 
undone for its suppression. Human 
blindness and infirmity never before 
exhibited such an error. 

Is it impossible to reform the 
House of Commons without compo- 
sing it wholly of interested con- 
flicting partisans, and making the 
most powerful division of it consist 
of men anxious to destroy the pro- 
perty of the funded, landed, colonial, 
and various other interests, and to 
pull down the aristocracy, with every 
thing else that supports the monar- 
chy? If it be, reform must only suf- 
fer this House to detail grievances 
and utter speeches; it must take away 
its power of judgment and lawma- 
king. But it is not impossible. 

The public weal imperiously de- 
mands that Ministers shall be wholly 
free from influence and bias, and of 
course shall not represent any inte- 
rest or class. It demands the same 
touching the Opposition leaders. The 
latter, as well as Ministers, have to 
labour for all parts of the people with 
the utmost impartiality, and they must 
occupy office in case of change. 
Every public man who seeks office, 
ought to be strictly preserved from 
the control or influence of separate 
interests and classes. Place the heads 
of the two great parties in the House, 
by some such means as I have named, 
to represent the whole community, 
but not any parts, and how will it 
operate? Reply shall be furnished 
by the history of the past. 

Hitherto the voice, control, and 
direction of the House, have been 
possessed by men of talent and ho- 
nour, who have not been sent into it 
by popular election, and who have 
had deep personal interest in com- 
bining the aristocracy and democracy. 
They have really been put into it to 
contend with each other for the Ca- 
binet,—and their hope of success, 
emolument, dignity, and fame, has 
laid in labouring to gain equal favour 
with the aristocracy and democracy 
—keep them in harmony—and con- 
fine the party divisions of the House 
to contention for general good, with- 
out reference to class and interest. 
From this, if elections have been de- 
cided by war between aristocrat and 
democrat, the representatives have 
not been able to carry it into the 
House; on entering the latter, they 
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have found it engaged in a totally 
different war, and if they have at- 
tempted to introduce that of class, 
they have had its talent, eloquence, 
and party power turned against them. 
The Opposition has had the same 
interest as the Ministry in opposing 
them. Thus representatives, in spite 
of creed and ground of election, have 
been compelled to leave aristocratic 
and democratic distinctions at the 
door of the House, and to be in it 
merely Whigs and Tories, placing all 
classes on an equality. 

This has always had the best effect 
in keeping the destructive strife of 
class from elections and the commu- 
nity at large. The eloquence and 
example of the House have been con- 
stantly directed against such strife, 
and its division into Whig and Tory 
has compelled candidates and elec- 
tors to divide themselves in the same 
manner. 

Let it be observed, that these in- 
valuable benefits have been drawn in 
a pre-eminent degree from the talent, 
number, and independence, of the 
Opposition leaders. By them, prin- 
cipally at elections, and in the House, 
the low democratic party bas been 
restrained from possessing ability and 
power. The new plan must prohi- 
bit Whigs and Tories, save inthe ex- 
ception, from leading the Opposition, 
and substitute for them furious de- 
mocrats, dependent for seats, and 
every thing, on their advocacy of the 
worst doctrines, 

Make then, I say, the heads of the 
two great constitutional parties the 
representatives only of the whole 
people in the body—the impartial 
tribunal to listen to the representa- 
tives of, and decide between, the 
contending parts. To aid them, give 
the weaker interests representatives, 
as Ihave recommended. The latter 
will be in a large degree neutral be- 
tween the aristocracy and democracy, 
and they will operate to temper, re- 
strain, and connect both. To make 
this independent part of the House 
more powerful, and form the proper 
balance in itself, give four members 
each to the Universities, and a certain 
number to people of independent for- 
tune only. To confine the votes ina 
town to such people, is a thing to be 
avoided; but if it were done in two 
or three towns, and a district jointly, 
without taking away what the new 
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plan is to give, it would be free from 
objection. Suppose that in two or 
three towns, and a surrounding dis- 
trict, such inhabitants as are not in 
any business or profession, and pos- 
sess a yearly income of not less than 
one hundred pounds, arising from the 
rent of land and houses, or the inte- 
rest of money, were permitted to 
elect two representatives; the towns 
and district being to possess in addi- 
tion what the plan of Ministers is to 
bestow. This would make represent- 
ation more perfect, it would, in 
truth, give it to a most valuable part 
of the people which otherwise will 
have none, and it would make no in- 
vidious distinction; thesmaller house- 
keepers and freeholders would still 
have their representatives. 

What I on the whole advise is 
this—give twenty members to each 
side of the House of Commons, in 
all forty, who shall be independent 
of both the aristocracy and demo- 
cracy separately considered, and in- 
cited by personal interest to labour 
impartially for their union and mu- 
tual benefit. To make them so, let 
them represent not this class or that, 
but the whole population ; therefore 
let them be selected, not by this class 
or that, but really by the community 
intheaggregate. Make them the great 
teachers and guides of the House; 
and to do this, let them be men of the 
first talent, eloquence, information, 
and experience. Then place in the 
House aconsiderable number of men 
able and experienced in commercial 
matters, and add to them a number 
more to be chosen only by uncon- 
nected individuals of independent 
property; let the whole be as far as 
possible independent and disinterest- 
ed between Whig and Tory, Democrat 
and Aristocrat, and the representa- 
tives of great masses of property, 
intelligence, and virtue alone. Ha- 
ving composed the House in this 
manner to the extent requisite for 
making it an independent, impartial, 
and wise judge, let the remainder 
of it consist of the representatives— 
the counsel—the interested partisans 
—of the great clashing interests and 
divisions. 

I maintain, that if the House be not 
formed in some such manner, it will 
be utterly incapable of dischargin 
its duties—it will be the reverse o 
what it was ever intended to be—it 
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will be a source of robbery, confis- 
cation, bondage, and public ruin. 

Is there any thing in it adverse to 
the just demands of the reformers ? 
No. They crave the destruction of 
the aristocratic close boroughs, and 
I surrender them: they call for the 
abolition of the rotten democratic 
boroughs, and I consent; they ask 
for equal representation, and I join 
them; they insist that every mem- 
ber shall be chosen by the people, 
and by an unexceptionable consti- 
tuency, I also insist on the same. 
But when they assert that there shall 
be unequal representation—that great 
bodies of the people, and vast masses 
of property, shall have no represent- 
atives—that the people in the ag- 

egate shal] be unrepresented—and 
that the House shall consist solely 
of the interested partisans of the 
great warring divisions of the people, 
and be wholly disabled for actin 
wisely, impartially, and uprightly— 

rotest against it as the extreme of 
njustice. I make my protest in the 
name of the people, for the sake of 
their rights, as well as interests. 

But, Ministers plead, the wish of 
the people must be complied with. 
If this be true, without reference to 
the character of the wish, why have 
a’ House of Commons, or any other 
Legislature than public meetings ? 
When it is in error, the duty'‘of Mini- 
sters is to alter the wish, but not 
institutions ; the people must be in- 
structed by the Executive, but not 
obeyed. 

Another vicious feature in the 
plan is, it gives the franchise to the 
town occupier, and refuses it to the 
country one. In a town, the man 
who pays a rent of ten pounds, and 
does not possess twenty, is to be an 
elector; but in the country, the far- 
mer who pays a rent of five hundred 
or one thousand pounds, and employs 
a capital of ten thousand, is to have 
no vote, unless he have a Jease for 
twenty-one years. Leases of this 
length are so rare, at least among 
English farmers, that only exceptions 
amidst the latter will have votes from 
occupancy. The operation will be 


this—in country towns and villages, 
small tradesmen and labourers will 
have votes, but people of independent 
property, statesmen, and the majority 
of substantial farmers, will have none. 
While the plan pretends to give the 
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franchise to the middle classes, it in 
the country withholds it from them. 
The officiating clergy must, to a large 
extent, have no vote. 

The plan gives the freehold vote 
to leasehold property. Now the 
owner of such property has only an 
interest in it of limited duration, and 
if it consist of buildings, the ground 
on which they stand gives such vote 
to another individual. Thus asingle 
house may give the franchise to three 
individuals, viz. the owner of it, the 
owner of the ground, and the occu- 
pier; it may give the county fran- 
chise to two. The possessor of 
money on mortgage, or in the funds, 
has a perpetual interest in it, there- 
fore he has a far greater right to the 
vote than the possessor of Teasehold 
buildings. The gross injustice com- 
mitted here, has nothing to palliate 
it. Without it, the leaseholders asa 
class will be,in occupancy and power 
over tenants, perhaps more efficient- 
ly represented than any other. The 
effects will be of the worst kind; it 
will operate to cause agricultural 
members to be elected by the ene- 
mies of agriculture. 

Want of local knowledge will not 
permit me to speak of Scotland, and 
the same want will only suffer me to 
mention Ireland, with reference to 
Protestant and Catholic. On this 
point the plan bears the most atro- 
cious character. 

Every one knows that the Pro- 
testants form a small minority, and 
of course that they must have no 
members, save by accident, if num- 
bers only are to govern the elections. 
Yet, the members are to be chosen 
by numbers; therefore, if the Pro- 
testants do not happen to possess the 
majority in some place or other, they 
must have no representatives. Allis 
left to chance. The Catholics are ra- 
pidly obtaining the county members, 
and by this plan they will at once 
get many of the town ones: if they 
only multiply in the same ratio as 
the Protestants, they must continually 
gain greatly on the latter in every 
place. Thus the plan gives the Ca- 
tholics most of the members in the 
first moment, and ensures them early 
possession of the remainder. 

I once more say, that there can be 
no just and equal representation, if 
every class and interest be not di- 
rectly represented, withoutreference 
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to majority and minority of popula- 
tion. Yet the classes, interests, pro- 
perty, and rights of the Protestants 
are to be deprived almost wholly of 
representatives, on the pretext—oh ! 
shame onthe incapacity and crimina- 
lity !—that it is necessary for giving 
— representation to every part 
of the people. 

What are the Catholic electors ? 
Men in the mass hostile to the rights, 
property, religion, and even exist- 
ence of the Protestants. What are 
they in general moral qualification ? 
Men in the body slaves to priests 
and demagogues, turbulent, disaffect- 
ed, and clamorous for the dismem- 
berment of the empire. 

When this is notorious, and when 
the influence of landlords and pro- 
perty is already destroyed, not a 
single effort is made to give repre- 
sentatives to the upper classes, Pro- 
testants, property, agriculture, and 
trade. In Ireland, no interest must 
have representatives save that of 
Catholicism—no part of the people 
must have them, except Catholic 
priests and demagogues. 

What is pleaded in defence of this 
monstrous folly and guilt? The will 
of the people, forsooth ! What peo- 
ple? They are all comprehended in 
the redoubtable O’Connell. Are not 
the Protestants part of the people ? 
Do not the landowners, manufac- 
turers, and merchants, belong to the 
people? No, oa the plan, quite 
the contrary. If Earl Grey can no 
longer discharge his duty and exercise 
the independence which has hither- 
to been the right of the Prime Mini- 
ster of England, let him at least cease 
to act the slave; let him surrender 
his office to the dictative demagogue. 

The most imperious state neces- 
sity at this moment exists for con- 
fining power as far as possible to the 
Protestants, and attaching them in 
the utmost degree to England; in 
the teeth of it, here is a measure for 
stripping them of power, and forcing 
them into the ranks of traitors. 

It must be remembered, that for 
some time, Irish elections have turn- 
ed on the war between the aristo- 
cracy and democracy—that the for- 
mer is completely beaten—and that 
Irish members will be elected on 
furious democratic doctrines, and 
sent to inflame and aid the demo- 
cratic party of Britain, 
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Looked at especially with refer- 
ence to this, as well as on other 
grounds, the annihilation of so many 
English members by the plan is ex- 
ceedingly reprehensible. While Mi- 
nisters affect anxiety to divide power 
fairly, and give the preponderance 
to the right side, they first destroy 
a large number of Protestant repre- 
sentatives, and add greatly to those 
of the Catholics: in the first mo- 
ment they take from the Protestants 
perhaps eighty members; or what 
would probably be equal, in a divi- 
sion of the House, to one hundred. 
Then they almost wholly deprive 
the Irish aristocracy and landed in- 
terest of representatives, and throw 
the latter into the British scale of 
democracy. It is said, and in the 
nature of things it must be true, that 
in Scotland, many members will be 
transferred from the side of the aris- 
tocracy and landed interest to the 
other. By changes amidst the Irish 
and Scotch members, Ministers cre- 
ate amidst the English ones a pre- 
ponderance against the aristocracy 
and landed interest, when they as- 
sert that they do the contrary. 

The immediate abolition of all the 
small boroughs deserves strong re- 
probation ; it is at variance with con- 
stitutional practice, and calculated 
to produce serious evils. Had they 
beenabolished gradually,—for exam- 
ple, had eight chosen by lot been 
struck off at each election, the change 
would have been little felt, and evil 
might have received timely remedy. 
The alteration could have been duly 
watched, checked and guided; and 
it would, before reaching any mate- 
rial height, have given time for the 
bad feelings of the country to eva- 
porate. Lord Brougham’s treatment 
of those who have advised gradual 
change, — nothing except that 
a Lord Chancellor may be an exces- 
sively vulgar, ill-natured person—a 
man really knowing little of the con- 
stitution, and prone to use, in his 
own language, most “ shallow” and 
“silly” reasoning, 

The eternal assertions of the eu- 
— of the plan, that it is based 
solely on property, call for some re- 
mark: It is very true that every 
elector must possess a little, and it 
is equally so that this will not give 
the body of town electors the least 
interest in the protection of property 
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in general. This body will consist 
of men who imagine that they have 
a deep interest in the destruction of 
general property. With two or three 
exceptions, the various masses of 
property will be destitute of repre- 
sentatives, and have the House of 
Commons hostile to them. Could 
any thing be more preposterous than 
to make a man an elector who is 
known to be the enemy of agricul- 
tural, manufacturing, mercantile, co- 
lonial, funded, and ecclesiastical pro- 

erty ; and then to cry—Oh, he will 
. sure to be its champion, because 
he possesses some twenty or thirty 
pounds in old furniture! 

It has been alleged against the 
plan, that it is grossly partial in fa- 
vour of Whig boroughs; the charge 
has been supported by sturdy arith- 
metic, and only met by vague asser- 
tion. If it be true, the Durhams, 
Howicks, or other parents of the 
plan, deserve to have — to 
them every epithet of indignation 
and scorn that language can furnish : 
I say not that itis so, but at any rate, 
it has not yet been refuted. 

After having spoken thus of the 
errors and defects of the plan, it is 
my duty to say that I warmly ap- 
prove of a large portion of it. I 
deeply regret that so much of what 
is wise and valuable, is vitiated by 
what is,in the main, omission, rather 
than bad provision; I regret it the 
more, because I am confident, that 
if the plan contained every thing 
necessary, it would have been as po- 
pular with the reformers as itis. I 
concur in its principle in so far as it 
is to abolish rotten boroughs, and 
vicious nomination, and prevent aris- 
tocratic control in the House of 
Commons; but I can go no farther, 
and I contend that this was all the 
= part of the reformers called 

or. 

This is called an age of know- 
ledge: “ The people overflow with 
knowledge!” cries the Ministry. 
Good; but what is the kind? A 
change infinitely more comprehen- 
sive and perilous than any ever wit- 
nessed by the present generation, is 

roposed, and how is it received ? 
n the first place, doubtlessly, the 
leading authorities of the realm are 
acting touching it with the most 
scrupulous regard to duty ? 

Ministers, in contempt of the so- 
lemn obligations which rest on their 
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Royal Master, are degrading him 
into a leader of party and faction— 
they are divesting him of his proper 
legislative character, and deposing 
him into an instrument of their own 
—they are using him to influence 
Parliament and elections, to strip 
the Legislature of its deliberative 

owers, and to constitute themselves 
in reality the Three Estates of the 
Realm—they are plunging him into 
aggressive conflict with the better 
= of his subjects, and compelling 

im to head the democracy in its 
destructive war against institutions, 
property, and the aristocracy. 

And this is knowledge ! 

Ministers are suffering their Press 
to advocate this change by foul scur- 
rilities, revolutionary doctrines, and 
criminal appeals to the passions and 
prejudices of the multitude. They 
are actually or virtually declaring 
that institutions and laws ought to be 
altered to suit the popular will, with- 
out reference to its character—that 
the property, rights, and privileges 
of the minority ought to be sacri- 
ficed to the knavery, caprice, and 
usurpation of the majority—and that 
the House of Commons ought to be 
the instrument of popular tyranny, 
for enabling it to be both the Legis- 
lature and Executive. 

And this is knowledge ! 

But pores the all-knowing and 
scientific people are acting different- 
ly? Instead of examining this change 
impartially and dispassionately, se- 
parating the bad from the good, and 
calling for the necessary improve- 
ments ; they are in raptures with it 
without examination, because it is 
one, and will rob and oppress them- 
selves. It is an all-perfect change, 
because it will divest the House of 
Commons of independence, impar- 
tiality, talent, wisdom, and expe- 
rience; and make it the slave of 
popular frenzy and delusion. It is 
an admirable change, because it will 
strip the Crown and Aristocracy of 
their just and necessary power. It 
is a magnificent change, because it 
will confiscate general property, ruin 
every interest in detail, beat down 
the Chureh and Protestantism, deny 


representation to a vast part of the 
people, and give ascendency to a 
godless, profligate, anti-English, re- 
volutionary faction. 

And this is knowledge ! 


The people overflow with know- 
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ledge :—good, but what is the har- 
vest? The overflow has converted 
the pupil into the teacher; the peo- 
ple—the omniscient ingrates !—are 
actually inflicting lesson and birch 
on the “ schoolmaster!” They are 
broadly intimating, that, on most 
matters, Lord Chancellor Brougham 
and Lord Advocate Jeffrey are about 
as ignorant and bigoted as Lord 
Eldon and Sir C. Wetherell. They 
feel as much contempt for Whig, as 
for Tory knowledge. 

ain, I say, what is the harvest ? 
Lord J. Russell—himself a weaver 
and retailer of knowledge—declares, 
that the people have cast off the in- 
fluence of their natural leaders, and 
formed themselves into clubs of 
alarming character. Ministers assert, 
that if the Reform Bill be rejected 
by the due working of the constitu- 
tion and laws, they will cause con- 
vulsion and revolution. A ministe- 
rial print gravely avowed, that the 
stack-burnings were produced by in- 
crease of knowledge amidst husband- 
ry labourers. The influence of pro- 
perty and connexion of class, are to 
be destroyed—the laws are to be 
scorned and violated—the multitude 
is to dictate to the Crown and Legis- 
Jature—property is to be deprived of 
protection, and confiscated—incen- 
diaries are to abound—institutions 
are to be overthrown—and the em- 
pire is to be kept in constant danger 
of rebellion, anarchy, and fall. 

On the assurances of the know- 
ledge-manufacturers, and statesmen 
by profession and monopoly, these 
are the legitimate and necessary 
fruits of knowledge. 

If such wedars be not sup- 
pressed, no plan of Reform can save 
the empire. It is idle to speak of 
Reform if this fatal strife between 
aristocrat and democrat be not ter- 
minated. I charge it on the Whigs. 
Almost ever since Lord Brougham 
first intermeddled with public life, 
he and his confederates have inces- 
santly laboured to change the whole- 
some war between Whig and Tory, 
into one between democrat and aris- 
tocrat, servant and master, poor and 
rich; and they have been triumph- 
antly successful. This, aided as it 
has been by the incapacity and want 
of integrity of the Tories, has broke 
up old creeds and parties. Public 
men have been so divided, mixed, 
and confounded, that each has chan- 
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ged his sentiments and associates ; 
and the chaos amidst them, has pro- 
duced the same chaos amidst the 
eager at large. The war of class 
1as put down that of party—the ex- 
tinction of that leat has supplied 
ground for that of revolution; and 
both have freed the lower orders 
from control and moral restraint. 

I conceive that we must have 
Whigs and Tories, or democrats and 
aristocrats, the beneficial strife of 
party, or destructive one of class. 

arther, [am convinced that on the ex- 
istence, division, equipoise, and con- 
duct of the two great constitutional 
parties, every thing dear to the em- 
pire depends ; and that without them 
the constitution, freedom, the balance 
of the three estates, and the distri- 
bution of power in respect of class, 
would be little more than worthless 
names. My judgment tells me that 
their incorporation, or the extinction 
of either, would create a tyranny of 
the most hateful kind, or a democra- 
tic faction which would soon over- 
turn the monarchy. Feeling there- 
fore, as I do, that they form the soul 
of the constitution, I feel that to 
protect it, I must protect them in 
their proper shape and power; of 
course I must have a plan of reform 
which will give them such protec- 
tion. 

The Ministry’s plan evidently wish- 
es to perpetuate the war of class, and 
substitute it for that of party in the 
Legislature. It must incorporate 
these parties, or keep one of them, 
so far as regards effective power, con- 
stantly excluded from the House of 
Conimons, in favour of a ruinous de- 
mocratic faction. I therefore am 
strongly opposed to it. 

I speak for the private benefit of 
no party; I have nothing to do with 
Whigs or Tories, and what I have 
said concerns the one as much as the 
other. If I could degrade myself in- 
to a mere partisan, I trust I should be 
sufficiently a friend to the liberties of 
my country to seek no more for my 
party than a moderate majority. I 
warmly urge my fellow-subjects of 
all ranks to examine this plan care- 
fully and dispassionately on its me- 
rits, like men of knowledge and un- 
derstanding—like enlightened free- 
men ; and not to let their party-feel- 
ings lead them into ruin and slavery. 
—I am, sir, &c. &c. 

An Enotish FREEHOLDER. 
3F 
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PASSAGES FROM THE DIARY OF A LATE PHYSICIAN, 


Cuap. IX. 


The Statesman. 


AmsiTIon !—Its sweets and bitters 
—its splendid miseries—its wrink- 
ling cares—its wasting agonies—its 
triumphs and downfalls—who has 
not, in some degree, known and felt 
them? Moralists, Historians, and 
Novelists, have filled libraries in pic- 
turing their dreary and dazzling de- 
tails ; and yet Ambition’s votaries, or 
rather victims, are as numerous, as 
enthusiastic, as ever !—Such is the 
mounting quality existing in almost 
every one’s breast, that no “ Pelion 
upon Ossa” heapings, and accumula- 
tions of facts and lessons, can keep it 
down. Though I fully feel the truth 
of this remark, vain and futile though 
the attempt may prove, I cannot re- 
sist the inclination to contribute my 
mite towards the vast memorials of 
Ambition’s martyrs ! 

My specific purpose, in first ma- 
king the notes from which the en- 
suing narrative is taken, and in now 
presenting it to the public—in thus 
pointing to the spectacle of a sun 
suddenly and disastrously eclipsed 
while blazing at its zenith—is this: 
To shew the steps by which a really 
great mind—an eager and impetuous 
spirit—was voluntarily sacrificed at 
the shrine of political ambition; 
foregoing, nay, despising, the sub- 
stantial joys and comforts of elegant 
privacy, and persisting, even to de- 
struction, in its frantic efforts to bear 
up against, and grapple with cares 
too mighty for the mind of man. It 
is a solemn lesson, imprinted on my 
memory in great and glaring charac- 
ters; and if I do but succeed in 
bringing a few of them before the 
reader, they may at least serve to 
check extravagant expectations, by 
disclosing the misery which often 
lies cankering behind the most 
splendid popularity. If I should be 
found inaccurate in my use of poli- 
tical technicalities and allusions, the 


reader will be pleased to overlook 
it, on the score of my profession. 

I recollect, when I was at Cam- 
bridge, overhearing some men of 
my college talk about the “splendid 
talents of young Stafford,”* who had 
lately become a member of 
hall; and they said so much about 
the “ great Ait” he had made in his 
recent debut at one of the debating 
societies—which then flourished in 
considerable numbers—that I resol- 
ved to take the earliest opportunity 
of going to hear and judge for my- 
self. That was soon afforded me. 
Though not a member of the socie- 
ty, I gained admission through a 
friend. The room was crammed to 
the very door; and I was not long 
in discovering the “star of the even- 
ing” in the person of a young fel- 
low-commoner, of careless and even 
slovenly poner. The first 
glimpse of his features disposed me 
to believe all I had heard in his 
favour. There was no sitting for 
Frcs nothing artificial about his 

emeanour—no careful carelessness 
of attitude—no knitting of the brows, 
or painful straining of the eyes, to 
look brilliant or acute! The mere 
absence of all these little conceits 
and fooleries, so often disfiguring 
“ talented young speakers,” went, 
in my estimation, to the account of 
his superiority. His face was “ sick- 
lied o’er with the pale cast of 
thought,” and its lineaments very 
deeply and strongly marked. There 
was a wondrous power and fire in 
the eyes, which gleamed with rest- 
less energy whichever way he look- 
ed. They were neither large nor 
prominent—but all soul—all expres- 
sion. It was startling to find their 
lance suddenly settled on one. His 
forehead, as much as I saw of it, was 
knotted and expansive. There was 
a prevailing air of anxiety about his 








* It can hardly be necessary, I presume, to reiterate, that whatever names individuals 
are indicated by in these papers, are fictitious. 
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worn features—young as he was, 
about 21—as if his mind were every 
instant hard at work, which an inac- 
curate observer might have set down 
to the score of ill-nature, especiall 
when coupled with the matter-of- 
fact unsmiling nods of recognition, 
with which he returned the polite 
inclinations of those who passed 
him. To me, sitting watching him, 
it seemed as though his mind were 
of too intense and energetic a cha- 
racter to have any sympathies with 
the small matters transpiring around 
him. I knew his demeanour was 
simple, unaffected, genuine, and it 
was refreshing to see it. It predis- 
osed me to like him, if only for 
eing free from the ridiculous airs 
assumed by some with whom I asso- 
ciated. e allowed five or six 
speakers to address the society, 
without making notes, or joining in 
the noisy exclamations and interfup- 
tions of those around him. At length 
he rose amid perfect silence — 
the silence of expectant criticism 
whetted by rivalry. He seemed at 
first a little flustered, and for about 
five minutes spoke hesitatingly and 
somewhat unconnectedly—with the 
air of a man who does not know ex- 
actly how to get at his subject, which 
yet he is conscious of having tho- 
roughly mastered. At length, how- 
ever, the current ran smooth, and 
gradually widened and swelled into 
such a stream—a torrent of real elo- 
quence—as I never before or since 
heard poured from the lips of a 
young speaker—or possibly any 
speaker whatsoever, except himself 
in after life. He seemed long disin- 
clined to enhance the effect of what 
he was uttering by oratorical gesture. 
His hands both grasped his cap, 
which ere long was compressed, 
twisted, and crushed out of all shape; 
but as he warmed, he laid it down, 
and used his arms, the levers of elo- 
quence, with the grace and energy 
of a natural orator. The effect he 
produced was prodigious. We were 
all carried away with him, as if by 
whirlwind force. As for myself, I 
felt for the first time convinced that 
oratory such as that could persuade 
me to any thing. As might have 
been expected, his speech was 
fraught with the faults incident to 
youth and inexperience, and was 
pervaded with ‘a glaring hue of ex- 
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travagance and exaggeration. Some 
of his “ facts” were preposterously 
incorrect, and his inferences false ; 
but there was such a prodigious 

ower of language—such a blaze of 
fancy—such a stretch and grasp of 
thought—and such casuistical dex- 
terity evinced throughout, as indi- 
cated the presence of first-rate capa- 
bilities. He concluded amid a storm 
of applause ; and before his enthu- 
siastic auditors, whispering together 
their surprise and admiration, could 
observe his motions, he had slipped 
away and left the room. 

The excitement into which this 
young man’s “ first appearance” had 
thrown me, kept me awake the 
greater part of the night; and I well 
recollect feeling a transient fit of 
disinclination for the dull andsombre 
profession of medicine, for which I 
was destined. That evening’s dis- 
play warranted my indulging large 
and high expectations of the future 
eminence of young Stafford; but I 
hardly went so far as to think of 
once seeing him Secretary of State, 
and leader of the British House of 
Commons. Accident soon after- 
wards introduced me to him, at the 
supper-table of a mutual friend. I 
found him distinguished as well by 
that simplicity and frankness ever 
attending the consciousness of real 
greatness, as by the recklessness, 
irritability, impetuosity of one, aware 
that he is far superior to those around 
him, and in possession of that spe- 
cies of talent which is appreciable 
by all—of those rare powers which 
ensure a man the command over his 
fellows—keen and bitter sarcasm— 
and extraordinary readiness of re- 

artee. Then, again, all his predi- 

ctions were political. He utterly 
disregarded the popular pursuits at 
college. Whatever he said, read, or 
thought, had reference to his “ ru- 
ling passion”’—and that not by fits 
and starts, under the arbitrary im- 
pulses of rivalry or enthusiasm, but 
steadily and systematically. I knew 
from himself, that, before his twenty- 
third year, he had read over and 
made notes of the whole of the Par- 
liamentary debates, and have seen a 
table which he constructed for refe- 
rence, on a most admirable and use- 
ful plan. The minute accuracy of 
his acquaintance with the whole 
course of political affairs, obtained 
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by such laborious methods as this, 
may be easily conceived. His powers 
of memory were remarkable—as 
well for their capacity as tenacity ; 
and the presence of mind and judg- 
ment with which he availed himself 
of his acquisitions, convinced his 
opponent that he had undertaken an 
arduous, if not hopeless task, in 
rising to reply to him. It was im- 
possible not to see, even in a few 
minutes’ interview with him, that 
amBITION had “ marked him for her 
own.” Alas, what a stormy career 
is before this young man!—I have 
often thought, while listening to his 
impassioned harangues and conver- 
sations, and witnessing the twin 
fires of intellect and passion flashing 
from his eyes. One large ingredient 
in his composition was a most mor- 
bid sensibility ; and then he devoted 
himself to every pursuit with a head- 
long, undistinguishing enthusiasm 
and energy, which inspired me with 
lively apprehensions, lest he should 
wear himself out and fall by the way, 
before he could actually enter on the 
great arena of public life. His fore- 
head was already furrowed with 
premature wrinkles !—His applica- 
tion was incessant. He rose every 
morning at five, and retired pretty 
regularly by eleven. 

Our acquaintance gradually ripen- 
ed into friendship; and we visited 
each other with mutual frequency 
and cordiality. When he left col- 
lege, he entreated me to accompany 
him to the continent, but financial 
reasons forbade it. He was possessed 
of a tolerably ample fortune; and, 
at the time of quitting England, was 
actually in treaty with Sir 
for a borough. I left Cambridge a 
few months after Mr Stafford; and 
as we were mutually engaged with 
the arduous and absorbing duties of 
our respective professions, we saw 
and heard little or nothing of one 
another for several years. In the 
very depth of my distress—during 
the first four years of my establish- 
ment in London—I recollect once 
calling at the hotel which he gene- 
rally made his town quarters, for the 

urpose of soliciting his assistance 
in the way of introductions; when, 
to my anguish and mortification, I 
heard, that on that very morning he 
had quitted the hotel for Calais, on 
his return to the continent! 
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At length Mr Stafford, who had 
long stood contemplating on the 
brink, dashed into the tempestuous 
waters of public life, and emerged— 
a member of Parliament for the bo- 
rough of . I happened to see 
the gazette which announced the 
event, about two years after the oc- 
currence of the accident which ele- 
vated me into fortune. I did not 
then require any one’s interference 
on my behalf, being content with the 
independent exercise of my profes- 
sion; and even if I had been un- 
fortunate, too Jong an interval had 
elapsed, I thought, to warrant my re- 
newing a mere college acquaintance 
with such a man as Mr Stafford. I 
was content, therefore, to keep barely 
within the extreme rays of this rising 
sun in the political hemisphere. 
shall not easily forget the feelings of 
intense interest with which I saw, in 
one of the morning papers, the name 
of my quondam college friend, “ Mr 
SrarrorpD,” standing at the head of 
a speech of two columns’ length— 
or the delight with which I paused 
over the frequent interruptions of 
“ Hear, hear !’—* Hear, hear, hear!” 
—* Cheers!” —“ Loud cheers!” which 
marked the speaker’s progress in the 
favour of the House. “ We regret,” 
said the reporter, in a note at the 
end, “ that the noise in the gallery 
prevented our giving atgreater length 
the eloquent and effective maiden- 
speech of Mr Stafford, which was 
cheered perpetually throughout, and 
excited a strong sensation in the 
House.” In my enthusiasm I pur- 
chased that copy of the newspaper, 
and have it now in my possession. It 
needed not the enquiries which eve- 
rywhere met me, “ Have youread Mr 
Stafford’s maiden-speech ?” to con- 
vince me of his splendid prospects, 
the reward of his early and honour- 
able toils. His “ maiden-speech” 
formed the sole engrossing topic of 
conversation to my wife and me as 
we sat at supper that evening; and 
she was asking me some such ques- 
tion as is generally uppermost in 
ladies’ minds on the mention of a 
popular character, “ What sort of 
looking man he was when I saw him 
at Cambridge ?”—when a forcible ap- 

eal to the knocker and bell, fol- 
owed by the servant’s announcing, 
that “a gentleman wished to speak 
to me directly,” brought me into my 
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patients’ room. The candles, which 
were only just lit, did not enable me 
to see the person of my visitor very 
distinctly ; but the instant he spoke 
to me, removing a handkerchief 
which he held to his mouth, I recog- 
nised—could it be possible ?—the 
very Mr Stafford we had been speak- 
ing of! I shook him affectionately by 
the hand, and should have proceeded 
to compliment him warmly on his 
last evening’s success in the House, 
but that his dreadful paleness of fea- 
tures, and discomposure of manner, 
disconcerted me. 

“* My dear Mr Stafford, what is the 
matter? Are you ill? Has any thing 
happened ?” I enquired anxiously. 

“ Yes, Doctor—perhaps fatally ill,” 
he replied, with great agitation. “ I 
thought I would call on you on my 
way from the House, which I have 
but just left. It is not my fault that 
we have not maintained our college 
acquaintance—but of that more here- 
after. I wish your advice—your ho- 
nest opinion on my case. For God’s 
sake don’t deceive me! Last even- 
ing I spoke for the first time in the 
House, at some length, and with all 
the energy I could command. You 
may guess the consequent exhaus- 
tion I have suffered during the whole 
of this day ; and this evening, though 
much indisposed with fever and a 
cough, I imprudently went down to 
the House, when Sir —— —— so 
shamefully misrepresented certain 
portions of the speech I had delivered 
the preceding night, that I felt bound 
to rise and vindicate myself. I was 
betrayed into greater length and ve- 
hemence than I had anticipated ; and 
on sitting down, was seized with 
such an irrepressible fit of coughing, 
as at last forced me to leave the 
House. Hoping it would abate, I 
walked for some time about the 
lobby—and at length thought it bet- 
ter to return home than re-enter the 
House, While hunting after my car- 
riage, the violence of the cough sub- 
sided into a small, hacking, irrita- 
ting one, accompanied with spitting. 
After driving about as far as White- 
hall, the vivid glare of one of the 
street lamps happened to fall sudden- 
ly on my white pocket handkerchief, 
and, oh God!” continued Mr Staf- 
ford, almost gasping for breath, “ this 
horrid sight met my eye!” He spread 
out a pocket-handkerchief all spotted 
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and dabbled with blood! It was with 
the utmost difficulty that he commu- 
nicated to me what is gone before. 
— “Oh! it’s all over with me—the 
chapter’s ended, I’m afraid!” he 
murmured, almost inarticulately— 
and while I was feeling his pulse he 
fainted. I placed him instantly in a 
recumbent position—loosened his 
neckerchief and shirt-collar—dash- 
ed some cold water in his face, and 
he presently recovered. He shook 
his head, in silence, very mournfully 
—his features expressed utter hope- 
lessness. I sat down close beside 
him, and, grasping his hand in mine, 
endeavoured to re-assure him. The 
answers he returned to the few ques- 
tions I asked him, convinced me that 
the spitting of blood was unattended 
with danger, provided he could be 
kept quiet in body and mind. There 
was not the slightest symptom of 
radical mischief in the lungs. A 
glance at his stout build of body, 
especially at his ample sonorous 
chest, forbade the supposition. I 
explained to him, with even profes- 
sional minuteness of detail, the true 
nature of the accident—its effects— 
and method of cure. He listened to 
me with deep attention, and at last 
seemed convinced. He clasped his 
hands, exclaiming, “ Thank God! 
thank God!” and entreated me to do 
on the spot, what I had directed to 
be done by the apothecary—to bleed 
him. I complied, and from a large 
orifice took a considerable quantity 
of blood. I then accompanied him 
home—saw him consigned to bed— 
prescribed the usual lowering reme- 
dies—absolutely forbade him to open 
his lips, except in the slightest whis- 
per possible—and left him calm, and 
restored to a tolerable measure of 
self-possession. One of the most 
exquisite sources of gratification, ari- 
sing from the discharge of our pro- 
fessional duties, is the disabusin 

our patients of their harrowing an 

groundless apprehensions of danger. 
One such instance as is related above, 
is to me an ample recompense for 
months of miscellaneous, and often 
thankless toil, in the exercise of my 
profession. Is it not, in a manner, 
plucking a patient from the very 
brink of the grave, to which he had 
despairingly consigned himself, and 
placing him once more in the busy 
throng of life—the very heart of 
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society? I have seen men of the 
strongest intellect and nerve, whom 
the detection of a novel and start- 
ling symptom has terrified into 
giving themselves up for lost, in 
an instant dispossessed of their ap- 
prehensions, by explaining to them 
the real nature of what has alarmed 
them.* The alarm, however, occa- 
siened by the rupture of a blood- 
vessel in or near the lungs, is sel- 
dom unwarranted, although it may 
be excessive; aud though we can 
soon determine whether or not the 
accident is in the nature of a primary 
disease, or symptomatic of some in- 
curable pulmonary affection, and 
dissipate or corroborate our patient’s 
apprehensions accordingly, it is no 
more than prudent to warn one who 
has once experienced this injury, 
against any exertions or excesses 
which have a tendency to interfere 
with the action of the lungs, by 
pooping in sight the possibility of a 
fatal relapse.—To return, however, 
to Mr Stafford. 

His recovery was tardier than I 
eould have expected. His extraor- 
dinary excitability completely neu- 
tralized the effect of my lowering 
and calming system of treatment. | 
could not persuade him to give his 
mind rest ; and the mere glimpse of 
a newspaper occasioned such a flut- 
ter and agitation of spirits, that I 
forbade them altogether for a fort- 
night. Iwas in the habit of writing 
my prescriptions in his presence, 
and pausing long over them for the 
purpose of unsuspectedly observing 
him; and though he would tell me 
that his “ mind was still as a stag- 
nant pool,” —his intense air—his cor- 
rugated brows and fixed eyes, evin- 
ced the most active exercise of 
thought. When ina sort of half dozing 
state, he would often mutter about 
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the subjects nearest his heart. “ Ah! 
must go out—the —— Bill, their 
touchstone —ay —though——,, and 
his Belial-tongue.” * * * “’Tis 
cruel—’tis tantalizing, Doctor,” he 
said one morning, “ to find one’s self 
held by the foot in this way—like a 
chained eagle! The world forgets 
every one that slips for a moment 
from public view! Alas, alas! my 
plans—my projects—are all unravel- 
ling !”—“ Thy sun, young man, may 
go down at noon!” I often thought, 
when reflecting on his restless, fierce, 
and ardent spirit. He wanted case- 
hardening—long physical training, 
to fit him for the harassing and ex- 
hausting campaign on which he had 
entered. Truly, truly, your politi- 
cian should have a frame of adamant, 
and a mind “ thereto conforming 
strictly.’ Ifound Mr Stafford one 
day in high chafe about a sarcastic 
allusion in the debate to a sentiment 
which he had expressed in Parlia- 
ment—* Oh—one might wither that 
fellow with a word or two, the stilt- 
ed noodle !” said he, pointing to the 
passage, while his eye glanced like 
lightning. 

“ You'll more likely wither your 
own prospects of ever making the 
trial, if you don’t moderate your 
exertions,’ I replied. He smiled 
incredulously, and made me no an- 
swer; but continued twisting about 
his pencil-case with a rapidity and 
energy which shewed the high ex- 
citement under which he was la- 
bouring. His hard, jerking, irregu- 
lar pulse, beating on the average a 
hundred a minute, excited my lively 
apprehensions, lest the increased 
action of the heart should bring on 
a second fit of blood-spitting. 1 saw 
clearly that it would be in vain for 
him to court the repose essential to 
his convalescence, so long as he con- 





* One instance presses so strongly on my recollection, that I cannot help adverting 
to it: —I was one day summoned in haste to an eminent merchant in the city, who 
thought he had grounds for apprehending occasion for one of the most appalling 
operations known in surgery. When I arrived, on finding the case not exactly within 
my province, I was going to leave him in the hands of a surgeon; but seeing that his 
alarm had positively half maddened him, I resolved to give him what assistance I 
could. I soon found that his fears were chimerical, but he would not believe me. 
When, however, I succeeded in convincing him that “ all was yet right with him”— 
by referring the sensations which had alarmed him to an unperceived derangement of 
his dress, tongue cannot utter, nor I ever forget, the ecstasy with which he at last 
“ gave to the winds his fears.” He insisted on my accepting one of the largest fees 
that had ever been tendered me. 
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tinued in town; and with infinite 
difficulty, prevailed on him to betake 
himself to the country. We wrung a 
promise from him that he would set 
about “ unbending”—*“ unharness- 
ing,” as he called it—that he would 
-. “ his constitution fair play.” 

e acknowledged that to gain the 
objects he had proposed to himself, 
it was necessary for him to “ hus- 
band his resources;”’ and briskly 
echoed my quotation—“ neque sem-~ 
per arcum, tendit Apollo.” In short, 
we dismissed him in the confident 
expectation of seeing him return, 
after a requisite interval, with re- 
cruited energies of body and mind. 
He had scarcely, however, been gone 
a fortnight, before a paragraph ran 
the round of the daily papers, an- 
nouncing, as nearly ready for publi- 
cation, a political pamphlet, “ by 
Charles Stafford, Esq., M.P. ;’—and 
in less than three weeks — sure 
enough—a packet was forwarded to 
my residence, from the publisher, 
containing my rebellious patient’s 
—- accompanied with the fol- 
owing hasty note:—“ Acxayru— 
Even with you!—you did not, you 
will recollect, interdict writing ; and 
I have contrived to amuse myself 
with the accompanying trifle.— 
Please look at page , and see 
the kind things I have said of poor 
Lord ——, the worthy who attacked 
me the other evening in the House, 
behind my back.” This “ trifle” 
was in the form of a pamphlet of 
sixty-four pages, full of masterly ar- 
gumentation, and impetuous elo- 
quence; but unfortunately, owing 
to the publisher’s dilatoriness, it 
came “a day behind the fair,’ and 
attracted but little attention. 

His temporary rustication, how- 
ever, was attended with at least two 
beneficial results—recruited health, 
and—the heart of Lady Emma ——, 
the beautiful daughter of a nobleman 
remotely connected with Mr Staf- 
ford’s family. This attachment pro- 
ved powerful enough to alienate him 
for a while from the turmoils of po- 
litical life ; for not only did the beau- 
ty, wealth, and accomplishments, 
of Lady Emma —— render her a 
noble prize, worthy of great effort to 
obtain, but a powerful military rival 
had taken the field before Mr Staf- 
ford made his appearance, and seem- 
ed disposed to move heayen and 
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earth to carry her off. It is needless 
to say how such a consideration was 
calculated to rouse and absorb all 
the energies of the young senator, 
and keep him incessantly on the gut 
vive. It is said that the lady wavered 
for some time, uncertain to which of 
her brilliant suitors she should give 
the nod of preference. Chance de- 
cided the matter. It came to pass 
that a contested election arose in the 
county; and Mr Stafford made a 
very animated and successful speech 
from the hustings—not far from 
which, at a window, was standing 
Lady Emma—in favour of her la- 
dyship’s brother, one of the candi- 
dates. Jo triumphe! That happy 
evening the enemy “ surrendered at 
discretion:” and ere long it was 
known far and wide, that—in news- 
paper slang—* an affair was on the 
tapis,” between Mr Stafford and the 
“ beautiful and accomplished Lady 
Emma —-,” &c. &c. &e. 

It is my firm persuasion, that the 
diversion in his pursuits effected by 
this “ affair,’ by withdrawing Mr 
Stafford for a considerable interval 
from cares and anxieties which he 
was physically unable to cope with, 
lengthened his life for many years; 
giving England a splendid statesman, 
and this, my diary, the sad records 
which are now to be laid before the 
reader. 


hel 


One characteristic of our profes- 
sion, standing, as it were, in such sad 
and high relief as to scare many a 
sensitive mind from entering into 
its service, is, that itis concerned al- 
most exclusively with the dark side 
of humanity. As carnage and car- 
rion guide the gloomy flight of the 
vulture, so misery is the signal for 
a medical man’s presence. We have 
to do, daily, with broken hearts, 
blighted hopes, pain, sorrow, death! 
and though the satisfaction arising 
from the due discharge of our duties, 
be that of the good Samaritan—a 
tich return—we cannot help count- 
ing the heavy cost, aching hearts, 
weary limbs, privations, ingratitude. 
Dark array! It may be considered 
placing the matter in a whimsical 
point of view, yet I have often 
thought that the two great profes- 
sions of Law and Medicine, are but 
foul carrion birds—the one preying 
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on the moral, as the other onthe phy- 
sical, rottenness of mankind. 

“ Thou who art well, need not a 
physician,” say the Scriptures: and 
on this ground, it is easy to explain 
the melancholy hue pervading these 
papers. They are mirrors reflecting 
the dark colours which are exposed 
to them. It is true, that some re- 
mote relations, arising out of the 
particular combinations of circum- 
stances first requiring our profes- 
sional interference, may afford, as it 
were, a passing gleam of distant sun- 
shine, in the developement of some 
trait of beautiful character, some 
wondrous “ good, from seeming ill 
educed:” but these are incidental 
only, and evanescent—enhancing, 
not relieving the gloom and sorrow 
amid which we move. A glimpse of 
Heaven would but aggravate the 
horrors of Hell. These chilling re- 
flections force themselves on my 
mind, when surveying the very many 
entries in my Diary concerning the 
eminent individual whose case I am 
now narrating—concerning one who 
seemed born to bask in the bright- 
ness of life—to reap the full harvest 
of its joys and comforts, and yet 
“walked in darkness!” Why should 
it have been so? Answer—Ambi- 
tion ! 


The reader must hurry on with 
me through the next ten years of 
Mr Stafford’s life, during which pe- 
riod he rose with almost unprece- 
dented rapidity. He had hardly time, 
as it were, to get warm in his nest, 
before he was called to lodge in the 
one above him, and then the one 
above that, and so on upwards, till 
people began to view his progress, 
with their hands shading their daz- 
zled eyes, while they exclaimed— 
“ fast for the top of the tree!” He 
was formed for political popularity. 
He had a most winning, captivating, 
commanding style of delivery, which 
was always employed in the steady 
consistent advocacy of one line of 

rinciples. The splendour of his ta- 


ents—his tact and skill in debate— 
the immense extent and accuracy of 
his political information--early at- 
tracted the notice of Ministers, and 
he was not suffered to wait long be- 
fore they secured his services, by 
giving him a popular and influential 
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office. During all this time, he 
maintained a very friendly intimacy 
with me, and often put into requisi- 
tion my professional services. 
About eight o’clock one Saturday 
evening, L received the following note 
from Mr Stafford :— 

“ Dear » excuse excessive 
haste. Let me entreat you (I will 
hereafter account for the suddenness 
of this application) to make instant 
arrangements for spending with me 
the whole of to-morrow (Sunday ), at 
, and to set off from town in time 
for breakfasting with Lady Emma 
and myself. Your presence is re- 
quired by most urgent and special 
business ; but allow me to beg you 
Will appear at breakfast with an un- 
concerned air—as a chance visitor. 
Yours always faithfully, 

“ C, STAFFORD.” 








The words “ whole” and “ special” 
were thrice underscored; and this, 
added to the very unusual illegibility 
of the writing, betrayed an urgency, 
and even agitation, which a little dis- 
concerted me. The abruptness of 
the application occasioned me some 
trouble in making the requisite ar- 
rangements. As, however, it was 
not a busy time with me, I contrived 
to find a substitute for the morrow 
in my friend Dr D——. 

It was a lovely Sabbath morning, 
in July 18—, that, in obedience to 
the above hurried summons, I set off 
on horseback from the murky me- 
tropolis; and after rather more than 
a two hours’ ride, found myself en- 
tering the grounds of Mr Stafford, 
who had recently purchased a beau- 
tiful villa on the banks of the Thames. 
It was about nine o’clock, and nature 
seemed but freshly awakened from 
the depth of her overnight’s slum- 
bers—her tresses all uncurled, as it 
were—and her perfumed robes glis- 
tening with the pearls of morning 
dew. A deep and rich repose brood- 
ed over the scene, subduing every 
feeling of my soul into sympathy. 
A groom took my horse ; and finding 
that neither Mr Stafford nor Lady 
Emma were yet stirring, I resolved 
to walk about and enjoy the scenery. 
In front of the house stretched a fine 
lawn, studded here and there with 
laurel bushes, and other elegant 
shrubs, and sloping down to the 
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river’s edge ; and on each side of the 
villa, and behind, were trees dispo- 
sed with the most beautiful and pic- 
turesque effect imaginable. Birds 
were carolling cheerfully and loud- 
ly on all sides of me, as though they 
were intoxicated with their own 
“ woodland melody.” Iwalked about 
as amid enchantment, breathing the 
balminess and fragrance of the at- 
mosphere, as the wild horse snufis 
the scent of the desert. How keen- 
ly are Nature’s beauties appreciable 
when but rarely seen by her unfor- 
tunate admirer who is condemned 
to a town life! I stood on the lawn 
by the river’s edge, watching the 
ripple of the retiring tide, pondering 
within myself whether it was possi- 
ble for such scenes as these to have 
Jost all charm for their restless own- 
er. Did he relish or tolerate them ? 
Could the pursuits of ambition have 
blunted, deadened his sensibilities to 
the beauty of nature, the delights of 
home? These thoughts were passing 
through my mind, when I was start- 
led by the tapping of a loose glove 
over my shoulder; and on turning 
round beheld Mr Stafford, in his 
flowered morning-gown, and his face 
partially shaded from the glare of the 
morning sun. “ Good-morning, Doc- 
tor—good-morning,” said he; “a 
thousand thanks for your attention to 
my note of last night; but see! yon- 
der stands Lady Emma, waiting 
breakfast for us,” pointing to her 
ladyship, who was standing at the 
window of the breakfast-room. Mr 
Stafford put his arm into mine, and 
we walked up to the house. “ My 
dear sir, what can be the meaning of 
your ” said I, with an anxious 
look. 

“Not a word—not a breath—if 
you please, till we are alone after 
breakfast.” 

“ Well—you are bent on tantali- 
zing!— What can be the matter? 
What is this mountain-mystery ?” 

“It may prove a molehill, per- 
haps,” said he, carelessly; “ but we'll 
see after breakfast.” 

“ What an enchanting spot you 
have of it!” I exclaimed, pausing 
and looking around me. 

“ Oh, perfectly paradisaical, I dare 
say,’ he replied, with an air of in- 
difference that was quite laughable. 
“ By the way,” he added, hurriedly, 
“did you hear any rumour about 
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Lord ’s resignation late last 
night ?’?—“.Yes.”—“ And his succes- 
sor, is he talked of?” he enquired, 
eagerly. “ Mr C——.”—* Mr C—! 
Is it possible? Ah, ha ——” he mut- 
tered, raising his hand to his cheek, 
and looking thoughtfully downwards. 
“ Come, come, Mr Stafford, ’tis 
now my turn, do drop these eternal 
politics for a few moments, I beg.” 
— Ay, ay, ‘ still harping on my 
daughter, Tll sink the shop for a 
while, as our town friends say. But 
I really beg pardon, ’tis rude, very. 
But here we are. Lady Emma, Dr 
——,” said he, as we approached 
her ladyship through the open stain- 
ed-glass doorway. She sat before the 
breakfast urn, looking, to my eyes, 
as bloomingly beautiful as at the time 
of her marriage, though ten summers 
had waved their silken pinions over 
her head, but so softly, as scarce to 
flutter or fade a feature in passing. 
Yes, thus she sat in her native love- 
liness and dignity, the airiness of 
mae passed away into the mel- 
owed maturity of womanhood! She 
looked the beau-ideal of simple ele- 
gance in her long snowy morning 
dress, her clustering auburn hair sur- 
mounted with a slight gossamer net- 
work of blonde; not an ornament 
about her! I have her figure, even 
at this interval of time, most vividly 
before me, as she sat on that me- 
morable morning, unconscious that 
the errand which made me her 
guest, involved—but I will not anti- 
cipate. She adored, nay idolized, 
her husband—little as she saw of 
him—and he was in turn as fondly 
attached to her as a man could be, 
whose whole soul was swallowed up 
in ambition. Yes, he was not the 
first to whom political pursuits have 
proved a very disease, shedding 
blight and mildew over the heart! 
thought I detected an appear- 
ance of restraint in the manner of 
each. Lady Emma often cast a fur- 
tive glance of anxiety at her hus- 
band—and with reason—for his fea- 
tures wore an air of repressed un- 
easiness. He was now and then ab- 
sent, and, when addressed by either 
of us, would reply with a moment- 
ary sternness of manner—passing, 
however, instantly away — which 
shewed that his mind was occupied 
with unpleasant or troubled thoughis. 
He seemed at last aware that his de- 
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meanour attracted our observation, 
and took to acting. All traces of 
anxiety or uneasiness disappeared, 
and gave place to his usual perfect 
urbanity and cheerfulness. Lady 
Emma’s manner towards me, too, 
was cooler than usual, which I at- 
tributed to the fact of my presence 
not having been sufficiently account- 
ed for. My embarrassment may be 
easily conceived. 

“ What a delicious morning!” 
exclaimed Lady Emma, looking 
through the window at the fresh 
blue sky, and the cheery prospect 
beneath. We echoed her sentiments. 
* I think,” said I, “ that could I call 
such a little paradise as this mine, I 
would quit the smoke and uproar of 
London for ever!”—*“ 1 wish all 
thought with you, Dr ——,” replied 
her ladyship with a sigh, looking 
touchingly at her husband. 

“ What opportunities for tranquil 
thought!” I went on. 

“ Ay, and so forth!” said Mr 
Stafford, gaily. “ Listen to another 
son of peace and solitude, my Lord 
Roscommon— 


* Hail, sacred solitude! from this calm 
bay, 

I view the world’s tempestuous sea, 

And with wise pride despise 

All those senseless vanities : 

With pity moved for others, cast away 

On rocks of hopes and fears, I see them 
tost 

On rocks of folly, and of vice, I see them 
lost : 

Some the prevailing malice of the great, 

Unhappy men, or adverse fate, 

Sunk deep into the gulfs of an afflicted 
state : 

But more, far more, a numberless prodi- 
gious train, 

Whilst Virtue courts them, but, alas! in 
vain, 

Fly from her kind embracing arms, 

Deaf to her fondest call, blind to her 
greatest charms, 

And, sunk in pleasures and in brutish 
ease, 

They, in their shipwreck’d state, them- 
selves obdurate please.” 

‘* Here may I always on this downy grass, 

Unknown, unseen, my easy moments pass, 

Till, with a gentle force, victorious Death 

My solitude invade, 

And, stopping for a while my breath, 

With ease convey me to a better shade !” 


“ There's for you, my lady! Well 
sung, my Lord Roscommon! Beau- 
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tiful as true!” exclaimed Mr Staf- 
ford, gaily, as soon as he had con- 
cluded repeating the above ode, in 
his own distinct and beautiful elocu : 
tion, with real pathos of manner ; but 
his mouth and eye betrayed that his 
own mind sympathized not with the 
emotions of the poet, but rather des 
pised the air of inglorious repose 
they breathed. The tears were in 
Lady Emma’s eyes, as she listened to 
him! Presently one of his daughters, 
a fine little girl about six years of age, 
came sidling and simpering into the 
room, and made her way to her mo- 
ther. She was a lively, rosy, arch- 
eyed little creature—and her father 
looked fondly at her for a moment, 
exclaiming, “ Well, Eleanor!” and 
his thoughts had evidently soon pass- 
ed far away. The conversation turn- 
ed on Mr Stafford’s reckless, ab- 
sorbing pursuit of politics—which 
Lady Stafford and I deplored—and 
entreated him to give more of his 
time and affections to domestic con- 
cerns. * * * “ You talk to me as if 
I were dying,” said he, rather petu- 
lantly, “ why should I not pursue my 
profession—my legitimate profes- 
sion ?—As for your still waters— 
your pastoral simplicities—your Ar- 
cadian bliss—pray what inducements 
have I to run counter to my own in- 
clinations to cruise what you are 
pleased to call the stormy sea of 
politics ?’—* What inducements ?— 
Charles, Charles—can’t you find 
them here?” said his lady, pointing 
to herself and her daughter. Mr Staf- 
ford’s eyes filled with tears, even to 
overflowing, and he grasped her hand 
with affectionate energy, took his 
smiling unconscious daughter on his 
knee, and kissed her with passionate 
fervour. “ Semel insanavimus omnes,” 
he muttered to me, a few moments 
after, as if ashamed of the display he 
had recently made. For my own part 
I saw that he occasionally lost the 
control over feelings which were, 
for some reason or other, disturbed 
and excited. What could possibly 
have occurred ? Strange as it may 
seem, a thought of the real state of 
matters, as they will presently be dis- 
closed, never for an instant crossed 
my mind. I longed—lI almost sick- 
ened—for the promised opportunity 
of being alone with him. It was soon 
afforded me by the servants appear- 
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ing at the door, and announcing the 
carriage. 

“Oh dear! positively prayers will 
be over!” exclaimed Lady Emma, 
rising, and looking hurriedly at her 
watch, “ we’ ve quite forgotten church 
hours! do you accompany us, Doc- 
tor ?” said she, looking at me. 

“ No, Emma,” replied Mr Stafford, 
quickly, “ you and the family must 
go alone this morning—I shall stop 
and keep Dr —— company, and take 
a walk over the country for once.” 
Lady Emma,’ with an unsatisfied 
glance at both of us, withdrew. Mr 
Stafford immediately proposed a 
walk ; and we were soon on our way 
to asmall Gothic alcove near the wa- 
ter side. 

“ Now, Doctor, to the point,” said 
he abruptly, as soon as we were seat- 
ed. “Can I reckon on areal friend 
in you?” scrutinizing my features 
closely. 

“ Most certainly you may,” I re- 
a with astonishment. “ What can 

do for you ?—Something or other is 
wrong, I fear! can J do any thing for 
you in any way ?” 

“Yes,” said he, deliberately, and 
looking fixedly at me, as if to mark 
the effect of his words ; “I shall re- 
quirea proof of your friendship soon ; 
1 must have your services this even- 
ing—at seven o’clock.” 

“ Gracious heaven, Mr Stafford ! 
—why—why—is it possible that—do 
I guess aright?” Istammered almost 
breathless, and rising from my seat. 

“Oh, Doctor—don’t be foolish— 
excuse me—but don’t—don’t, I beg. 
Pray give me your answer! [’m sure 
you understand my question.” Agi- 
tation deprived me for a while of ut- 
terance. 

“1 beg an answer, Dr ——,” he 
resumed coldly, “as, if you refuse, I 
shall be very much inconvenienced. 
’ Tis but a little affair—a silly business, 
that circumstances have made inevi- 
table—I’m sure you must have seena 
hint at it in the last night’s papers.— 
Don’t misunderstand me,’ he pro- 
ceeded, seeing me continue silent ; 
“ 1 don’t wish you to take an active 
partin the business—but to be on the 
spot—and, in the event of any thing 
unfortunate happening to me—to 
hurry home here, and prepare Lady 
Emma and the family—that is all. Mr 
G—, naming a well-known army- 
surgeon—will attend professionally.” 
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I was so confounded with the sud- 
denness of the application, that I 
could do nothing more than mutter 
indistinctly my regret at what had 
happened. 

“ Well, Doctor ——,” he conti- 
nued in a haughty tone, “I find that, 
after all, Ihave been mistaken in my 
man. I own I did not expect that 
this—the first favour I have ever 
asked at your hands, and, possibly, 
the last—would have been refused. 
But I must insist on an answer one 
way or another; you must be aware 
I’ve no time to lose.” 

“ Mr Stafford—pardon me—you 
mistake me! Allow me a word; 
you cannot have committed your- 
self rashly in this affair! Consider 
Lady Emma—your children——” 

“JT have—I have,” he answered, 

rasping my hand, while his voice 
faltered, “ and I need hardly inform 
you that itis that consideration only 
which occasions the little disturb- 
ance of manner you may have no- 
ticed. But you are man of the world 
enough to be aware that I must go 
through with the business. I am 
not the challenger.” 

I asked him - the particulars of 
the affair. It originated in a biting 
sarcasm which he had uttered, with 
reference to a young nobleman, in 
the House of Commons, on Friday 
evening, which had been construed 
into a personal affront, and for 
which an apology had been de- 
manded ;—mentioning the alterna- 
tive, in terms almost approaching to 
insolence, evidently for the purpose 
of provoking him into a refusal to 
retract or apologize. 

“It’s my firm persuasion that there 
is a plot among a certain party to de- 
stroy me—to remove an obnoxious 
member from the House—and this 
is the scheme they have hit upon! 
I have succeeded, I find, in annoy- 
ing the interest beyond mea- 
sure; and so they must at all events 

et rid of me! Ay, this cur of a 
ordling it is,’ he continued, with 
bitter emphasis, “ who is to make my 
sweet wite a widow,and my children 
orphans—for Lord —— is notori- 
ously one of the best shots in the 
country! Poor—poor Emma!” he 
exclaimed with a sigh, thrusting his 
hand into his bosom, and looking 
down dejectedly. We neither of us 
spoke for some time, Would to 
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Heaven we had never been mar- 
ried!” he resumed. “ Poor Lady 
Emma leads a wretched life of it, 
I fear! But I honestly warned her 
that my life would be strewn with 
thorny cares, even to the grave’s 
brink !” 

“ So you have really pitched upon 
this evening—Sunday evening, for 
this dreadful business?” I enquired. 

“ Exactly. We must be on the 
spot by seven precisely. I say we, 
Doctor,” laying his hand on mine. 
I consented to accompany him. 
“ Come now, that’s kind! [ll re- 
member you for it. * * * Itis 
now nearly half past twelve,” lovk- 
ing at his watch, “ and by one, my 
Lord A——,” mentioning a well- 
known nobleman, “ is to be here; 
who is to stand by me on the occa- 
sion. I wish he were here ;—for I’ve 
added a codicil to my will, and want 
you both to witness my signature. 
* * * JT look a little fagged— 
don’t 1?” he asked with a smile. I 
told him he certainly looked rather 
sallow and worn. “ How does our 
friend walk his paces?” he enquired, 
baring his wrist for me to feel his 
pulse. The circulation was little, if 
at all disturbed, and I told him so. 
“ It would not have been very won- 
derful if it had, Ithink; for ’'ve been 
up half the night—till nearly five 
this morning, correcting the two last 
proof-sheets of my speech on the 
— bill, which is publishing. 
I think it will read well; at least I 
hope it will, in common justice to 
myself, for it was most vilely cur- 
tailed and misrepresented by the re- 

orters. By the way—would you 
ities it ?—Sir ——’s speech that 
night was nothing but a hundredth 
hash of mine which I delivered in 
the House more than eight years 
ago!” said he, with an eager and 
contemptuous air. I made him no 
reply; for my thoughts were too 
sadly occupied with the dreadful 
communication he had _ recently 
made me. I abhorred, and do ab- 
hor and despise duelling, both in 
theory and practice; and now, to 
have to be present at one, and one 
in which my friend—such a friend !— 
was to be a principal. This thought, 
and a glance at the possible, nay, 

robable desolation and _ broken- 
Ceertednees which might follow, was 
But I 





almost too much for me, 


knew Mr Stafford’s disposition too 
well to attempt expostulation—espe- 
cially in the evidently morbid state 
of his feelings. 

“ Come, come, Doctor, let’s walk a 
little! Your feelings flag!—You 
might be going to receive satisfaction 
yourself,’ with a bitter sneer, “ in- 
stead of seeing it given and taken by 
others!— Come, cheer, cheer up.” 
He put his arm in mine, and led me 
a few steps across the lawn, by the 
water-side. “ Dear, dear me!” said 
he, with a chagrined air, pulling 
out his watch hastily—“I wish to 
heaven, my Lord A would make 
his appearance ! I protest her lady- 
ship will have returned from church 
before we have settled our few mat- 
ters, unless, by the way, she drive 
round by Admiral ’s, as she 
talked of last night. Oh, my God, 
think of my leaving her and the girls, 
with a gay air, as if we parted but 
for an hour, when it may be for ever! 
And yet what can one do?” While 
he was speaking, my eye caught sight 
of a servant making his way towards 
us rapidly through the shrubbery, 
bearing in his hand a letter, which he 
put into Mr Stafford’s hands, saying, 
a courier had brought it that moment, 
and was waiting to take an answer 
back to town. “ Ah—very good—let 
him wait till lcome,” said Mr Stafford. 
“Excuse me, Doctor——” bursting 
open the envelope with a little tre- 
pidation, and putting it into my hands, 
while he read the enclosed note. 
The envelope bore in one corner the 
name of the premier, and in the other 
the words, “private and confiden- 
tial,” and was sealed with the private 
crest and coronet of the earl. 

“ Great God—read it!” exclaimed 
Mr Stafford, thrusting the note before 
me, and elevating his eyes and hands 
despairingly. Much agitated myself, 
at witnessing the effect of the com- 
munication on my friend, I took it 
and read nearly as follows :—“* My 
dear Stafford, I had late last night his 
Majesty’s commands to offer you the 
seals of the office, accompa- 
nied with the most gracious expres- 
sions of consideration for yourself 
personally, and his conviction that 
you will discharge the important 
duties henceforth devolving upon 
you, with honour to yourself, and 
advantage to his Majesty’s councils. 
In all which, ] need hardly assure 
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you, I most heartily concur. I beg 
to add, that I shall feel great pride 
and pleasure in having you for a col- 
league—and it has not been my fault 
that such was not the case earlier. 
May I entreat your answer by the 
bearer’s return ? as the state of pub- 
lic affairs will not admit of delay in 
filling up so important an office. I 
beg you will believe me, ever yours, 
most faithfully, . 

“ Whitehall, Sunday noon, 12 0’clock.” 





After hurriedly reading the above, 
1 continued holding the letter in my 
hands, speechlessly gazing at Mr 
Stafford. Well might such a bitter 
balk excite the tumultuous conflict of 
passions which the varying features 
of Mr Stafford—now flushed, now 
pale—too truly evidenced. This 
dazzling proffer made him only a few 
hours before his standing the fatal 
fire of an accomplished duellist!— 
I watched him in silent agony. At 
length he clasped his hands with 
passionate energy, and exclaimed— 
“ Oh, madness—madness—madness ! 
—Just within reach of the prize I 
have run for all my life!” At that 
instant a wherry-full of bedizened 
Londoners passed close before us on 
their way towards Richmond; and 1 
saw by their whispers that they had 
recognised Mr Stafford. He also 
saw them, and exclaimed to me in a 
tone [ shall never forget, “ Happy, 
happy fools!” and turned away to- 
wards the house. He removed his 
arm from mine, and stood pondering 
for a few moments with his eyes fix- 
ed on the grass. 

“ Doctor, what’s to be DONE ?”—he 
almost shouted, turning suddenly 
to me, grasping my arm, and staring 
vacantly into my face. I began to 
fear lest he should totally lose the 
command of himself. 

“For God’s sake, Mr Stafford, be 
calm !—Recollect yourself !—or mad- 
ness—ruin—I know not what—is 
before you!” I said in an earnest, 
imploring tone, seeing his eye still 
glaring fixedly upon me. At length 
he succeeded in overmastering his 
feelings.—“ Oh—folly, folly, this!— 
Inevitable !— Inevitable!” he ex- 
claimed, in a calmer tone. “ But the 
letter must be answered. What can 
I say, doctor ?” putting his arm in 


mine, and walking up to the house 


rapidly. We made cur way to the 
library, and Mr Stafford sat down 
before his desk. He opened his port- 
fueille slowly and thoughtfully. “Of 
course—Decline ?”’—said he, witha 
profound sigh, turning to me with his 
pen in his hand. 

“ No—assuredly, it would be pre- 
cipitate. Wait for the issue of this 
sad business. You may escape.”— 
**No—no—no! My Lord is 
singularly prompt and decisive in all 
he does, especially in disposing of 
his places. I must—I must—ay”— 
beginning to write—“ I must respect- 
fully decline—altogether. But on 
whatgrounds? Oh,God! evenshould 
I escape to-day, Iam ruined for ever 
in Parliament!—What will become 
of me ?” He laid down the pen, and 
moved his hand rapidly over his 
face. 

“ Why—perhaps it would be bet- 
ter.—Tell his Lordship frankly how 
you are circumstanced.” 

“ Tut!” he exclaimed impetuous- 
ly, “ ask him for peace-officers! a 
likely thing!” He pressed both his 
hands on his forehead, leaning on his 
elbows over the desk. A servant 
that moment appeared, and said— 
“ Please, sir, the man says he had 
orders not to wait more than five 
minutes 4 

“ Begone!—Let him wait, sir!” 
thundered Mr Stafford—and resu- 
med his pen. 

“ Can’t you throw yourself on his 
Lordship’s personal good feeling to- 
wards you, and say that such an offer 
requires consideration—that it must 
interfere with, and derange, on the 
instant, many of your political en- 
gagements—and that your answer 
shall be at Whitehall by—say nine 
o’clock this evening? So you will 
gain time, at least.” 

“ Good. ’Twill do—a fair plea for 
time ;—but I’m afraid!” said he, 
mournfully ; and taking his pen, he 
wrote off an answer to that effect. 
He read it to me—folded it up— 
sealed it—directed it in his usual bold 
and flowing hand—I rung for the 
servant—and, in afew moments, we 
saw the courier galloping past the 
window. 

“ Now, Doctor, is’nt this enough 
to madden me? Oh, God! it’s into- 
lerable!”’ said he, rising and ap- 
proaching me,—“ my glorious pros- 
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pects to be darkened by this speck 
—this atom of puppyism—of worth- 
lessness,’—naming Lord ——, his 
destined opponent.—* Oh—if there 
were—if there were——” he resu- 
med, a fiercely through his 
closed teeth, his eyes glaring down- 
wards, and his handsclenched. He 
soon relaxed. “ Well, well! it can’t 
be helped; ’tis inevitable—évrws 
wingwra: talte xiux Expevserai—as Me- 
dea says! Ah—Lord A at last,” 
he said, as a gentleman, followed by 
his groom, rode past the window. In 
a few moments he entered the lib- 
rary. His stature was lofty, his fea- 
tures commanding, and his bearing 
fraught with composure and military 
hauteur. “ Ah,—Stafford, — good- 
morning !” said he, approaching and 
shaking him warmly by the hand, 
“upon my soul I’m sorry for the 
business I’m come about.”—* I can 
sympathize with you, I think,” re- 

lied Mr Stafford, calmly; “ My 

ord, allow me—Dr .’ L bowed. 
“ Fully in my confidence—an old 
friend,” he whispered Lord A—— 
in consequence of his Lordship’s in- 
quisitive suspicious glance. * * 
“ Well, you must teach the presump- 
tuous puppy better manners this 
evening,” said his lordship, adjust- 
ing his black stock with an indiffe- 
rent air ! 

“ Ay—nothing like a LEADEN LEs- 
son,” replied Mr Stafford with a cold 
smile. 

——“ For a leaden head, too, by 
——!” rejoined his Lordship quick- 
ly. “ We shall run you pretty fair 
through, I think; for we’ve deter- 
mined on putting you up at six paces 











“ Six paces !—why we shall blow 
one another to ——!” echoed Mr Staf- 
ford, with consternation. “’ Zwould 
be rather hard to go there in such 
bad company, Town. Six paces!” 
continued Mr Stafford, “ how could 

ou be so absurd !—It will be de- 

iberate murder !” 
Poh, poh !—never a bit of it, my 
de&r fellow—never a bit of it!—I’ve 
ut many up at that distance—and, 
Chas me, the chances are ten to 
two that both miss.” 

“ Both miss at six paces ?”” enquired 
Mr Stafford, with an incredulous 
smile. 

“ Ay ! both miss, I say; and no 
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wonder either! Such contiguity !— 
Egad, ’twould make a statue ner- 
vous!” 

“But A——! have you really de- 
termined on putting us up at six 
paces ?” again enquired Mr Stafford, 
earnestly. 

“ Most unquestionably,” replied 
his lordship, briskly ; adding, rather 
coldly, “ I flatter myself, Stafford, 
that when a man’s honour is at stake, 
six, or sixty paces, are matters equal- 
ly indifferent.” 

“ Ay, ay, A——, I dare say,” 
replied Mr Stafford, with a melan- 
choly air; “ but ’tis hard to die by 
the hands of a puppy—and under 
such circumstances !—Did you not 
meet a man on horseback ?” 

“ Ay, ay,” replied his lordship, 
eagerly, “ I did—a courier of my 
Lord ——’s, and thundering town- 
ward, at a prodigious rate—any do- 
ings there between you and the pre- 
mier ?” 

“ Read !” said Mr Stafford, putting 
Lord ’s letter into his hand. Be- 
fore his lordship had more than half 
read it, he let it fall on the table, 
exclaiming, “ Good God! was there 
ever such an unfortunate thing in the 
world before !—Ha’n’t it really driven 
you mad, Stafford ?” 

“ No,” he replied, with a sigh; 
“the thing must be borne!” Lord 
A—— walked a few steps about the 
room, thoughtfully, with energetic 
gestures. “If—if I could but find a 
pretext—if I could but come across 
the puppy, in the interval—I’d give 
my life to have a shot preparatory 
with him!” he muttered. Mr Staf- 
ford smiled. “ While I think of it,” 
said he, opening his desk, “ here’s 
my will. I wish you and Dr 
to see me sign.” We did—and 
affixed our names. 

# * + 

“ By the way,” said his lordship, 
suddenly addressing Mr Stafford, 
who, with his chin resting on his 
hands, and his features wearing an 
air of intense thought, had been si- 
lent for some minutes; “ how do 
you put off Lady Emma to-day? 
How do you account for your ab- 
sence ?” 

“ Why, I’ve told her we three were 
engaged to dinner at Sir ——’s, na- 
ming a neighbouring baronet—I'm 
afraid it will kill Lady Emma if I 
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fall,’ he faltered, while the tears 
rushed to his eyes. He stepped to- 
wards the decanters, which had, a 
little while before, been brought in 
by the servant; and, after asking us 
to do the same, poured out a glass, 
and drank it hastily—and another— 
and another. 

“ Well—this is one of the saddest 
affairs, altogether, that l ever knew !” 
exclaimed his lordship. “ Stafford— 
I feel for you from my heart’s core— 
I do!” he continued, grasping him 
affectionately by the hand; “ here’s 
to your success to-night, and God’s 
blessing to Lady Emma!” Mr Staf- 
ford started suddenly from him, and 
walked to the window, where he 
stood for a few minutes in silence. 
“ Lady Emma is returning, I see,” 
said he, approaching us. His fea- 
tures exhibited little or no traces of 
agitation. He poured out another 
glass of wine, and drank it off ata 
draught, and had hardly set down 
the glass, before the carriage steps 
were heard letting down at the door. 
Mr Stafford turned to them with an 
eye of agony, as his lady and one of 
her little girls descended. 

* I think we’d perhaps better not 
join her ladyship before our setting 
off,” said Lord A——, looking an- 
xiously at poor Mr Stafford. 

* Oh, but we will,’ said he, 
leading to the door. He had per- 
fectly recovered his self-possession. 
I never knew a man that had such 
remarkable command of face and 
manner as Mr Stafford. I was ama- 
zed at the gay—almost non chalant— 
air with which he walked up to Lady 
Emma—asked her about the sermon 
—whether she had called at Admiral 
*s—and several other such ques- 
tions. 

* Ah—and how is it with you, my 
little Hebe—ah?” said he, taking 
the laughing girl into his arms, 
laughing, tickling, and kissing her, 
with all a father’s fondness, J saw 
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his heart was swelling within him; 
and the touching sight brought, with 
powerful force, to my recollection, 
a similar scene in the Medea of Eu- 
ripides, where the mother is bewail- 
ing over the “ last smile” of her 
children.* He succeeded in betray- 
ing no painful emotion in his lady’s 
presence—and Lord A—— took 
good care to engage her in incessant 
conversation. 

“ What does your ladyship say to 
a walk through the grounds?” said 
he, proffering his arm—which she 
accepted, and we all walked out to- 
gether. The day was beautiful, but 
oppressively sultry, and we turned 
our steps towards the plantations. 
Mr Stafford and I walked together, 
and slipped a little behind for the 
purpose of conversation. “I won't 
have much opportunity of 2 
with you, Doctor,” said he, “ so I’} 
say what is uppermost now. Be sure, 
my dear Doctor, to hurry from the 
field—which is about four miles from 
my house—to Lady Emma—in the 
event of my being either killed or 
wounded—and do what you think 
best, to prepare my wife for the 
event. I cannot trust her to better 
—gentler hands than yours—my old 
—my tried friend !——You know 
where my will is—and I’ve given 
directions for my funeral.” 

** Oh dear, dear Stafford,” I in- 
terrupted him, moved almost to tears, 
“ don’t speak so hopelessly !” 

“ Oh, Doctor—nonsense—there’s 
no disguising matters from one’s self. 
Is there a chance for me? No—I’m 
a murdered man—and can you doubt 
it ? Lord —— can do only one thing 
well in the world, and that is, hit 
his man at any distance; and then 
six paces off each other! Lord A—— 
may say what he likes—but I call it 
murder. However, the absurd cus- 
toms of society must be complied 
with !—I hope,” he added, after 
a pause, “ that when the nine-days’+ 





* I shall be pardoned, I am sure, by the classical reader, for reminding him of the 
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wonder of the affair shall have pass- 
ed off—if I fall—when the press shall 
cease its lying about it—that my 
friends will do justice to my memory, 
God knows, I really love my country, 
and would have served it—it was 
my ambition to do so—but it’s use- 
less talking now !——I am excess- 
ively vexed that ‘this affair should 
have occurred before the —— ques- 
tion comes on, in preparation for 
which I have been toiling incessant- 
ly, night and day, for this month 
past. I know that great expecta- 
tions ” At that instant, Lord 
A—— and Lady Emma met us, and 
we had no further opportunity of 
conversing. We returned to lunch 
after a few minutes’ longer walk. 

“ God bless you, Emma!” said Mr 
Stafford, nodding, with an affectionate 
smile, as he took wine with his lady. 
He betrayed no emotion through- 
out the time we sat together—but 
conversed long—and often in a lively 
strain—on the popular topics of the 
day. He rung for his valet, and 
directed him to have his toilet ready 
—and to order the carriage for four 
o'clock. He then withdrew—and in 
about a quarter of an hour’s time, 
returned, dressed in a blue surtout 
and white trowsers. He was a very 
handsome, well-made man, and seem- 
ed dressed with particular elegance, 
I thought. 

“ Upon my honour, Charles—you 
are in a pretty dinner-trim,” said 
Lady Emma, “ and ad of you, I 
protest!” she continued, looking 
round with surprise at our walking 
dress. Mr Stafford told her, with a 
laugh, that we were going to meet 
none but bachelors. 

“« What!—why, where will the 
Miss s be?” 

“ Ordered out, my lady, for the 
day,” replied Lord A——, with a 
smile, promptly, lest his friend 
should hesitate ; “ ’tis to be a model 
of a divan, I understand !” 

* Don’t be late, love!” said Lady 
Emma to her husband, as he was 
drawing on his gloves; “ you know 
I’ve little enough of you at all times 
—don’t—don’t be late !” 

“ No—no later than I can help, 
certainly !” said he, moving to the 
door. 

“ Say eleven—will you ?—come, 
for once !” 

« Well—yes. I wi return by 
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eleven,” he replied, pointedly, and I 
detected a little tremulousness in his 
tone. 

“ Papa! papa!” exclaimed his 
little daughter, running across the 
hall, as her father was on the carriage- 
steps; “ Papa! papa! may I sit up 
to-night till you come home?” He 
made no reply, but beckoned us in, 
hurriedly—sat back in his seat— 
thundered, “ Drive on, sir!” and 
burst into tears. 

“ Oh, my dear fellow—Stafford— 
Stafford! This will never do. What 
will our friends on the ground say ?” 
enquired Lord A 

“ What they like!” replied Mr 
Stafford, sternly, still in tears. He 
soon recovered himself. 

* * After driving some time, 
“ Now, let me give you a bit of ad- 
vice,” said Lord A , in an earnest 
tone, “ we shall say only one word, 
by way of signal— Fire!’ and be 
sure to fire while you are in the act 
of raising your pistol.” 

“ Oh, yes—yes—yes—I under- 
stand a 

* Well, but be sue ; don’t think 
of pointing first, and then firing—or, 
by , you'll assuredly fire over 
his head, or fire far on one side. Only 
recollect to do as I say, and you will 
take him full in the ribs, or clip him 
in the neck, or at least wing him.” 

“ My dear fellow, do you take me 
for a novice? Do you forget my af- 
fair with ?” enquired Mr Staf- 
ford, impatiently. 

“ I promised to meet G— about 
here,” said Lord A——, putting his 
head out ofthe window. “Egad,if he 
is not punctual, 1 don’t know what we 
shall do, for he’s got my pistol-case. 
Where—where is he ?”’ he continued, 
looking up the road. “ There!” he 
exclaimed, catching sight of a horse- 
man riding at a very slow pace.— 
After we had overtaken him, and 
Lord A—— had taken the pistol-case 
into the carriage, and Mr Stafford 
had himself examined the pistols 
carefully, we rode side by side till we 
came near the scene of action. Du- 
ring that time, we spoke but little, and 
that little consisted of the most bitter 
and sarcastic expressions of Mr Staf- 
ford’s contempt for his opponent, 
and regret at the occurrence which 
had so tantalized him, alluding to 
Lord ——’s offer of the office. 
About ten minutes to seveg, we 
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alighted, and gave the coachman or- 
ders to remain there till we return- 
ed. The evening was lovely—the 
glare of day “ mellowed to that ten- 
der light” which characterises a sum- 
mer evening in the country. As we 
walked across the fields towards the 
appointed spot, I felt sick and faint 
with irrepressible agitation, and Mr 
G—,the surgeon,with whom I walk- 
ed, joked with me at my “ squeam- 
ishness,’ much in the style of tars 
with sea-sick passengers. “ There’s 
nothing in it—nothing,” said he; 
“ they’ll take care not to hurt one 
another. ’Tis a pity too that such a 
man as Mr Stafford should run the 
risk. What a noise it will make!” 
I let him talk on, for I could not an- 
swer, till we approached the fatal 
field, which we entered by a gap. 
Lord A got through first. “Punc- 
tual, however,” said he, looking round 
at Mr Stafford, who was following. 
“ There they are—just getting over 
the stile. Inimitable coxcomb!” 

“ Ay, there they are, sure enough,” 
replied he, shading his eyes. “ A——, 
for God’s sake, take care not to put 
me against this sunshine—it will 
dazzle——” 

‘** Oh, never fear; it will go down 
before then—’tis but just above the 
horizon now.” A touching image, 
I thought! It might be so with Mr 
Stafford—Ais sun “ might go down— 
at noon !” 

“ Stop, my lord,” said Mr Staf- 
ford, motioning Lord A—— back, 
and pressing his hand to his fore- 
head. “ A moment—allow me! Let 
me see—is there any thing I’ve for- 
got?—Oh, I thought there was!” 
He hurriedly requested Lord A——, 
after the affair, in the event of its 
proving bloody, to call on the minis- 
ter, and explain it all. Lord A 
promised to doso. “ Ah—here, too,” 
unbuttoning his surtout, “ ¢his must 
not be here, I suppose ;” and he re- 
moved a small gold snuffbox from 
his right to his left waistcoat pocket. 
“ Let the blockhead have his full 
chance.” 

“ Stuff, stuff, Stafford! That’s 
Quixotic!” muttered Lord A . 
He was much paler, and more 
thoughtful than I had seen him all 
along. All this occurred in much 
less time than I have taken to tell it. 
We all passed into the field; and as 
we approached, saw Lord —— and 
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his second, who were waiting our 
arrival. The appearance of the for- 
mer was that of a handsome fashion- 
able young man, with very light hair, 
and lightly dressed altogether; and 
he walked to and fro, switching about 
a little riding-cane. Mr Stafford re- 
leased Lord A——, who joined the 
other second, and commenced the 
preliminary arrangements. 

I never saw a greater contrast than 
there was between the demeanour 
of Mr Stafford and his opponent, 
There stood the former, his hat sha- 
ding his eyes, his arms folded, eye- 
ing the motions of his antagonist with 
a look of supreme—of utter con- 
tempt; for I saw his compressed and 
curled upper lip. Lord be- 
trayed an anxiety—a visible effort 
to appear unconcerned. He “ over- 
did it.” He was evidently as un- 
easy, in the contiguity of Mr Staf- 
ford, as the rabbit shivering under 
the baleful glare of the rattlesnake’s 
eye. One little circumstance was 
full of character at that agitating 
moment. Lord ——, anxious to ma- 
nifest every appearance of coolness 
and indifference, seemed bent on 
demolishing a nettle, or some other 
prominent weed, and was making 
repeated strokes at it with the little 
whip he held. This, a few seconds 
before his life was to be jeopardied ! 
Mr Stafford stood watching this pu- 
erile feat in the position I have for- 
merly mentioned, and a withering 
smile stole over his features, while 
he muttered—if I heard correctly— 
“ Poor boy! Poor boy!” 

At length the work of loading be- 
ing completed, and the distance—six 
paces—duly stepped out, the duel- 
lists walked up to their respective 
stations. Their proximity was per- 
fectly frightful. The pistols were 
then placed in their hands, and we 
stepped to alittle distance from them. 

“ Fire!” said Lord A——; and 
the word had hardly passed his lips, 
before Lord ’s ball whizzed close 

ast the ear of Mr Stafford. The 
atter, who had not even elevated 
his pistol at the word of command, 
after eyeing his antagonist for an in- 
stant with a scowl of contempt, fired 
in the air, and then jerked the pistol 
away towards Lord , with the dis- 
tinctly audible words—“ Kennel, sir! 
Kennel!” He then walked towards 
the spot where Mr G—— and I were 
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standing. Would to Heaven he had 
never uttered the words in question! 
Lord —— had heard them, and fol- 
lowed him, furiously exclaiming, 
“ Do you call this satisfaction, sir ?” 
and, through his second, insisted on a 
second interchange of shots; in vain 
did Lord A vehemently protest 
that it was contrary to all the laws 
of duelling, and that he would leave 
the ground—they were inflexible. Mr 
Stafford approached Lord A——, and 
whispered, “ For God’s sake, A . 
don’t hesitate. Load—load again! 
the fool wit rush on his fate. Put 
us up again, and see if I fire asecond 
time in the air!’ His second slowly 
and reluctantly assented, and re- 
loaded. Again the hostile couple 
stood at the same distance from each 
other, pale with fury; and at the 
word of command, both fired, and 
both fell. At one bound I — 
towards Mr Stafford, almost blin 
with agitation. Lord A—— had him 
rage es against his knee, and with 
is white pocket-handkercbief was 
endeavouring to stanch a wound in 
the right side. Mr Stafford’s fire 
had done terrible execution, for his 
ball had completely shattered the 
lower jaw of his opponent, who was 
borne off the field instantly. Mr 
Stafford swooned, and was some mi- 
nutes before he recovered, when he 
exclaimed feebly, “ God forgive me, 
and be with my poor wife !”—We 
attempted to move him, when he 
swooned a second time, and we were 
afraid it was all over with him. 
Again, however, he recovered; and, 
opening his eyes, he saw me with 
my fingers at his pulse. “ Oh, doc- 
tor, doctor, what did you promise? 
Remember Lady Staf——” he could 
not get out the word. I waited till 
the surgeon had ascertained gene- 
rally the nature of the wound, which 
he presently pronounced not fatal, 
and assisted in binding it up, and 
conveying him to the carriage. I 
then mounted Mr G ’s horse, and 
hurried on to communicate the dread- 
ful intelligence to Lady Emma. I 
loped every step of the way, and 
ound, on my arrival, that her lady- 
ship had but a few moments before 
adjourned to the drawing-room, 
where she was sitting at coffee. Thi- 
ther I followed the servant, who an- 
nounced me. Lady Emma was sit- 
ting by the tea-table, and rose on 
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hearing my name. When she saw 
my agitated manner, the colour sud- 
denly faded from her cheeks. She 
elevated her arms, as if deprecatin 
my intelligence; and before I coul 
reach her, had fallen fainting on the 
floor. 
* + * 

I cannot undertake to describe 
what took place on that dreadful 
night. All was confusion—agony— 
despair. Mr Stafford was in a state 
of insensibility when he arrived at 
home, and was immediately carried 
up to bed. The surgeon succeeded 
in extracting the ball, which had se- 
riously injured the fifth and sixth 
ribs, but had not penetrated to the 
lungs. Though the wound was se- 
rious, and would require careful and 
vigilant treatment, there was no 
ground for a a mortal 
issue. As for Lord , I may an- 
ticipate his fate. The wound he had 
received brought on a lock-jaw, of 
which he died in less than a week. 
And ruts is what is called satisFac- 
TION. 

To return. All my attention was 
devoted to poor Lady Emma. She 
did not even ask to see her husband, 
or move to leave the drawingroom, 
after recovering from her swoon. 
She listened with apparent calmness 
to my account of the transaction, 
which, the reader may imagine, was 
as mild and mitigated in its details 
as possible. As I went on, she be- 
came more and more thoughtful, and 
continued, with her eyes fixed on the 
floor, motionless and silent. In vain 
did I attempt to rouse her, by sooth- 
ings—threats—surprise. She would 
gaze full at me, and relapse into her 
former abstracted mood. At length 
the drawingroom door was opened 
by some one—who proved to be 
Lord A——, come to take his Jeave. 
Lady Emma sprung from the sofa, 
burst from my grasp, uttered a long, 
loud, and frightful peal of laughter, 
and then came fit after fit of the 
strongest hysterics I think I ever saw. 
* * * About midnight, Dr Baillie 
and Sir —— arrived, and found their 
patients each insensible, and each in 
different apartments. Alas! alas! 
what a dreadful contrast between 
that hour and the hour of my arrival 
in the morning! Oh, ambition! Oh, 
political happiness—mockery ! 

Towards morning Lady Emma be- 
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came calmer, and, under the influ- 
ence of a pretty powerful dose of 
laudanum, fell into asound sleep. I 
repaired to the bedside of Mr Staf- 
ford. He lay asleep, Mr G—— the 
— sitting on one side of the 
bed, and a nurse on the other. Yes, 
there lay the Statesman! his noble 
features, though overspread with a 
allid, a cadaverous hue, still bear- 
ing the ineffaceable impress of intel- 
lect. There was a loftiness about 
the ample expanded forehead, and a 
stern commanding expression about 
the partially-knit eyebrows, and pal- 
lid compressed lips, which, even in 
the absence of the flashing eye, be- 
spoke 
* the great soul, 
Like an imprison’d eagle, pent within, 
That fain would fly |” 


“ On what a slender thread hangs 
every thing in life!” thought I, as I 
stood silently at the foot of the bed, 
gazing on Mr Stafford. To think of 
a man like Stafford, falling by the 
hand of an insignificant lad of a lord- 
ling—a titled bully! Oh, shocking 
and execrable custom of duelling !— 
blot on the escutcheon of a civilized 
people, which places greatness of 
every description at the mercy of the 
mean and worthless ; which lyingly 
pretends to assert a man’s honour, 
and atone for insult, by turning the 
tears of outraged feeling into—blood! 

About eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing [Monday], I set off for town, lea- 
ving my friend in the skilful hands 
of Mr G——, and promising to re- 
turn, if possible, in the evening. 
About noon, what was my astonish- 
ment to hear street-cryers yelling 
everywhere a “ full, true, and parti- 
cular account of the bloody duel 
fought last night between Mr Stafford 
and Lord ——!” Curiosity prompt- 
ed me to purchase the trash. I need 
hardly say that it was preposterous 
nonsense. The ‘ duellists,’ it seem- 
ed, ‘ fired siz shots a-piece ;’—and 
what will the reader imagine were 
the “ dying” words of Mr Stafford 
—according to these precious manu- 
facturers of the marvellous ?—“ Mr 
Stafford then raised himself on his 
second’s knee, and with-a.loud and 
solemn voice, said ‘I leave my ever- 
lasting hatred to Lord » my duty 
to my king and country—my love to 
my family—and my precious soul to 
God!!!” 
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The papers of the day, however, 

ve a tolerably accurate account of 
the affair, and unanimously stigma- 
tized the “ presumption” of Lord 
in calling out such a man as 
Mr Stafford—and on such frivolous 
grounds. My name was, most for- 
tunately, not even alluded to. I was 
glancing through the columns of the 
evening ministerial paper, while the 
servant was saddling the horses for 
my return to the country, when my 
eye lit on the following paragraph : 
“ Latest news. Lord —— is appoint- 
ed —— Secretary. We understand 
that Mr Stafford had the refusal of 
it.’ Poor Stafford! Lord A—— had 
called on the minister, late on Sunday 
evening, and acquainted him with 
the whole affair. “ Sorry—very,? 
said the premier. “ Risin man thie 
but we could not wait. Lor 
is to be the man!” I arrived at Mr 
Stafford’s about nine o’clock, and 
made my way immediately to his 
bedroom. Lady Emma, pale and ex- 
hausted, sat by his bedside, her eyes 
swollen with — a At my re- 
ett she presently withdrew, and 

took her place at my patient’s side. 
He was not sensible of my presence 
for some time, but lay with his eyes 
half open, and in a state of low mut- 
tering delirium. An unfortunate 
cough of mine close to his ear, awoke 
him, and after gazing steadily at me 
for nearly a minute, he recognised 
me and nodded. He seemed going 
to speak to me—but I laid my finger 
on my lips to warn him against ma- 
king the effort. 

* One word—one only, doctor,” 
he whispered hastily,—* Who is the 
—— Secretary ?’—* Lord ——,” I 
replied. On hearing the name, he 
turned his head away from me with 
an air of intense chagrin, and lay silent 
for some time. He presently utter- 
ed something like the words—* too 
hot to hold him,’—* unseat him,”— 
and apparently fell asleep. I found 
from the attendant that all was going 
on well—and that Mr Stafford bade 
fair for a rapid recovery, if he would 
but keep his mind calm and easy. 
Fearful lest my presence, in the event 
of his waking again, might excite him 
into a talking mood, I slipped silently 
from the room, and betook myself to 
Lady Emma, who sat awaiting me 
in her boudoir. I found her in a 
flood of tears, I did all in my power 
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to soothe her, by reiterating my so- 
lemn assurances that Mr Stafford was 
beyond all danger, and wanted only 
quiet to recover rapidly. 

“Oh, Doctor -——! How could you 
deceive me so yesterday ? You knew 
all about it! How could you look at 
my little children, and——”’ Sobs 
choked her utterance. “ Well—I 
suppose you could not help it! I 
don’t blame you—but my heart is 
nearly broken about it! Oh, this ho- 
nour—this honour ! L always thought 
Mr Stafford above the foolery of such 
things!” She paused—I replied not 
—for I had not a word to say against 
what she uttered. 1 thought and felt 
with her. 

, “T would to Heaven that Mr Staf- 
rd would forsake Parliament for 
! These hateful politics! He has 
peace or rest by day or night!” 
continued Lady Emma, passionately. 
“ His nights are constantly turned 
into day—and his day is ever full of 
hurry and trouble! Heaven knows I 
would consent to be banished from 
society—to work for my daily bread 
—I would submit to any thing, if I 
could but prevail on Mr Stafford to 
return to the bosom of his family! 
—Doctor, my heart’s happiness is 
cankered and gone! Mr Stafford does 
not tolerate me—his heart is not mine 
—it is'nt——.” So again she burst 
into tears. “ What can your lady- 
ship mean?” I enquired with sur- 
rise. 

“ What I say, Doctor,” she replied, 
sobbing, “ he is wedded to ambition ! 
ambition alone! Oh, I am often 
tempted to wish I had never seen or 
known him! For the future, I shall 
live trembling from day to day, fear- 
ful of the recurrence of such fright- 
ful scenes as yesterday! his reason 
will be failing him—his reason !” 
she repeated with a shudder, “ and 
then!” Her emotions once more de- 

rived her of utterance. I felt for 

er from my very soul! I was ad- 
dressing some consolatory remark to 
her, when a gentle tapping was heard 
at the door. “ Come in,” said Lady 
Emma, and Mr Stafford’s valet made 
his appearance, saying, with hurried 
gestures and grimaces—“ Ah, Doc- 
teur! Mons. déraisonné—il est fou! 
Il veut absolument voir Milord ——! 
_ puis lui faire passer cette idée 
a > 
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“ What can be the matter!’ ex- 
claimed Lady Emma, looking at me 
with alarm. 

“ Oh, only some little wandering, 
I dare say; but [ll soon return and 
report progress!” said I, prevailing 
on her to wait my return, and hurry- 
ing to the sick chamber. To my sur- 
prise and alarm, I found Mr Stafford 
sitting nearly bolt upright in bed, 
his eyes directed anxiously to the 
door. 

“ Doctor . said he, as soon as 
I had taken my seat beside him, “ I 
insist on seeing Lord ,” naming 
the prime minister ; “ I positively in- 
sist upon it! Let his lordship be 
shewn up instantly.” I implored him 
to lie down, at the peril of his life, 
and be calm—but he insisted on see- 
ing Lord ——. “ He is gone, and 
left word that he would call at this 
time to-morrow,” said I, hoping to 
quiet him. 

“Indeed ? Good of him! What can 








he want ? The office is disposed of. | 


There! there! he is stepped back 
ain ! Shew him up—shew him up! 
hat, insult the King’s Prime Minis- 

ter ? Shew him up, Louis,” address- 

ing his valet, adding drowsily, in a 

fainter tone, “and the members—the 

members—the—the—whio paired off 

—who pair—” he sunk gradually 

down on the pillow, the perspiration 

burst forth, and he fell asleep. Find- 
ing he slept on tranquilly and sound- 
ly, I once more left him, and having 
explained it to Lady Emma, bade her 
good evening, and returned to town. 
The surgeon who was in constant 
attendance on hiin, called atmy house 
during the afternoon of the following 
day, and gave me so good an account 
of him, that I did not think it neces- 
sary to go down till the day after, as 

I had seriously broken in upon my 

own practice. When I next saw him 

he was mending rapidly. He even 
persuaded me into allowing him to 
have the daily papers read to hin— 

a circumstance I much regretted after 

I left him, and suddenly recollected 

how often the public prints made 

allusions to him—some of them not 
very kindly or complimentary. But 
there was no resisting his importu- 
nity. He had a wonderful wheedling 
way with him. Two days after, he 
got me to consent to his receiving 
the visits of his political friends ; and 
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really the renewal of his accustomed 
stimulus conduced materially to has- 
ten his recovery. 

Scarce six weeks from the day of 
the duel, was this indefatigable and 
ardent spirit, Mr Stafford, on his legs 
in the House of Commons, electrify- 
ing it and the nation at large, by a 
speech of the most overwhelming 
power and splendour! He flung his 
scorching sarcasms mercilessly at the 
astounded Opposition, especially at 
those who had contrived to render 
themselves in any way prominent in 
their opposition to his policy during 
his absence! By an artful manceuvre 
of rhetoric—a skilful allusion to “ re- 
cent unhappy circumstances,” he 
carried the House with him from the 
very commencement, enthusiastical- 
ly to the end, and was at last obliged 
to pause almost every other minute, 
that the cheering might subside. The 
unfortunate nobleman who had step- 
ped into the shoes which had been first 
placed at Mr Stafford’s feet—so to 
speak—came in for the cream of the 
whole! A ridiculous figure he cut! 
Jokes, even lampoons, fell upon him 
like a shower of missiles on a man 
in the pillory! He was a fat man, 
and sat perspiring under it! The 
instant Mr Stafford sat down, this 
unlucky personage arose to reply. 
His odd and angry gesticulations, as 
he vainly attempted to make himself 
heard amidst incessant shouts of 
laughter, served to clinch the nail 
which had been fixed by Mr Staf- 
ford; and the indignant senator pre- 
sently left the House. Another—and 
another—and another of the singed 
ones, arose and “ followed on the 
same side,” but to no purpose. It 
was in vain to buffet against the 
spring-tide of favour which had set 
in to Mr Stafford! That night will 
not be forgotten by either his friends 
or his foes. He gained his point! 
within a fortnight he had ousted his 
rival, and was gazetted — Se- 
cretary! The effort he made, how- 
ever, on the occasion last alluded to, 
brought him again under my hands 
for several days. Indeed, indeed, I 
never hadsuch an intractable patient! 
He could not be prevailed on to shew 
any mercy to his constitution—he 
would not give nature fair play. 
Night and day—morning, noon, even- 
ing—spring, summer, autumn, win- 
ter—found him toiling on the tem- 
pestuous ocean of politics, his mind 





ever laden with the most harassing 
and exhausting cares. The eminent 
situation he filled brought him, of 
course, an immense accession of 
cares and anxieties. He was virtu- 
ally the leader of the House of Com- 
mons; and, though his exquisite tact 
and talent secured to himself per- 
sonally the applause and admiration 
of ail parties, the government to 
which he belonged was beginning to 
disclose symptoms of disunion and 
disorganization at a time when pub- 
lic affairs were becoming every hour 
more and more involved—our do- 
mestic and foreign policy perplexed 
—the latter almost inextricably— 
every day assuming a new and dif- 
ferent aspect, through the operatign® 
of the great events incessantly rae 
piring on the continent. The na- 
tional confidence began rapidly to, 
ebb away from the Ministers, and 
symptoms of a most startling charac- 
ter appeared in different parts of the 
country. The House of Commons— 
the pulse of popular feeling—began 
to beat irregularly—now intermit- 
ting—now with feverish strength and 
rapidity—clearly indicating that the 
circulation was disordered. Nearly 
the whole of the newspapers turned 
against the Ministry, and assailed 
them with the bitterest and foulest 
obloquy. Night after night poor Mr 
Stafford talked himself hoarse, feel- 
ing that he was the acknowledged 
mouth-piece of the Ministry, but in 
vain. Ministers were perpetually 
left in miserable minorities; they 
were beaten at every point. Their 
ranks presented the appearance of a 
straggling disbanded army; those of 
the Opposition hung together like a 
shipwrecked crew clinging to the last 
fragments of their wreck. Can the 
consequence be wondered at? 

At length came the Budget, word 
of awful omen to many a —— 
Ministry! In vain were the splendi 
powers of Mr Stafford put into re- 
quisition. In vain did his masterly 
mind fling light and order over his 
sombrous chaotic subject, and sim- 
plify and make clear to the whole 
country the, till then, dreary jargon 
and mysticism of financial technical- 
ities. In vain, in vain did he display 
the sweetness of Cicero, the thunder 
of Demosthenes. The leader of the 
Opposition rose, and coolly turned 
all = had said into ridicule; one of 
his squad then started to his feet, 
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and made out poor Mr Stafford to be 
a sort of ministerial swindler; and 
the rest cunningly gave the cue to 
the country, and raised up in every 
uarter clamorous dissatisfaction. 
oor Stafford began to look haggard 
and wasted ; ot the papers said he 
stalked into the House, night after 
night, like a spectre. The hour of 
the Ministry was come. They were 
beaten on the first item, in the com- 
mittee of supply. Mr Stafford re- 
signed in disgust and indignation; 
and that broke up the government. 

Isaw him the morning after he had 
formally tendered his resignation, 
and given up the papers, &c. of of- 
fice. He was pitifully emaciated. 

= fire of his eye was quenched, 
‘iis sonorous voice broken. I could 
scarce repress a tear as | gazed at 
his sallow haggard features, and his 
languid limbs drawn together on his 
library sofa. 

“ Doctor—my friend! This fright- 
ful session has killed me, I’m afraid!” 
said he. “I feel equally wasted in 
body and mind. Floathe life—every 
thing !” 

“1 don’t think you’ve been fairly 
dealt with! You’ve been crippled— 
shackled ——” 

“Yes—cursed—cursed—cursed in 
my colleagues,” he interrupted me 
with eager bitterness; “ it is their 
execrable little-mindedness and bi- 
gotry that have concentrated on us 
the hatred of the nation. As for my- 
self, I am sacrificed, and to no pur- 

ose. I feel I cannot long survive 
it; for lam withered, root and branch 
—withered!” 

“ Be persuaded, Mr Stafford,” 
said I, gently, “ to withdraw for a 
while, and recruit.” 

“Oh, ay, ay—any whither—any 
whither—as far off as possible from 
London—that’s all. God pity the 
man that holds office in these times. 
The talents of half the angels in hea- 
ven wouldn’t avail him! Doctor, I 
rave. Forgive me—I’m ina morbid, 
nay, almost rabid mood of mind. 
Foiled at every point—others rob- 
bing me of the credit of my labours 
—sneered at by fools—trampled on 
by the aristocracy—oh tut, tut, tut 
—fie on itall!’ * * 

“ Have you seen the morning pa- 
pers, Mr Stafferd ?” 

“Not I, indeed. Sick of their 
cant—lies—tergiversation—scurrili- 
ty. [ve laid an embargo on them 


all. I won't let one come to my 
house for a fortnight. *Tis adding 
fuel to the fire that is consuming 
me.” 

“ Ah, but they represent the nation 
as calling loudly for your re-instate- 
ment in office.” 

“ Faugh—let it call! Let them lie 
on! I’m done with them—for the 
present.” 

The servant brought up the cards 
of several of his late colleagues. 
“ Not at home, sirrah !|—Harkee—ill 
— ill,” thundered his master. I sat 
with him nearly an hour longer. Oh, 
what gall and bitterness tinctured 
every word he uttered! How his 
chafed and fretted spirit spurned at 
sympathy,and despised—evenacqui- 
escence! He complained heavily of 
perfidy and ingratitude on the part of 
many members of the House of Com- 
mons ; and expressed his solemn de- 
termination—should he ever return 
to power—to visit them with his sig- 
nal vengeance. His eyes flashed fire 
as he recounted the instance of one 
well-known individual, whom he had 

aid heavily beforehand for his vote, 

y asinecure, and by whom he was 
after all unblushingly “jockeyed,” on 
the score of the salary being a few 
“ong per annum less than had 

een calculated on! “ Oh, believe 
me,” he continued, “ of all knavish 
trafficking, there isnone like your po- 
litical trafficking; of all swindlers, 
your political swindler is the vilest.” 
Before I next saw him, the new mi- 
nistry had been named, some of the 
leading members of which were 
among Mr Stafford’s bitterest and 
most contemptuous enemies, and had 
spontaneously pledged themselves to 
act diametrically opposite to the po- 
licy he had adopted. This news was 
too much for him; and full of unut- 
terable fury and chagrin, he hastily 
left town, and, with all his family, be- 
took himself, for an indefinite pe- 
riod, to a distant part of England. I 
devoutly hoped that he had now had 
his surfeit of politics, and would 
henceforth seek repose in the domes- 
tic circle. Lady Emma participated 
anxiously in that wish: she doted on 
her husband more fondly than ever ; 
and her faded beauty touchingly told 
with what deep devotion she had 
identified herself with her husband’s 
interests. 

As I am not writing a life of Mr 
Stafford, [ must leap over a further 
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interval of twelve anxious and agita- 
ting years. He returned to Parlia- 
ment, and for several sessions shone 
brilliantly as the leader of the Oppo- 
sition. Being freed from the tram- 
mels of office, his spirits resumed 
their wonted elasticity, and his health 
became firmer than it had been for 
years—so that there was little neces- 
sity for my visiting him on any other 
footing than that of friendship. A 
close observer could not fail to de- 
tect the system of Mr Stafford’s Par- 
liamentary tactics. He subordinated 
every thing to accomplish the great 
purpose of his life. He took every 
possible opportunity, in eloquent and 
brilliant speeches, of familiarizing 
Parliament, and the country at large, 
with his own principles; dexterous- 
ly contrasting with them the narrow 
and inconsistent policy of his oppo- 
nents. He felt that he was daily in- 
creasing the number of his partisans 
both in and out of the House—and 
securing a prospect of his speedy 
return to permanent power. I one 
day mentioned this feature, and told 
him I admired the way in which he 
gradually insinuated himself into the 
confidence of the country. 

“ Aha, Doctor !”—he replied brisk- 
ly—*“ to borrow one of your own 
terms—I’m vaccinating the nation!” 





July —, 18—.—The star of Stafford 
again Lord of the Ascendant! This 
day have the seals of the office 
been intrusted to my gifted friend 
Stafford, amid the thunders of the 
Commons, and the universal gra- 
tulations of the country. He is vir- 
tually the Leader of the Cabinet, 
and has it “ all his own way” with 
the House. Every appearance he 
makes there is the signal for a per- 
fect tempest of applause—with, how- 
ever, a few lightning-gleams of inve- 
terate hostility. His course is full 
of dazzling dangers. There are 
breakers ahead—he must tack about 
incessantly amid shoals and quick- 
sands. God help him, and give bim 
calmness and self-possession—or he 
is lost! 

I suppose there will be no getting 
near him, at least to such an insigni- 
ficant person as myself—unless he 
should unhappily require my profes- 
sional services. How my heart beats 
when [ hear it said in society, that he 
seems to feel most acutely the at- 





tacks incessantly made on him—and 
appears ill every day! Poor Staf- 
ford! I wonder how Lady Emma 
bears all this ! 

I hear everywhere that a tremen- 
dous opposition is organizing, coun- 
tenanced in very high quarters, and 
that he will have hard work to main- 
tain his ground. He is paramount 
at present, and laughs his enemies 
to scorn! His name, coupled with 
almost idolatrous expressions of ho- 
mage, is in every one’s mouth of 
the varium et mutabile semper race. 
His pictures are in every shop win- 
dow; dinners are given him every 
week ; addresses forwarded from all 
parts of the country ; the freedom of 
large cities and corporations voted 
him; in short, there is scarce any 
thing said or done in public, but 
what Mr Stafford’s name is coupled 
with it. * * * 

March —, 18—.—Poor Stafford, 
baited incessantly in the House, night 
after night. Cau he stand? every 
body is asking. He has commen- 
ced the session swimmingly—as the 
phrase is. Lady Emma, whom I ac- 
cidentally met to-day at the house of 
a patient—herself full of feverish 
excitement—gives me a sad account 
of Mr Stafford. Restless nights—in- 
cessant sleep-talking—continual in- 
disposition—loss of appetite! Oh, 
the pleasures of politics, the sweets 
of ambition ! 

Saturday.—A strange hint in one 
of the papers to-day about Mr Staf- 
ford’s unaccountable freaks in the 
House, and treatment of various 
members. What can it mean? A 
fearful suspicion glanced across my 
mind—Heaven grant it may be 
groundless—on coupling with this 
dark newspaper hint an occurrence 
which took place some short time 
ago. It was this. Lady Amelia—— 
was suddenly taken ill at a ball gi- 
.ven by the Duke of , and I was 
called in to attend her. She had 
swooned in the midst of the dance, 
and continued hysterical for some 
time after her removal home. I ask- 
ed her what had occasioned it all— 
and she told me that she happened 
to be passing, in the dance, a part of 
the room wherg Mr Stafford stood, 
who had looked in for a few minutes 
to speak to the Marquis of 
“ He was standing in a thoughtful at- 
titude,” she continued, “ and some- 
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how or another I attracted his atten- 
tion in passing, and he gave me one 
of the most fiendish scowls, accom- 
panied with a frightful glare of the 
eye, | ever encountered. It passed 
from his face in an instant, and was 
succeeded by a smile, as he nodded 
repeatedly to persons who saluted 
him. The look he gave me haunted 
me, and, added to the exhaustion I 
felt from the heat of the room, occa- 
sioned my swooning.” Though I felt 
faint at heart while listening to her, 
I laughed it off, and said it must have 
been fancy. “ No,no, Doctor,.it was 
not,” she replied, “ for the Marchion- 
ess of saw it too, and no later 
than this very morning, when she 
called, asked me if I had affronted 
Mr Stafford.” 

Could it beso? Was this “look” 
really a transient ghastly out-flashing 
of insanity ? Was his great mind be- 
ginning to stagger under the mighty 
burden it bore? The thought agita- 
ted me beyond measure. When I 
coupled the incident in question with 
the mysterious hint in the daily print, 
my fears were awfully corroborated. 
I resolved to call upon Mr Stafford 
that very evening. I was at his house 
about eight o'clock, but found he had 
left a little while before for Windsor. 
The next morning, however—Sunday 
—his servant brought me word that 
Mr Stafford would be glad to see me 
between eight and ten o’clock in the 
evening. Thither, therefore, I repair- 
ed, about half-past eight. On send- 
ing up my name, his private secreta- 
ry caine down stairs, and conducted 
me to the minister’s library—a spa- 
cious and richly furnishedroom. Sta- 
tues stood inthe window-places, and 
busts of British statesmen in the four 
corners. The sides were lined with 
book-shelves, filled with elegantly 
bound volumes ; and a large table in 
the middie of the room was covered 
with tape-tied packets, opened and 
unopened letters, &c. &c. &e. A large 
bronze lamp was suspended from the 
ceiling, snd threw a peculiarly rich 
and mellow light over the whole— 
and especially the figure of Mr Staf- 
ford, who, in his long crimson silk 
dressing-gown, was walking rapidly 
to and fro, with his arms folded on 
his breast. The first glance shewed 
me that he was labouring under high 
excitement. His face was pale, and 
his brilliant eyes glanced restlessly 
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from beneath his intensely knit 
brows. 

“ My dear Doctor—an age since 1 
saw you !—Here I am—overwhelm- 
ed, you see, as usual!” said he, cor- 
dially taking me by the hand, and 
leading me to a seat.—* My dear sir, 
you give yourself no rest—you are 
actually—you are rapidly destroying 
yourself!’ said I, after he had, in 
his own brief, energetic, and point- 
ed language, described a train of 
symptoms bordering on those of 
brain-fever. He had, unknown to 
any one, latterly taken to opium, 
which he swallowed by stealth, in 
large quantities, on retiring to bed ; 
and I need hardly say how that of 
itself was sufficient to derange the 
functions both of body and mind. 
He had lost his appetite, and felt 
consciously sinking every day into 
a state of the utmost languor and 
exhaustion—so much so, that he was 
reluctant often to rise and dress, or 
go out. His temper, he said, began 
to fail him, and he grew fretful and 
irritable with every body, and on 
every occasion. “ Doctor, Doctor, I 
don’t know whether you'll under- 
stand me or not—but every thing 
GLARES at me!” said he. “ Every 
object grows suddenly invested with 
personality—animation—I can’t bear 
to look at them !—I am oppressed— 
I breathe a rarified atmosphere !”— 
“ Your nervous system is disturbed, 
Mr Stafford.”—* I live in a dim 
dream—with only occasional inter- 
vals of real consciousness. Every 
thing is false and exaggerated about 
me. I see, feel, think, through a 
magnifying medium—in a word, 
I'm in a strange, unaccountable 
state.” 

“ Can you wonder at it—even if 
it were worse ?” said I, expostula- 
ting vehemently with him on his 
incessant, unmitigating application to 
public business. “ Believe me,” I 
concluded, with energy, “ you must 
lie by, or be laid by.”—“ Ah—good, 
that—tease! But what’s to be done? 
Must I resign? Must public busi- 
ness stand still in the middle of the 
session? [ve made my bed, and 
must lie on it.” 

I really was at a loss what to say. 
He could not bear “ preaching” or 
“ prosing,” or any thing approaching 
to it. I suffered him to go on as he 
would—detailing more and more 
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symptoms like those above men- 
tioned—clearly enough disclosing to 
my reluctant eyes, reason holding 
her reins loosely, unsteadily ! 

“ T can’t account for it, Doctor— 
but I feel sudden fits of wildness 
sometimes—but for a moment—a 
second !—Oh, my Creator! I hope 
all is yet sound here, here !” said he, 
pressing his hand against his fore- 
head. He rose and walked rapidly 
to and fro. “ Excuse me, Doctor, I 
cannot sit still!” saidhe. * * * 
“ Have I not enough to upset me ?— 
Only listen to a tithe of my troubles, 
now !—After paying almost servile 
court to a parcel of Parliamentary 
puppies, ever since the commence- 
ment of the session, to secure their 
votes on the —— bil—having the 
boobies here to dine with me, and 
then dining with them, week after 
week—sitting down gaily with fel- 
lows whom I utterly, unutterably 
despise—every one of the pack sud- 
denly turned tail on me—stole, stole, 
stole away—every one—and left me 
in a ridiculous minority of 43!”—I 
said it was a sample of the annoy- 
ances inseparable from office.—“Ay, 
ay, ay!” he replied, with impetu- 
ous bitterness, increasing the pace 
at which he was walking. “ Why— 
why is it, that public men have no 
principle—no feeling—no gratitude 
—no sympathy ?” he paused. I said, 
mildly, that 1 hoped the throng of 
the session was nearly got through, 
that his embarrassments would di- 
minish, and he would have some 
leisure on his hands. 

“ Oh no, no, no!—my difficulties 
and perplexities increase and thicken 
on every side !—Great heavens! how 
are we to get on?—All the motions 
of government are impeded—we are 
hemmed in—blocked up—on every 
side—the state-vessel is surrounded 
with closing, crashing icebergs !—I 
think I must quit the helm !—Look 
here, for instance. After ransacking 


all the arts and resources of diplo- _ 


macy, I had, with infinite difficulty, 
succeeded in devising a scheme for 
adjusting our diiferences. Se- 
veral of the continental powers have 
acquiesced—all was going on well 
—when this very morning comes a 
courier to Downing Street, bearing a 
civil hint from the Austrian cabinet, 
that, if I persevered with my project, 
such a procedure will be considered 
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equivalent to a declaration of war !— 
So there we are at a dead stand !— 
*Tis all that execrable Metternich ! 
Subtle devil! He’s at the bottom of 
all the disturbances in Europe !— 
Again—here, at home, we are al] on 
our backs !—I stand pledged to the 
bill. I will, and must go through 
with it. My consisténcy, popularity, 
place—all are at‘stake! I’m bound 
to carry it—and only yesterday the 
——, and ——, and —— families— 
’gad !—half the Upper House—have 
given me to understand I must give 
up them, or the bill!—And then 
we are all at daggers-drawn among 
ourselves—a cabinet-council like a 
cockpit, and eternally 
bickering !—And again—last night 
his Majesty behaved with marked 
coolness and hauteur; and while 
sipping his claret, told me, with 
stern sang-froid, that nis consent to 
the bill was “ utterly out of the 
question.” Must throw overboard 
the » a measure that I have more 
at heart than any other !—It is whis- 
pered that is determined to 
draw me into a duel; and, as if all 
this were not enough, I am perpe- 
tually receiving threats of assassina- 
tion; and, in fact, a bullet hissed 
close past my hat the other day 
while on horseback, on my way to 
—! I can’t make the thing public 
—'tis impossible; and perhaps the 
very next hour I move out, I may be 
shot through the heart !—Oh, God, 
what is to become of me? Would to 
heaven I had refused the seals of the 
—— office !—Doctor, do you think 
—the nonsense of medicine apart— 
do you think you can do any thing 
for me? Any thing to quiet the sys- 
tem—to cool the brain? Would 
bleeding do? Bathing? What ?— 
But mind—I’ve not much time for 
physic—I’m to open the ques- 
tion to-morrow night; and then” 
every hour to dictate fifteen or 
twenty letters! In a word” — 

“ Colonel Lord , sir,” said the 
servant, appearing at the door. 

“ Ah, execrable coxcomb!” he 
muttered to me. “ I know what he 
is come about—he has badgered me 
incessantly for the last six weeks !— 
I won’t see him—not at home!” to 
the servant. He paused. “ Stay, 
sirrah !—beg the colonel to walk up 
stairs.’ Then to me, “ The man 
can command his two brothers’ 
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votes—I must have them to-morro 
night.—Doctor, we must part,” hea ~ 
ing approaching footsteps. “ Ive 
been raving like a madman, I fear— 
not a word to any one breathing !— 
Ah, colonel, good evening—good 
evening!” said he, with a gaiety and 
briskness of tone and manner that 
utterly confounded me — walking 
and meeting his visitor hal f-way, an 
shaking him by the hands. Poor 
Stafford! I returned to my own 
quiet home, and devoutly thanked 

od, who had shut me out from such 
Fagor misery, as I witnessed in 
; os an Honourable Charles Staf- 
ord! 


Tuesday.—Poor Stafford spoke 
splendidly in the House, last night, 
for upwards of three hours; and at 
the bottom of the reported speech, 
a note was added, informing the 
reader, that “ Mr Stafford was look- 
ing better than they had seen him 
for some months, and seemed to 
enjoy excellent spirits.” How little 
did he, who penned that note, sus- 

ect the true state of matters—that 

r Stafford owed his “better looks” 
and “ excellent spirits” to an intoxi- 
cating draught of raw brandy, which 
alone enabled him to face the House! 
I read his speech with agonizing in- 
terest; it was full of flashing fancy, 
and powerful argumentative elo- 
quence, and breathed throughout a 
buoyant elastic spirit, which nothing 
seemed capable of overpowering or 
depressing. But Mr Stafford might 
have saved his trouble and anxiety 
—for he was worsted—and his bill 
lost by an overwhelming majority ! 
Oh! could his relentless opponents 
have seen but a glimpse of what I 
had seen, they would have spared 
their noble victim the sneers and 
railleries with which they pelted 
him throughout the evening. 


Friday.—I this afternoon had an 
opportunity of conversing confiden- 
tially with Mr Stafford’s private 
secretary, who corroborated my 
worst fears, by communicating his 
own, and their reasons, amountin 
to infallible evidence, that Mr Staf- 
ford was beginning to give forth 
scintillations of madness. He would 


sometimes totally lose his recollec- 
tion of what he had done during the 
day, and dictate three answers to 
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the same letter. He would, at the 
public office, sometimes enter into 
a strain of conversation with his 
astounded underlings, so absurd and 
imprudent, disclosing the profound- 
est secrets of state, as must have 
inevitably and instantly ruined him, 
had he not been surrounded by those 
who were personally attached to 
him. Mr —— communicated various 
other little symptoms of the same 
kind. Mr Stafford was once on his 
way down to the House, in his dress- 
ing-gown, and could be persuaded 
with the utmost difficulty only to 
return and change it. He would 
sometimes go down to his country- 
house, and receive his lady and 
children with such an extravagant— 
such a frantic display’ of spirit and 
gaiety, as at first delighted, then sur- 
prised, and finally alarmed Lady 
Emma into a horrid suspicion of the 
real state of her husband’s mind. 

I was surprised early one morn- 
ing by his coachman’s calling at my 
house, and desiring to see me alone: 
and when he was shewn into my pre- 
sence, with a flurried manner, many 
apologies for his “ boldness,” and en- 
treaties—somewhat Hibernian, to be 
sure, in the wording—that I “ would 
take no notice whatever of what he 
said”—he told me that his master’s 
conduct had latterly been “ very odd 
and queer-like.’ That on getting 
into his carriage, on his return from 
the House, Mr Stafford would di- 
rect him to drive five or six miles 
into the country, at the top of his 
speed—then back again—then to 
some distant part of London, with- 
out once alighting, and with no ap- 
parent object; so that it was some- 
times five or six, or even seven 
o’clock in the morning before they 
gothome! “ Last night, sir,” he add- 
ed, “ master did ’som’mut uncom- 
mon ’stroardinary—he told me to 
drive to Greenwhich—and when I 
gets there, he bids me pull up at 
the , and get him a draught of 
ale—and then he drinks a sup, and 
tells me and John to finish it—and 
then turn the horses’ heads back 
again for town!”—I gave the man 
half a guinea, and solemnly enjoined 
him to keep what he had told mea 
profound secret. 

What was to be done? What steps 
could we take? How deal with such 
a public man as Mr Stafford? I felt 
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myself in a fearful dilemma. Should 
I communicate candidly with Lady 
Emma? I thought it better, on the 
whole, to wait a little longer—and 
was delighted to find, that as public 
business slackened a little, and Mr 
Stafford carried several favourite 
measures very successfully, and with 
comparatively little effort, he inter- 
mitted his attention to business, and 
was persuaded into spending the re- 
cess at the house of one of his rela- 
tives, a score or two miles from 
town—whose enchanting house and 
grounds, and magnificent hospitali- 
ties, served to occupy Mr Stafford’s 
mind with bustling and pleasurable 
thoughts. Such a fortnight’s inter- 
val did wonders for him. Lady 
Emma, whom I had requested to 
wiite frequently to me about him, 
represented things more and more 
cheerfully in every succeeding letter 
—saying, that the “distressing flighti- 
ness,’ which Mr Stafford had occa- 
sionally evinced in town, had totally 
disappeared ; that every body at —— 
House was astonished at the elasti- 
city and joyousness of Mr Stafford’s 
spirits, and the energy almost amount- 
ing to enthusiasm, with which he 
entered into the glittering gaieties 
and festivities that were going on 
around him. “ He was the life and 
soul of the party.” He seemed de- 
termined to banish business from his 
thoughts, at least for a while; and 
when a chance allusion was made to 
it, would put it off gaily with—“ suf- 
ficient for the day is the evil there- 
of.” All this filled me with conso- 
lation. I dismissed the apprehen- 
sions which had latterly harassed my 
mind concerning him, and heartily 
thanked God that Mr Stafford’s splen- 
did powers seemed likely to be yet 
long spared to the country—that the 
hovering fiend was beaten off from 
his victim—might it be for ever ! 
The House at length resumed ; Mr 
Stafford returned to town, and all his 
weighty cares again gathered around 
him. Hardly a few days had elapsed, 
before he delivered one of the long- 
est, calmest, most argumentative 
speeches which had ever fallen from 
him. Indeed it began to be com- 
monly remarked, that all he said in 
the House wore a matter-of-fact bu- 
siness-like air, which nobody could 
have expected from him. All this was 


encouraging. The measure which 
he brought forward in the speech 
last alluded to, was hotly contested, 
inch by inch, in the House, and at 
last, contrary even to his own ex- 
pectations, carried, though by an 
inconsiderable majority. All his 
friends congratulated him on his tri- 
umph. 

“ Yes, I nave triumphed at last,” 
he said, emphatically, as he left the 
House. He went home, late at night, 
and alarmed—confounded his do- 
mestics by calling them all up, and 
—it is lamentable to have to record 
such things of such a man—insisting 
on their tluminating the House— 
candles in every window—in front 
and behind! It was fortunate that 
Lady Emma and her family had not 
yet returned from —— House, to 
witness this unequivocal indica- 
tion of returning insanity. He him- 
self personally assisted at the ridi- 
culous task of lighting the candles, 
and putting them in the windows; 
and when it was completed, actually 
harangued the assembled servants 
on the signal triumph he and the 
country had obtained that night in 
the House of Commons, and con- 
cluded by ordering them to extin- 
guish the lights, and adjourn to the 
kitchen to supper, when he would 
presently join them, and give them 
a dozen of wine! He was as good 
as his word; yes, Mr Stafford sat 
at the head of his confounded ser- 
vants—few in number, on account 
of the family’s absence, and engaged 
in the most uproarious hilarity |! For- 
tunately, most fortunately, his con- 
duct was unhesitatingly attributed 
to intoxication—in which condition 
he was really carried to bed at an 
advanced hour in the morning, by 
those whom nothing but their bash- 
ful fears had saved from being simi- 
larly overcome by the wine they had 
been drinking. All this was told me 
by the coachman, who had commu- 
nicated with me formerly—and with 
tears, for he was an old and faithful 
servant. He assiduously kept up 
among his fellow-servants the notion 
that their master’s drunkenness was 
the cause of his extraordinary beha- 
viour. 

I called on him the day after, and 
found him sitting in his library, dic- 
tating to his secretary, whom he 
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directed to withdraw as soon as I 
entered. He then drew his chair 
close to mine, and burst into tears. 

“ Doctor, would you believe it,” 
said he, “ I was horridly drunk last 
night—I can’t imagine how—and am 
sure I did something or other very 
absurd among the servants. I dare 
not, of course, ask any of them—and 
am positively ashamed to look even 
my valet in the face!” 

“ Poh, poh—Semel insanivimus 
omnes,” I stammered, attempting 
to smile—scarce knowing what to 
say. 

“ Don’t—don’t desert me, Doc- 
tor!”—he sobbed, clasping my hand, 
and looking sorrowfully in my face 
—“ Don’t you desert me, my tried 
friend. Every body is forsaking me! 
—the King hates me—the Commons 
despise me—the people would have 
my blood, if they dared!—And yet 
why ?—What have I done ?—God 
knows, I have done every thing for 
the best—indeed, indeed I have !” 
—I continued grasping his hand in 
silence. 

“ There’s a terrible plot hatching 

inst me!—Hush!” He rose, and 
bolted the door. “ Did you see that 
fellow whom I ordered out on your 
entrance ?”’—naming his private se- 
cretary—“ Well, that infamous fellow 
thinks he is to succeed me in my of- 
fice, and has actually gained over the 
King and several of the aristocracy 
to his interest!” 

“ Nonsense — nonsense —stuff !— 
You have wine in your head, Mr 
Stafford,” said 1, angrily, trying to 
choke down my emotions. 

“ No, sir—sober enough now, Doc- 
tor ——. Ill tell you what (albeit 
unused to the melting mood) has 
thus overcome me: Lady Emma fa- 
vours the scoundrel! They corre- 
spond! My children, even, are gain- 
ed over !—But Emma, my wife, my 
love, who could have thought it!” 
* %* * T succeeded in calming 
him, and he began to converse on 
different subjects, although the fiend 
was manifest again! “ Doctor . 
I} intrust you with a secret—a state 
secret! You must know that I have 
long entertained the idea of uniting 
all the European states into one vast 
republic, and have at last arranged 
a scheme which will, I think, be un- 
hesitatingly adopted. I have written 








to Prince on the subject, and 
expect his answer soon! Isn’t ita 
grand thought!” Iassented, of course. 
“ It will emblazon my name in the 
annals of eternity, beyond all Roman 
and all Grecian fame,” he continued, 
waving his hand oratorically ; “ but 
I've been—yes, yes—premature !— 
My secret is safe with you, Doctor 


99? 





“ Oh, certainly!” I replied, with a 
melancholy air, uttering a deep sigh. 

“ But now to business. I’Jl tell 
you why [ve sent for you.” I had 
called unasked, as the reader will 
recollect. “ Tl tell you,” he conti- 
nued, taking my hand affectionately, 
“ Doctor ,» L have known you 
now for many years, ever since we 
were at Cambridge together,” (my 
heartached attherecollection,) “and 
we have been good friends ever since. 
Ihave noticed that you have never 
asked a favour from me since I knew 
you. Every one else has teased me 
—but I have never had a request 
— me from you, my dear 
riend.” He burst into tears, mine 
very nearly overflowing. There was 
no longer any doubt that Mr Staf- 
ford—the great, the gifted Mr Staf- 
ford, was sitting before me in a state 
of idiotcy !—of mapness! I felt 
faint and sick as he proceeded.— 
“Well! I thank God I have it now 
in my power to reward you—to of- 
fer you something that will fully 
show the love I bear you, and my 
unlimited confidence in your talents 
and integrity. I have determined to 
recall our ambassador at the court of 
, and shall supply his place’— 
he looked at me with a good-natured 
smile—* by my friend Dr !” He 
leaned back in his chair, and eyed 
me with a triumphant, a gratitied 
air, evidently preparing himself to 
be overwhelmed with my thanks. In 
one instant, however, “ a change 
came o’er the aspect of his dream.” 
His features grew suddenly disturb- 
ed, now flushed, now pale ; his man- 
ner grew restless and embarrassed, 
and I felt convinced that a lucid in- 
terval had occurred, that a conscious- 
ness of his having been either saying 
or doing something very absurd, had 
that instant flashed across his mind. 
“ Ah, I see, Doctor !” he resu- 














med, in an altered tone, speaking he- 
sitatingly, while a vivid glance shot 
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from his eye into my very soul, as 
though he would see whether I had 
detected the process of thought which 
had passed through his mind, “ you 
look surprised—ha, ha !—and well 
you may! But now I'll explain the 
riddle. You must know that Lord 
—— is expecting to be our new am- 
bassador, and in fact I must offer it 
him ; but—but—I wish to pique him 
into declining it, when Ill take of- 
fence—by—by telling him—hinting 
carelessly, that one of my friends had 
the prior refusal of it!” 

Did not the promptitude and plau- 
sibility of this pretext savour of mad- 
ness? He hinted soon after that he 
had much business in hand, and I 
withdrew. I fell back in my car- 
riage, and resigned myself to bitter 
and agonizing reflections on the scene 
I had just quitted. What was to be 
done? Mr Stafford, by some extra- 
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vagant act, might commit himself 
frightfully with public affairs. 

Lady Emma, painful as the task 
was, must be written-to. Measures 
must now be had recourse to. The 
case admitted of no farther doubt. 
Yes—this great man must be put 
into constraint, and that immediately. 
In the tumult of my thoughts, Iscarce 
knew what to decide on; but at last 
I ordered the man to drive to the 
houses of Sir ——, and Dr ——, and 
consult with them on the proper 
course to be pursued. 


* * * * 
Oh, God !—Oh, horror !—Oh, my 
unhappy soul!—Despair! Hark— 
what do I hear ?—Do I hear aright— 
* * * * 
Have I sEEn aright—or is it all a 
dream ?—Shall I wake to-morrow, 
and find it false ? 





SOTHEBY’S HOMER. 


Critique II. 


Reaver, beautiful or brave! lend 
us your ears, while again we seek to 
hold with you converse high about 
old Homer and the Heroic Age. 
These are mechanical times in which 
we live; those knew no machinery 
but of the gods. Now, Science, the 
son of Intellect, is sole sovereign ; 
then, the Muses, daughters of Me- 
mory, queenlike reigned on earth. 
Three thousand years ago, Rhapso- 
dists roamed o’er continent and isle 
—all last summer we saw not so 
much as a poetical pedlar. Reason 
is our idol now—we bow down to it, 
and worship it; and Imagination, 
though she still have a dwelling-place 
in the world of Poetry, has been ba- 
nished from life. 

We, however, the Magicians, hold 
by another creed. We rejoice in 
being—we shall not say how far— 
behind the age in which, neverthe- 
less, we flourish. The president of 
a mechanic’s institution, in the sub- 
urbs of a hardware town, does not 
seem to us the beau ideal of human- 
ity. The schoolmaster who is now 
often abroad—when he ought to be 
at home—is less an object of our ad- 
miration than many an unlettered 
swain who lived before Cadmus, We 


can see much to rejoice in, through- 
out the ongoings even of that life, 


““ When wild in woods the noble savage 
” 
ran ; 


but then it is that our hearts burn 
within us, when that barbarian, 


“ The blind old man of Scio’s rocky isle,” 


brings before our eyes a whole host 
of barbarians, some of them “ dark 
with excessive bright” —Agamemnon 
and Achilles—for specimen or ex- 
ample—who, glaring on that Devoted 
City, had pitched their innumerous 
tents by the sounding sea. Yes—all 
the heroes of that age were but bar- 
barians ; and so must have been the 
divinities they worshipped, and from 
whose “shining loins” some of them 
had strongly sprung. The high-brow- 
ed Maid vainly imagined the God- 
dess of Wisdom was but a barbarian ; 
though the delight of heaven and 
earth—no better was Venus ; nor Ju- 
no, when to the smiles of Jove she 


“ Roll’d the large orbs of her majestic 
eyes |” 
And what else was Jove himself, with 


his knowing knack of —— &e., 
but the barbarian king of a barbarian 
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heaven ? Or Apollo, nathless his ce- 
lestial beauty, the far-shooting god ? 
Barbarians like themselves too, were 
all their messengers and all their mi- 
nisters. Witness, in particular, those 
two—Hebe, the Morn-faced, and Iris, 
the Rainbow, Then their language ! 
Look at it in their own Ao%oe—and you 
pity alike the poor godsand men, when 
you think that the best among them 
went gabbling to their graves, or, 
more melancholy still, as they thought 
to all eternity—something they chose 
to call Greek! Yes, yes, yes, it is 
well known now to the very braziers 
of Birmingham that they were all 
barbarians. Vulcan could not have 
shewn his face at Sheffield—all the 
smiths would have smiled sardoni- 
cally at the Shield he fashioned for 
the Son of Thetis, and called it a 
clumsy concern. What was Argive 
Helen at her Sidonian loom, in the 
alace of Alexander the Fair in state- 
y-structured Troy, to a spinning- 
jenny in a manufactory at Salford ? 
Still, why! oh why! with all the 
scorn expressed by this civilized 
age, of that age of barbarians, con- 
tinue men inconsistently still to talk 
of the “ tale of Troy divine?” And 
how happens it that on the shoulders 
of shifting Savoyards you see, amon 
a host of heads hoisted along ma 
the streets of all the cities, conspicu- 
ous in the very centre, the most awful 
of them all, the head of old Homer ? 
But no more prosing ; let us come 
at once to our predestined Selections 
from Sotheby and other worthies, 
who have striven in spirit with the 
strength, stateliness, and solemnity, 
or in spirit delivered themselves up 
to the softness, sweetness, sadness,— 
for in all these different delights is 
it indeed divine,—of the Sixth Book 
of the Iliad. We have sat at the 
knees of Professor Young, looking 
up to his kindling or shaded counte- 
nance, while that “old man eloquent” 
gave life to every line, till Hector and 
Andromache seemed to our imagina- 
tion standing side by side beneath a 
radiant rainbow glorious on a show- 
ery heaven—such, during his inspira- 
tion, was the creative power of the 
manty and the beauty of their smiles 
and tears. That was long, long ago, in 
the Greek class of the College of Glas- 
gow ; and though that bright scholar’s 
reek was Scotch Greek, and in all 
its vowels and diphthongs, and some 


of its consonants too, especially that 
glorious guttural that sounds in lochs, 
—all unlike the English Greek that 
soon afterwards, beneath the shadow 
of Magdalen Tower, the fairest of all 
Oxford’s stately structures, was pour- 
ed mellifiuous on our delighted ear 
from the lips of President Routh, the 
Erudite and the Wise,—still hath the 
music of that “ repeated strain” a 
charm to our souls, remembering us 
of “ life’s morning march when our 
spirits were young,” and when we 
could see, even as with our bodily 
eyes, things far away in space or 
time, and Troy hung visibly before 
us, even as the sun-setting clouds. 
Therefore till death shall we love the 
Sixth Book of the Iliad; and if we 
understand it not, then indeed has our 
whole life been vainer than the sha- 
dow of a dream. 

During Four Books earth and hea- 
ven have been tumulted by battles. 
But now there is a pause in the Fight 
—a priest-imposed pause—for He- 
lenus, you know, is the chief Augur of 
Troy, the metropolitan Bishop, Blom- 
field and Howley in one, and he has 
commanded Hector to return to the 
city, in order to appointa solemn pro- 
cession of the Queen and the Trojan 
matrons to the Temple of Minerva, to 
entreat her to remove from the field 
the dreadful Diomed. Hector obeys 
—leaps from his car—vibrating his 
spears, slays the Greeks—and ex- 
horting the Trojans, and their “ far- 
called far-famed allies,” to stand firm 
till his return from Troy, as Homer 
and Sotheby tell us— 

* Around him, passing from the battle- 
field, 

Cast the circumference of his bossy shield, 

Whose sable border, as he forward sprang, 

Clashed on his neck, and on his ankles 
rang.” 

Behold, now, reader heroic or 
heroine, the two Battles lowering 
aloof, beneath the very walls, with 
but a short green space between—a 
stately stage, is it not, for the repre- 
sentation of some high drama? The 
whole house is thrown into the pit, 
and both armies can see and hear to 
aman. Overhead are the aerial gal- 
leries, filled with the gods. And 
should Jove thunder, the flash and 
the crash of his electricity will be 
something superior to either John 
Dennis’ or Harry Brougham’s, though 
neither of them, in its way, is much 
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amiss; bear witness in a thousand 
bottles the sudden sourness of much 
small-beer. No need for Jupiter, 
when he brandishes his bolts, to cry, 
“that’s my thunder !” 

Who then shall dare, “ insupport- 
ably their steps advance,” to enact 
their swelling parts on such a stage ? 
Well-graced actors must they be, 
whose prattle shall not be tedious; 
and lo ! Diomed, second only to 
Achilles, to represent the Greeks; 
and for the Trojans, Glaucus, no 
sorry substitute for Hector—men of 
deeds both, as well as words; with 
them ’tis a word and a blow—the 
blow first, and sheer smite their 
swords, like lightning the oak-splitter. 
Diomed, fierce, fiery, and furious, is 
like Edmund Kean—Glaucus, digni- 
fied in his dreadfulness, reminds us of 
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the late John Kemble. Nor deem that 
these similitudes sink the grandeur 
of the scene or of its actors; for 
Kean, had he fought at Troy, small 
as he is, would have been a sweep- 
ing swordsman; and Kemble, with a 
pair of spears, would have been a 
fearful and an effulgent form. This 
is far from being their first appear- 
ance on any stage; and their parts 
have always been in deepest tragedy. 
Stars are they—and never have they 
acted to empty houses, save to those 
themselves have thinned, makin 
* Janes through largest families,” like 
hurricanes through corn or trees. Si- 
lence! The play is going to begin ; 
for hark ! a solitary trumpet—blown 
by Sotheby—given to his hand by 
Homer, 


“ Now Glaucus’ spirit, and Tydides’ rage, 

Rush’d in the van iafuriate to engage ; 

But ere they clash’d in arms, stroke threat’ning stroke, 
Foremost the son of Tydeus silence broke : 
‘Who art thou, bravest chief? now first beheld— 
Thou by no son of mortal mould excell’d— 
Thou, whose stern confidence thus rashly shown, 
The vengeance of my spear confronts alone. 
Iil-fated are the sires whose offspring dare 

The measure of their force with mine compare. 
But, if descending from Jove’s bright abode, 





Thou tread’st on earth, I strive not ’gainst a god. 

Lycurgus, Dryan’s son, of mortal birth, 

Who warr’d against the gods, soon past from earth. 

Madman! who chas’d through Nyssa’s sacred grove, 

Those who o’er Bacchus hung with nurturing love. 

They, all at once, each thyrsus on the ground 

Cast, as Lycurgus’ ox-goad dealt the wound ; 

Nor less alarm’d, the god, with headlong leap, 

Fied from his rage and plung’d beneath the deep, 

Where, in her bosom, Thetis shelter gave, 

And hid his terror in her inmost cave. 

But the dire hate of heav’n, and vengeful Jove, 

Doom'd him in sightless wretchedness to rove— 

Not long: so swift the stroke of vengeance burst 

Ou his proud brow, by men and gods accurst. 

If, then, a god thou art, I shun thy might: 

If mortal, now come forth to mortal fight. 

Come—and if aught of earth sustain thy breath, 

This arm now hurls thee to the gates of death.’” 

of noblest daring, breathing deliberate 
valour, as you turn your wondering 
eyes towards that other hero who, 
Diomed thought, might be a god. So 
see and hear Glaucus. 


Is not that noble? Nor need you 
much lament, here, that you cannot 
read the original, if so it be that, like 
Shakspeare, you “ have no Greek ;” 
for Sotheby is here of himself suffi- 
cient to raise your spirit to the height 

, HOMER. 
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Tursbowom Duss, tagos O° tmuryiyrercs wen" 
*2 avOea vs earth, 4 pedy Duss, 4D aarornyss. 
Ei  iiasis 15 tare Scenusvas, Pg’ sv sid%s 
“Hucsrigny ywvenv, aoarol 06 pes cevdees lowezsy’ 
POPE. 

‘6 ¢ What, or from whence I am, or who my sire,’ 

Replied the chief, * can Tydeus’ son require ? 

Like leaves on trees, the race of man is found, 

Now green in youth, now withering on the ground ; 

Another race the following spring supplies ; 

They fall successive, and successive rise ; 

So generations in their course decay ; 

So flourish these, when those are past away. 

But if thou still persist to reach my birth, 


Then hear a tale that fills the spacious earth. 
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COWPER. 
** To whom the illustrious Lycian chief replied, — 
‘ Why asks the brave Tydides whence am I ? 
For, as the leaves, so springs the race of man. 
Chill blasts shake down the leaves, and warmed anew 
By vernal airs, the grove puts forth again ; 
Age after age, so man is born and dies. 
Yet if intelligence of my descent 
Engage thy wish, a theme to many known,’” &c. 
SOTHEBY. 
‘¢ He spake, and Glaucus answered :—‘ Why enquire 
Whence, from what race I sprung, and who my sire ? 
Men, like the leaves, that flourish and decay, 
Race after race come forth, and die away. 
Autumnal gales here strew with leaves the plain, 
There Spring’s soft breath new-robes the branch again. 
Thus change the vital tides—wave follows wave ; 
Here life, there death, the cradle and the grave! 
But since thy wish, brave chief! my lineage hear, 


The far-famed race that distant realms revere. 


Of these three fine translations of 
one of the most beautiful, because 
Bible-like, passages in ancient poe- 
try, Sotheby’s is, we think, on the 
whole, the finest; yet is the original 
better than them all—because more 
Bible-like. Pope felt the passage 
when he said, “there is a noble gra- 
vity in the beginning of this speech 
of Glaucus, according to the true style 
of antiquity. ‘Few and evil are our 
days.’ This beautiful thought of our 
author, whereby the race of man are 
compared to the leaves of trees, is 
celebrated by Simonides, in a fine 
fragment extant in Stobeus. The 
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same thought may be found in Ec- 
clesiastes, almost in the same words, 
‘as of the green leaves on a thick 
tree, some fall and some grow, so in 
the generations of flesh and blood, 
one cometh to an end, and another 
is born.” Pope then says, that the 
reader, who has seen so many pas- 
sages imitated from Homer by suc- 
ceeding poets, will no doubt be 
pleased to see one of an ancient poet 
which Homer has here imitated; 
this is a fragment of Muszeus pre- 
served by Clemens Alexandrinus, in 
his Stromata : 


‘2.9 airs noes Qvrrw Ques Cesdagos eesed 
YAdrce may by pesrsnouy emoDbives, wrrw dé Duss, 
“Qs Os xs sivbgams riven nas Pudroy trizoti. 


Who, where, and when, was Mu- 
szeus? Allof him buthisshining name, 
we fear, is in oblivion. He was not, 
as Pope thought, anterior to Homer. 
For while you read Homer, always 
remember, as Dr Blair and Mr Henry 
Nelson Coleridge have told us, that 
the Iliad is the oldest poetry save that 
of the Bible. But if it were not, no- 


body need steal leaves—or images of 
leaves. For we all see, hear, feel, and 
know, that they are our brethren. Life 
is a tree—and when all its sap is dry, 
and the last leaf, alias the last man, 
has dropt sere from its last withered 
branch, then will the old trunk itself 
be flung into the final fire. 

It is pleasant to hear Pope speak- 














1831.) 
ing in such a true spirit of the Scrip- 
tural simplicity of the old poem. 
Nor has he here failed in embuing 
with it his own sounding strain, a!- 
though not to the degree one might 
have hoped and expected from the 
fine feeling of his illustrations, He 
makes another remark on this pas- 
sage, which points out in it a peculiar 
beauty—a beauty appropriate to the 
person who utters it. Though the 

assage, he says, be justly admired 
or its beauty in this obvious applica- 
tion to the mortality and succession 
of human life, it seems, however, de- 
signed by the poet in this place as a 
proper emblem of the transitory 
state, not of man, but of families, 
which being, by their misfortunes 
or follies, fallen or decayed, do again, 
in a happier season, revive and flou- 
rish in the fame and virtues of their 
posterity. In this sense, it is a direct 
answer to what Diomed had asked, 
as well as a proper preface to what 
Glaucus relates of his own family, 
which, having been extinct in Co- 
rinth, had recovered new life in 
Lycia. 

Cowper has attempted intense li- 
teralness—and has succeeded, per- 
haps, as far as success was possible. 
A slight tinge of beauty is all his ver- 
sion wants to be perfect. 

Sotheby’s verses have that tinge— 
not aslight one—of beauty; yet are 
they not perfect—because not in- 
tensely literal—like Cowper’s. In 
Homer, the similitude of men to leaves 
is given in one line, and illustrated 
in three. The one line—as good a 
one as ever was written—is the text, 
the other three are the sermon; and 
’tis a better sermon (independently 
of its shortness) than any (however 
long) that we have heard on the sub- 
ject since Christmas, or indeed be- 

ore it. But Sotheby confuses text 
and sermon—and that is a flaw in the 
integrity of his translation. Else, ’tis 
a sweet and solemn discourse of most 
excellent music. Buthow now? What 
is this? Homer’s last line is, as it 
ought to be, a practical conclusion, 
almost in the words of the text, in- 
troduced by an impressive “Qs, 

“Qs avdeav yivth, n wiv Dus, n o 

aToAnyib. 

But Sotheby, who hitherto has 
been as simply and severely Scrip- 
tural almost as Homer or Solomon, 
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changes suddenly, and without warn- 
ing, and without temptation—nay, in 
the face of all temptation—into a 
Christian philosopher, which the son 
of Seven was not, nor yet the son 
of David, and says— 


* Thus change the vital tides, wave fol- 
lows wave, 

Here life, there death, the cradle and the 
grave!” 

These are fine lines—not weeds, 
but flowers—yet they “ have no busi- 
ness there” onmen’s tombs. Was the 
spirit of Sotheby not satisfied with 
the image shewn it by Homer? What 
alliance, in such inspired melancholy 
mood, between the budding, blow- 
ing, fading, and falling of leaves, and 
the change of vital tides, and the fol- 
lowing of waves on waves? None. 
Besides, in itself, the “ change of vital 
tides” is not a good expression. It 
but faintly and obscurely tells of ebb 
and flow. While, 

* Here life, there death, the cradle and 
the grave |” 
though fine in itself, is another new 
image still—or, rather, two new 
images. And we doubt if the latter, 
“cradle and the grave,” be Homeric, 
or indeed Greek at all. A Christian 
grave is, even in shape, like a Chris- 
tian cradle, only it has no rocking 
keel—it creaks not, and is still; but 
a heathen, or pagan cradle, we sus 
pect, was most unlike a heathen or 
Pp grave; and indeed it may be 
asked, did a cradle ever swing to and 
fro, or motionless contain the infant 
Diomed or Glaucus? Or did they 
not lie in the same bed with the 
mother, or nurse, § ——s and 
squalling to the disturbance of deep- 
breasted dames who flourished lon 
before the invention of those sm 
infantine dormitories, which even the 
very imps of the heroic ages would 
have despised ? 

What does old Chapman make of 

this famous simile ? See, 
“¢ Why dost thou so explore,’ 
Said Glaucus, ‘ of what race I am? When 
like the race of leaves 
The race of man is; that deserves no 
question ; nor receives ie 
My being any other breath. The wind in 
autumn strowes ; 
Th’ earth with oldleaves ; then the spring 
the woods with new endowes ; 
And so death scatters men on earth; so 
life puts out again 
2u 
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Man’s leafy issue ;—but my race, if, like 
the course of men, ’ 

Thou seek’st in more particular terms, is 
this,’ ”’ &e. 


This is good in its own way— 
rough and racy—but it is hardly the 
way of Homer. Chapman here makes 
Glaucus somewhat sharp and satiri- 
cal on Diomed—which, after the high 
butnot undeserved compliment which 
Tydides had just paid him, in suspect- 
ing that he might be a god, was, to 
say the least of it, neither graceful nor 

cious nor grateful in the Lycian 
rince. “That deserves no ques- 
tion” —is very blunt indeed—boorish 
—and out of place, time, and charac- 
ter. “ Thou seek’st in more particu- 
lar terms,” is also too toothy—and 
Diomed might have turned the ta- 
bles on Glaucus, by hinting that, after 
so many generalities about leaves, 
a few particulars might not be amiss; 
—but otherwise, the leafy part of the 
passage is well given—the umbrage 
and the bareness—in autumn the 
earth wind-strewn with old leaves— 
the woods by spring endowed with 
new—and “so life puts out again 
man’s leafy issue,” is sudden, short, 
and strong—and while very Chap- 
mannish not un-Homeric. 

We should like to see Travers’ 
translation of the Iliad. Some quo- 
tations from it, in Wakefield’s Pope’s 
Homer, seem to us very good—but 
Gilbert improves upon most of them, 
at will, pom we suspect his taste in 
poetics, though we respect himself as 
anable, respectable, and disagreeable 
man. “ Travers,” quoth Gibby, “ is 
beautiful at this place,” and he is so; 


“ But soon an infant race adorns the trees, 

A race succeeding with the vernal breeze; 

Thus age with quick transition glides 
away, 

‘And the sons flourish as their sires decay.”” 


We have just read and re-read, not 
only with undiminished, but with in- 
creased delight, on each perusal, the 
whole princely reply of Glaucus to 
Diomed—aspeech worthy of Hamlet. 
It is nearly seventy lines long—nar- 
trative, biographical, and historical— 
and full of old traditions—of the wild 
and wonderful. Till you have read 
it, you can have no idea—or but a 
poor one—of the only genuine Chi- 
meera, or of the bold Bellerophon, 
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“‘ He in whose favour’d birth the gods 
combined 
All grace of person, and all gifts of mind.” 


the Joseph of the heroic ages, to 
whom Pretus, 


* to whose high command 
Jove gave the sceptre of the Argive land,” 





was as Potiphar, and Antza, who 
served fair Dione, when 


——— ‘* maddened by his charms, 
Clasp’d the fair youth in her adulterous 
arms,” 


as Potiphar’s wife—the hero, who, 
when sent to Lydia to be slaughtered 
by the King, proved his innocence by 
his valour in killing the Chimeera, the 
Solymi, the Amazons, and an am- 
bush of chosen warriors, then mar- 
ried the King’s daughter, and swayed 
“half the sceptre of his wide do- 
main,” begetting sons and daughters, 
till he 


“ for crimes unknown 

Roam’d, scorn’d of Heaven, th’ Aleian 
wastes, alone, 

And far from man, and friendship’s kind 
relief, 

Consumed his heart in hopelessness of 
grief.” 





In such a grandsire rejoiced Glaucus 
—and therefore no wonder that he 
was like a god. And godlike he 
amin in Sotheby—almost as in 

omer—for the translator of Oberon 
has transfused into his version the 
spirit of the strain so wonder-rife, and 
shewn usin undimmed lustre the hero 
of that old Romance, and him too who 
exultingly relates the ancestral fame. 

Passing over Diomed’s short and 
spirited reply, full of the heart of 
heroic hospiiality,—the virtue of an 
age when demigods passed to and 
fro over many lands, and there was 
no knowing who might be the great 
stranger seated at the hearth,—let us 
witness the famous Interchange of 
Armour. 

Now, gentle and generous reader, 
we have a question to put to you— 
did Homer, think ye, mean to say that 
Jove —— the mind of Glaucus, 
or stupified it? Pope you see, says, 


“ enlarged,’ Cowper, “ blinded,” 
and Sotheby, “confused his errant 
thought.” What says that fine fierce 
generousold fellow, Chapman? This, 
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CHAPMAN. 
* From horse then both descend, 
Join hands, give faith, and take; and then did Jupiter elate 
The mind of Glaucus, who, to shew his reverence to the state 
Of virtue in his grandsire’s heart, and gratitude beside, 
The offer of so great a friend, exchanged in that good pride, 
Curets of gold for those of brass that did on Diomed shine, 
One of a hundred oxens’ price, the other but of nine. 
POPE. 
“ Thus having said, the gallant chiefs alight, 
Their hands they join, their mutual faith they plight ; 
Brave Glaucus then each narrow thought resigned, 
(Jove warmed his bosom and enlarged his mind, ) 
For Diomed’s brass arms, of mean device, 
For which nine oxen paid, (a vulgar price,) 
He gave his own, of gold divinely wrought, 
A hundred beeves the shining purchase bought.” 
COWPER. 
“ So they—and from their chariots to the ground 
Descending, joined at once both hands and hearts. 
Then Jove so blinded Glaucus, that for brass 
He barter’d gold ; gave armour such as cost 
A hundred oxen for the cost of nine.” 
SOTHEBY. 
“ They spake ; and from their cars down springing joined 
Hand ‘pledged to hand, as heart to heart combined ; 
Then as the barter’d gift the Lycian brought, 
*Twas Jove himself confused his errant thought, 
Made him in blind exchange his arms resign, 
His gold for brass, a hundred beeves for nine.” 


Did Jove enlarge the soul of Glau- 
cus, think ye, or did he take away 
his understanding? It is, you know 
—or now see—a disputed point. 
Pope thus agrees with Chapman, 
who is at pains to remove all ambi- 
guity, and to explain at some length 
the nature of the motives that inspi- 
red Glaucus to make the exchange. 
Chapman, in a note, confesses that 
the text of Homer is here against 
him,—“ ‘ Mentem ademit Jupiter,’ the 
text hath it—which onely I alter of 
all Homer’s original, since Plutarch, 
against the Stoics, excuses this sup- 
folly in Glaucus. Spondanus 
ikewise encouraging my alterations, 
which I use for the loved and simple 
nobility of the free exchange in Glau- 
cus, contrarie to others that, for the 
supposed folly in Glaucus, turned 
his change into a proverb, yevcia 
yaaxsiav, ‘gold for brass.” Pope 
says, that “ the words in the original, 
tktasro Petras, may be equally inter- 
preted, ‘he took away his sense,’ 
or ‘he elevated his mind.’ The for- 
mer being a reflection on Glaucus’s 
prudence, for making so unequal an 
exchange ; the latter a praise of the 
magnanimity and generosity which 
induced him to it, Porphyry con- 


tends for its being understood in the 
last way, and Eustathius, Monsieur 
and Madame Dacier, are of the same 
opinion. Notwithstanding, it is cer- 
tain that Homer uses the same word 
in the contrary sense, in the 17th 
Iliad, ver. 470 of the original, and in 
the 19th, ver. 137; and it is an ob- 
vious remark, that the interpretation 
of Porphyry as much dishonours 
Diomed, who proposed the ex- 
change, as it does honour to Glaucus 
for consenting to it. However, I 
have followed it, if not as the juster, 
as the more heroic sense, and as it 
has the nobler air in poetry.” This 
is a good note of Pope’s. But how 
does the interpretation of Porphyry 
dishonour Diomed? Can any man 
of woman born believe, for one mo- 
ment, that Diomed, that Tydides—the 
son of that Tydeus who fought and 
fell at Thebes—at the close of that 

lorious burst of confidence and 
friendship leapt out of his chariot 
for the sole purpose of cheating 
Glaucus out of his golden arms? An 
exchange of arms was inevitable, ac- 
cording to the chivalrous courtesy of 
the heroic age. It is not said which 
of the two first proposed it—doubt- 
less both at once. And was Diomed, 
seeing, like a modern political eco- 
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nomist, that the exchangeable va- 
lue of the arms of his great com- 
peer, was greater than that of his 
own, to have made a backward bow, 
and a refusing face, and exclaimed, 
“ No—no—no, Glaucus, I must not 
swindle you out of that shield, my 
honest fellow, lest yeveta yadrxtior 
become a proverb, and Diomed a 
convertible proper name with Jere: 
my Didler.” Or, are we to suppose, 
on the other hand, that Glaucus, see- 
ing the comparative meanness and, 
in a money or Galloway Stot view, 
worthlessness of Diomed’s arms, 
hung back with his golden shield on 
his shoulder, and, with certain shrugs, 
said, “ Beg pardon, Diomed, but I 
had rather be excused, my jewel, for 
I am not so simple as I seem; with 
us ’tis diamond cut diamond; so, very 
well, my sharp sir, ‘I owe you 
one ;’ but I am too good a grazier to 
swap a hundred oxen for nine, and 
you may carry your pigs to another 
market.” Glaucus, remember, was 
a Greek, for his grandsire, Bellero- 
phon, was the grandson of Sisyphus, 
who 

- “ controll’d 

In Argos’ depths proud Ephyra of old ;” 





and we cannot believe that he, who 
was thus sprung 


* Of earth’s first blocd, had titles mani- 
fold,” 


could have acted like that modern 
Greek patriot, Joseph Hume, who 
flew off at a tangent, when he found 
that, in the cause of liberty, he ran 
some risk of losing the “ tottle of the 
whole,” of £44, 5s. 73d. Is it cre- 
dible that Glaucus could have wish- 
ed to propose a swap with Diomed, 
on the broad basis of so many addi- 
tional rounds of beef? That he and 
Tydides should have higgled and 
haggled about the “ excamby,” as 
we say in Scotland, or “ niffer,” 
like two Yorkshire horse-coupers ? 
No, no. We acquit Diomed of bein 

a kite, and Glaucus of being a pi- 
geon. They were both eagles. The 
one was no more a sharp than the 
other a flat—Diomed was no Hookey 
Walker, nor was Glaucus a Yokel. 
In Homer’s days, as now, “ a fair 
exchange was no robbery ;” and that, 
say we, is a fair exchange which is 
made with your heart and your eyes 
open, were it even a Number—Cur- 
rent and Double and Nox-Ambro- 
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sial Number—of Maga for an old 
almanack. Glaucus behaved like a 
man, a gentleman, a soldier, and a 
prince, as he was—so did Diomed— 
and if Jupiter thought he had taken 
the Lycian’s senses from him, then 
Jove was as grievously mistaken as 
ever he was in all the days of his 
life—even as when, on Mount Ga- 
garus, he supposed he was embra- 
cing Venus, when, in fact, it was but 
old Juno. 

But, after all, can the expression 
in the original, 2Asro Peivas, bear 
a double sense? Gilbert Wakefield, 
alluding to the liberal interpretation 
of Chapman, Ogilby, the Daciers, 
Pope, Eustathius, Porphyry, and the 
“rest,” says, “1 wish their attempts 
Were more convincing.” We have 
looked at the two passages referred 
to by Pope—and in both the sense 
is, as he says, adverse to the liberal 
view of the case; yet Heyne, we 
perceive, has not been deterred, by 
his knowledge of these two passages, 
from saying, in a note on the words 
in question, “ TAwivxw Qgivas tirero 
Zévs, antiquo sermone nihil amplius 
est, quam Glaucus de majore ar- 
morum pretio prorsus non cogita- 
vit; adeo excogitanter egit, ut de- 
cuplo cariora paret Diomedi, quam 
ut eo acceperat.” It turns out then, 
on the authority of Heyné himself, 
whose authority as to the mean- 
ing of words and phrases no scholar 
disputes, that “ it is all right”—nay, 
that Chapman, in attributing inten- 
tional generosity to Glaucus, has not 
even done that hero justice, for that he 
was neither vain-glorious, nor pro- 
digal overmuch ; but in pure forget- 
fulness of the relative value of gold 
and brass, and in simple magnanimi- 
ty of mind, at the moment would 
have given Diomed his shield had it 
been “ one perfect chrysolite,” nor 
known that he had received a flawed 
Scotch pebble in return. In one 
word, Claseun was aHero. Just so, 
and in like manner, did Diomed care 
nothing, know nothing, at the mo- 
ment, of the difference between brass 
and gold—but he took in the same 
spirit that he gave—in the same spi- 
rit that his ancestor Aineas had gi- 
ven to the ancestor of Glaucus, Belle- 
rophon, when his guest in Argos, 
“ the belt whose purple broidery 

lowed”—in the same spirit that Bel- 
erophon had “a massive bowl all 
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old bestow’d,” each Hero mutually 
eeling that their gifts “ were twice 
blessed,” blessing him that gave and 
him that received, which is the case 
as well when princes give to each 
other in their glory, as when in mer- 
cy they bestow a boon upon the 
poorest of their subjects. 

Many a supposed sharp witticism 
has been grinned by the groundlings 
against the absurdity of this “ celes- 
tial colloquy divine” of Diomed and 
Glaucus, on the score of its untime- 
ousness, and of its being out of place 
—all of which have been well an- 
swered even by Dacier,(the husband, ) 
though he was a Frenchman. Con- 
sult him and others, if you be a 
doubting or still dissatisfied boy, but 
first a few words more in your ear 
from old Christopher. The pause in 
the fight—and an “ awful pause” 
there was—though not “ prophetic of 
its end”—was most natural. Did you 
ever fight for half a forenoon in a 
stone or snow bicker? Well then— 
were you not very ey to have a 
“ barley” (parley) for an hour, espe- 
cially when the bicker was likely to 
prove, at the best, a drawn battle, and 
the forces on both sides were drench- 
ed, if not in gore, in sweat? And if 
the dux of the rector’s class in the 
High School, and the dux of ditto in 
the Academy, had met, by mutual 
attraction, in the clear space between 
the bickers, and had agreed to dis- 
cuss their family histories, involvin 
various high and heroic ancestra 
and hereditary feuds between Scotch 
and English, would you not have lis- 
tened with all your ears and eyes, 
forgetful of the snow or stones at 
your feet? But what are men but 
children of a larger growth? What 


else were they even in the heroic 


ages of Greece and Troy ? 

But farther—our dear boy—know 
that Poetry possesses powers and pri- 
vileges which it holds by the tenure 
of divine right direct from Jove. Ho- 
mer was commander-in-chief of both 
armies that fought for Ilion. Yea— 
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even Mars and Neptune and Apollo 
served under him—Juno, Venus,and 
Minerva—and Iris was his aide-de- 
camp. Therefore he did as he chose 
day and night—and there was none 
to say that black was the white of 
his eye—though the whites of his 
eyes were large as stars in mist— 
for Homer, they say, was blind. The 
gods took away his sight, but they 
gave him in compensation the gift 
of song. Not that he was so blind, 
either, as not to see as far as the 
most lynx-eyed Lycian into a mill- 
stone. Then, so far was he from 
being deaf, that, like Fine-ear, he 
could hear the grass growing, and 
the dewdrop slipping from the blade. 
Well knew he the heavy tread of 
Ajax Telamon from the elastic sprin 
of the instep of the swift-foote 
Achilles. A mile off could he dis- 
tinguish the feet of Diomed, 


* Brushing with hasty steps ‘the dews 
uway,” 
from those of Ajax Oileus, whose 
feet too were like feathers. Thus 
gifted with finest faculties of sense 
—though they say he was blind—so 
was he gifted with still finer facul- 
ties of soul—for it lived in the pur- 
ple light of the World’s earlier Morn. 
Therefore in his own world—that 
is, the world of heroic poetry—Ho- 
mer could not offend the gods, from 
whom all his gifts were derived ; and 
if so, why should he offend men— 
or rather, why should they offend the 
gods by daring to find fault with the 
minstrelsy of him, their minister? Or 
to pick one diamond out of his jew- 
elled crown that, for some thousand 
years, has been like a galaxy of stars 
—the Constellation Homer that will 
shine in heaven till time be no more ? 
But while Diomed and Glaucus 
have been speaking, or are speaking 
still, where has been—where is 
plume-waving Hector? Sotheby shall 
tell you—and, listening to him, you 
might here almost believe that you 
heard Homer. 


“When Hector, now no more by war delay’d, 

Had gain’d the Scan gate and beechen shade, 

Troy’s wives, Troy’s daughters, girt him, throng on throng, 
Sire, husband, brother, trembling on their tongue. 

He view’d, and pitying, bade them heav’n implore 

To ward the woe dark-gathering more and more. 


“ But when the hero came—where, broadly-based, 
Majestic porticoes the palace graced ; 
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Where fifty chambers, all of pclish’d stone, 

Each join’d to each, in beauteous order shone ; 
Where the brave race that Priam’s wedlock blest, 
Each with his beauteous wife found peaceful rest ; 
And ’neath th’ opposed roofs, one after one, 
Twelve chambers of his daughters beam’d in stone ; 
Where in the circuit of that court enclos’d, 

With their chaste wives, their wedded lords repos’d; 
There his kind mother, passing on her way, 

Where fair Laodice’s bright chamber lay, 

Met her brave son, and clasping to her breast, 
Hung on his hand, and fondly thus addrest :— 


** «Why has my Hector left the field of fight ? 

Has Greece around these walls worn down thy might ? 
Or art thou come with wistful heart once more 

Jove on Troy’s sacred summit to adore ? 

Stay till I bring thee here delightful wine, 

To hail great Jove and all the powers divine ; 

Wine, to war’s wearied chief refreshing found, 

Such as thou art—sole guard of all around.’ 


¢ Not now—thou most rever’d’—the chief replied— 
¢ Not now, for me, the nectar-bowl provide, 

Lest my strength melt away, dissolv’d by wine, 
And these uncleansed hands profane the shrine. 

Not so the votaries to the gods repair, 

And stretch their blood-stain’d arms to Jove in prayer. 
But thou call forth the matrons, lead the train, 

And with rich incense greet Minerva’s fane, 

And spread the veil most priz’d of all thy store, 

The finest, fullest web her knees before, 

And vow twelve bulls, all yearlings, all unbroke, 
Shall hallow’d victims on her altar smoke, 

If the consenting goddess, at thy pray’r, 

Troy, and her wives, and speechless infants spare, 
And from the walls of Ilion turn afar 

The fury of Tydides, lord of war— 

So hail the goddess: while my course I bend, 

To learn if Paris at my call attend. 

Oh, that now earth would cleave, and close his tomb! 
So dreadful o’er us lowers the impending doom ; 

So on his brow, to Troy, her king, and race, 

Great Jove has grav’d a curse and deep disgrace. 

Yet might I see him to the grave descend, 

That sight would all my soul’s deep woe suspend.’ 


“¢ He spake, the Queen return’d, and bade her train 
Call forth the matrons to Minerva’s fane, 

Then to her fragrant wardrobe bent her way, 
Where her rich veils in beauteous order lay : 
Webs by Sidonian virgins finely wrought, 

From Sidon’s woofs, by youthful Paris brought, 
When o’er the boundless main the adulterer led 
Fair Helen from her home and nuptial bed. 
From these she chose the fullest, fairest far, 
With broidery bright, and blazing as a star, 
Drew forth the radiant veil long hid from day, 
Then led the matrons on their solemn way. 


“ Now, when they came, where, based on Ilion’s height, 
Minerva’s stately temple soar’d in sight, 

The fair Theano, brave Antenor’s bride, 

O’er Pallas’ fane selected to preside, 

The portal to their entrance widely flung, 

While to their cries the dome responsive rung: 
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Each hand was raised, each voice bade Pallas hail, 
When fair Theano took the radiant veil, 

Spread on Minerva’s knees, devoutly pray’d, 

And supplicating, thus implor’d her aid :— 


“ ¢ Supreme of goddesses! Troy’s guardian, hear ! 
Break into shivers, break Tydides’ spear ; 

Prone, strike him lifeless, let the slaughterer fall 
Beneath our sight, before the Scan wall. 

Twelve yearling beeves, whose neck ne’er felt the yoke, 
Now hallow’d victims on thy altars smoke, 

So thou consent, and at thy votary’s prayer, 

Troy and her wives, and helpless infants spare.’ 


** But Pallas heard not, as Theano pray’d, 
Nor listen’d to the vows the matrons made.” 


What elevation is thus given to the 
character of Hector! and how are 
our hearts thus interested far more 
deeply than ever in the fate of Troy! 
We must not say that every touch of 
these pictures—for there is a beau- 
tiful succession of them—shews the 
hand of the great master. We rather 
feel as if they were all painted by 
Nature’s own hand, and we wholly 
forget Homer. Matrons and maids 
meet Hector just within the Sczan 
gate—that is one picture. Hecuba 
and Laodice come to him as he 
reaches Priam’s stately courts—that 
is another ;—and when we think of 
the colloquy, in such circumstances, 
between such a mother and such a 
son, no scene was ever more affect- 
ing, or more solemn. Elevated, for 
a time, by the high sense of his sa- 
cred mission, above the wants and 
weaknesses of his ordinary human- 
ity, Hector declines the wine-cup, 
almost with disdain, even from the 
honoured hand of Hecuba—nor 
would he even dare to pour it out, 
with those horrid hands of his, in liba- 
tion to the gods—a natural sentiment 
often expressed in ancient poetry, 
which at all times doth breathe reli- 
gion. Another picture is that of He- 
cuba heading the long procession to 
the temple of Minerva on Llion;— 
the unfolding of the gates another; 
—and another, the priestess, Ante- 
nor’s consort, Theano, amid all those 
supplicants, placing the veil 
“ With broidery bright, and blazing as a 

star,” 
on the knees of the goddess. Ut 
pictura poesis, indeed; and how in- 
stantaneously they brighten and fade! 

We love Hector now, whom be- 
fore we had admired, or feared in 


fight—and recognise him as loving 
and beloved of the gods. Yet Mi- 
nerva his piety may not appease, 
nor will Jove save Troy from de- 
struction though himself had said, 
(here we use Pope,) 

* You know, of all the numerous towns 

that rise 

Beneath the rolling sun and starry skies, 
Which gods have raised, or earth-born 


men enjoy, 

None stands so dear to Jove as sacred 
Troy. 

No mortals merit more distinguished 
grace 

Than godlike Priam, or than Priam’s 
race, 


Still to our name their hecatombs expire, 
Andaltars blaze with unextinguish’d fire.” 
Hector, having done the work of 

his mission, before going into his 

own palace, where he believes is 

sitting Andromache, seeks Paris to 

reanimate him to battle. What a 

icture of the Seducer! His palace 

is the most superb of all. 

‘* Plann’d by his taste, and by his wealth 
array’d, 

Where all their art Troy’s craftiest sons 
display’d.” 

* ” * * 
7 * * ” 

“ He found the youth, where, far from 
war’s alarms, 

He polish’d o’er and o’er his brilliant 
arms 

Gave his bright shield and breastplate 
brighter glow, 

And smooth’d the graceful curve that 
shap’d his bow ; 

While Argive Helen her train’d hand- 
maids taught 

To weave the image by her fancy wrought. 

Hector beheld, and by just anger mov’d, 

With words of bitter taunt the chief re- 
prov’d,” 
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Pope, who himself, as Lady Mary 
tells us, was not unambitious of 
the character of a gay deceiver, is 

artial to Paris. “ He has the ill 

ate,” says the author of the Rape of 
the Lock, “ to have all his fine qua- 
lities swallowed up in his blind pas- 
sion. * * * But as to his parts 
and turn of mind, | see nothing that 
is either weak or wicked, the gene- 
ral manners of those times consider- 
ed. * * * So very amorous a 
constitution, and so incomparable a 
beauty to provoke it, might be tempt- 
ation enough even to a wise man, 
and in some degree make him de- 
serve compassion, if not pardon.” 
That is all very pretty, Master Pope; 
but it was not according to the ge- 
neral manners of the age for people 
to run away, like Paris, with other 
men’s wives, especially when, as 
strangers, they had been loaded with 
honours by their husbands, and 
their husbands kings. Hector would 
not have done so, Master Pope; rather 
would Achilles have bathed in fire his 
“inaccessible hands.” You say it “ is 
remarkable that Homer does not paint 
Paris and Helen like monsters, odi- 
ous to gods and men, but allows 
their characters such estimable qua- 
lifications as could consist, and in 
truth generally do, with tender frail- 
ties.” Now, we say it is not remark- 
able that Homer does this, for had he 
not, there would have been no poem. 
The female dog would have been 
flung over the wall. Neither do we 
hold with the author of the Moral 
Essay on Man, that estimable qualifi- 
cations — y do belong to persons 
addicted to adultery. Nevertheless, it 
is true that Paris had some imperfect 


virtues,and many perfect accomplish- 
ments; which last were his charac- 
ter. He had, as Pope remarks, “a 
taste and addiction to curious works 
of all sorts, which caused him to 
transport Sidonian artists to Troy, 
and employ himself at home in adorn- 
ing and furbishing his armour ; and 
now we are told, that he assembled 
the most skilful builders from all 
parts of the country, to render his 
palace a complete piece of architect- 
ure. This, together with what Ho- 
mer has said elsewhere of his skill 
on the harp, which, in those days, 
included both music and poetry, may, 
I think, establish him as a bel-esprit 
and a fine genius.” That a furbisher 
and a fiddler is necessarily an esta- 
blished del-esprit and fine genius, we 
should be slow to admit, even were 
he also a master mason; did we 
not know that, in Pope’s day, the ad- 
dition of bel to esprit, and of fine to 

enius, was made almost exclusively 
in cases of the weakest and most 
worthless of mankind, provided they 
were but lords; and Paris was a 
prince. Paris was not a coward; 
for, had he been, he might perad- 
venture, have won, but he could not 
have retained, the love of the sister 
of Castor and Pollux, and the wife 
of Menelaus. But brave he was not, 
if Hector was brave. His vaiour lay 
in his consciousness of surpassing 
beauty, and was animated, at times, 
by the blood that galloped through 
his veins in the rejoicing power of 
passion. Homer always paints him 
as the object naturally endowed to 
charm Helen’s eyes. When first he 
comes before us, in the second book, 
what a bright apparition ! 


‘* Now front to front, as either army stood, 

Young Alexander, beauteous as a god, 

Loose from whose shoulders flow’d the Jeopard’s hide, 
And bow and falchion swung in graceful pride, 
Sprung forth, and challeng’d, as he waved each spear, 
The bravest chief to stand his fierce career. 

Him, Menelaus, him at once descry’d, 

On stalking in the madness of his pride : 

And as a famish’d lion, gladd’ning o’er 

A stag broad-antler’d, or huge mountain boar, 

Gorges insatiate, nor forgoes his prey, 

Tho’ hunters threat, and circling blood-hounds bay: 
Thus Menelaus’ heart with transport swell’d, 

When his keen eye th’ advancing youth beheld: 
Death, death, he deem’d, shall now deform those charms ; 
Down leapt, and shook the earth with clang of arms. 
Not Paris thus : his heart convuls’d with fear, 
Thrill’d, as he knew Atrides rushing near : 
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‘He dared not look on death, but back withdrew, 
Shrunk ’mid bis host, and past away from view. 
As one, who, in a wood’s entangled brake, 

Views the roused terror of th’ uncoiling snake, 
Flies back, while all his limbs with horror start, 
And the pale cheek betrays the bloodless heart ; 
Thus Paris fled, and ’mid Troy’s sheltering band 
Shrunk from the vengeance of Atrides’ hand. 

Him Hector thus rebuked: ‘ Thou girl in heart, 
Fair but in form, and foul with treacherous art, 
Far better had’st thou ne’er the light survey’d, 
Ne’er clasp’d a female, by thy guile betray’d, 
Than live defam’d, and die without a name— 

A scornful spectacle, and public shame ! 

Hark ! how the Greeks deride—how shout in scorn ! 
Lo! whom the Graces with their gifts adorn, 
Sure—unto him a warrior’s spirit giv’n, 

By valour to enhance the gift of heav’n! 
But—wert thou, dastard ! thus ignobly seen 

So woe-begone, so spiritless thy mien,— 

When to far Greece, with Troy’s exultant train, 
Thy streamers sweeping in their pride the main, 
Thou sail’dst, a stranger’s kindness to repay, 

And steal the consort of the brave away ? 

Curse to thy sire, thy kingdom, and thy race— 
Derision to thy foes—thyself, disgrace— 

Hadst thou withstood th’ Atrides, thou hadst known 
How brave the chief, whose bride thou call’st thy own. 
Nor thee thy lute, nor beauty had avail’d, 

Nor those fair locks, that death in dust had trail’d. 
Troy too is vile, or thou, ere this unwept, 

Hadst in thy stony shroud inglorious slept.’ ” 
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a slight-made man of middle age, 
and a silly swordsman, think ye not 
that the Gay Cruel would have killed 
him? By and by, when he has reco- 


True, as others have said, that 
- made Paris quail before Mene- 
aus; and that “ conscience doth 
make cowards of us all.” Yet Ho- 





mer had no moral lesson in view in 
the Seducer’s flight. For some se- 
ducers, even worse than Paris, would 
have hewed down the Spartan king if 
they could, and not turned tail so in- 
gloriously in presence of both ar- 
mies. But Alexander the Fair was 
more a2 woman’s man than a man’s 
man, and therefore he took to his 
heels and fled. Had Menelaus been 


vered his breath, his brother badgers 
him back into a blustering bravery, 
or rather bravadoing; and nothing 
will content him but to challenge the 
Spartan to single combat with spear 
andsword. Here Homer again shews 
the Seducer beautifying himself for 
the fight ; but, in the tussle, he is lit- 
tle better than a great girl. 


* Now the proud Lord of Helen’s peerless charms, 
Young Paris, mail’d his limbs in radiant arms. 
First, on his legs his greaves the warrior bound 
With clasps of silver, brightly starred around, 
Next, with Lycaon’s armour aptly graced, 

Firm on his breast his brother’s corslet braced ; 
His silver-studded sword athwart him slung, 
Grasp’d the broad shield that far its shadow flung ; 
The helmet clasp’d, where awful o’er his head 
The crest’s wide-waving horse-hair terror spread, 
And brandishing the lightning of his spear 

Eyed mail’d Atrides as the chief drew near.” 


Paris makes, as you know, but a 
ro fight of it, and when Menelaus 
1as thrown his Jance, and his sword 


is shivered, and the fear-chilled chal- 
lenger has him at his mercy, why 
instead of going in, he hangs back, 
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apparently with his hands in his 
breeches pockets, till the “ Strength 
of the People” grasps his casque, and 
drags him towards the Greek side of 
the ring, half-strangled, 


“ by the lace that bound 
The helmet’s clasp the tender neckaround.” 


Venus, thou knowest, fair reader, 
mindful of Mount Idaand a 
apple, cuts the string in t , and 
wafts him to his palace in a dense 
veil of darkness, 


“ And gently laying on his peaceful bed, 
Sweet balms, distilling fragrance, round 
him shed.” 


Helen, “ with sweet reluctant amo- 
rous delay,” following him from the 
ramparts, and half ashamed, yet “ no- 
thing loath,” in daylight, to the dis- 
may of the doubting Madame Da- 
cier, commits an additional sin against 
Menelaus—while we, in spite of 
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Sotheby, persist in dropping the cur- 
tain. Yet in spite of all this discom- 
fiture, the Seducer is soon as inso- 
lent as if he had never been drub- 
bed ; and after the disgraceful truce- 
break, when Antenor counsels the 
restoration of Helen to her lord, 


‘“* He spake, and Helen’s youthful consort 


rose, 
And dared with scornful words the chief 
oppose : 

Ill suits my ear thy speech,’” &c. ; 
while old Priam, “ weak well-meaning 
man,” like Eli of an older day, gives 
in to the beautiful profligate. Where- 
ever and whenever Paris appears, he 
is always true to his character. Who 
“ Couch’d behind the stone, in darkness 

laid 
That cast o’er Ilus’ ancient tomb its shade,” 
who “arched the elastic horns,” till 
the arrow pinned to earth the foot of 
Diomed? Paris, 


‘¢ Then loudly laughing, with contemptuous pride, 
Leapt from his ambush, and exultant cried, 

‘ Yes, thou art struck; not vain my arrow sped, 
Would it had pierced thy heart, and left thee dead ! 
Then had our host, now shuddering at thy might, 

As she-goats dread a lion, breathed from fight.’ 

But Tydeus’ dauntless son, thus scornful said, 

* Vile bowman! slanderer ! girl with glistening braid, 


Come front to front, in arms my force assail 


. 
> 


Then shall thy bow, nor shower of shafts avail. 
What ! hast thou scratched my foot ? Is that thy joy ? 
So wounds a woman, or a feeble boy. 

Weak is the weapon in a hand like thine ; 

Far other far the wound that waits on mine,’ ” &c. 


Such is the character, and such the 
exploits, of that “del-esprit and fine 
enius”—Pope’s favourite and He- 
en’s—Paris—yet as well supported 
throughout as either that of Hector or 
Achilles. He reminds one of that 
gay insect-image in the Castle of 
ndolence, 


* As when a burnished fly in pride of 
May.” 


He is a beautiful serpent. We 
might apply to him Wordsworth’s 
rich description of the Anglo-Ameri- 
can soldier, Ruth’s seducer, who, in 
his civilisation, was yet a savage. 

“ He was a lovely youth. I guess, 

The Panther in the wilderness 

Was not more fair than he; 

And when he chose to sport and play, 

No Dolphin ever was so gay 

Upon the tropic sea.” 


The Panther in the wilderness Ho- 


mer knew, and he paints, as we have 
seen, Paris in a panther’s hide; nor 
do we doubt that he also knew the 
dolphin—the very dolphin on whose 
back Arion harped—the original of 
him whose image on the bottom of 
that famous bowl, like a “ spirit from 
the vasty deep,” has so often bade 
cheer Christopher and the Shepherd, 
“ and they were cheered,” at the Noc- 
tes Ambrosianz. Homer, however, 
likens not Paris to panther or dolphin, 
as Wordsworth has beautifully liken- 
ed his poetic seducer, a kindred but 
still brighter and far bolder sinner ; 
but he likens him, in his pomp and 
pa to a still nobler creature, the 

orse — tig orgaros Yemos—no such 
steed as was bestridden of yore by 
that tailor (one of the Place’s mighty 
ancestors) thundering to Brentford 


—or by that famous train-band cap- 
tain knight-errant to Ware—or by 
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Mazzeppa borne naked by a living 
whirlwind to the chiefdomship of 
the Cossacks,—but a shiny-sided 
snorter, 


‘“‘ Far descended from the prophet line,” 


Sotheby's Homer. 
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—blood untainted through all his 
sires and dams, from him whose 
neck was clothed with thunder, and 
who cried among his enemies—Ha ! 
ha! We wish we had room for the 
Greek. But turnitup in your Homer. 


CHAPMAN. 
‘* And now was Paris come 
From his high towers, who made no stay, when once he had put on 
His richest armour, but flew forth, the flints he trode upon 
Sparkled with lustre of his arms ; his long-ebb’d spirits now flowed 
The higher for their lower ebb. And as a fair steed, proud 
With full-given mangers, long tied up, and now (his head-stall broke) 
He breaks from stable, runs the field, and with an ample stroke, 
Measures the centre, neighs, and lifts aloft his wanton head ; 
About his shoulders shakes his crest, and where he hath been fed, 
Or in some calm flood washed, or stung with his high flight, he flies 
Amongst his females, strength put forth his beauty beautifies ; 
And like life’s mirror bears his gait ;—so Paris’ son the Tower 
Of lofty Pergamus came forth, he shewed a sun-like power 
In carriage of his goodly parts, addrest now to the strife,” &c. 
SOTHEBY. 
*¢ Nor Paris lingered ; but in mail arrayed, 
Whose brilliant light the warrior’s pride displayed, 
Rushed through the streets—as when a stall-fed steed, 
Swift, as he snaps the cord, from bondage free’d 
Strikes with resounding hoof the earth, and flies: 
Where spread before him the wide champaign lies ; 
j Seeks the remember’d haunts, on fire to lave 
His glowing limbs, and dash amid the wave; 
High rears his crest, and tossing in disdain, 
Wide o’er his shoulders spreads the stream of mane, 
And fierce in beauty, graceful in his speed, 
Flies, ’mid the steeds that wanton o’er the mead : 
Not otherwise, from Troy’s embattled height, 
In pride of youth, in power of mail’d might, 
Exulting, on, impatient of delay, 
Bright as the sun, young Paris sped his way,” &c. 
COWPER. 
‘“* Nor Paris now delayed, but clad in arms 
Of brightest lustre, wing’d his rapid course 
Through the wide city right toward the field. 
As when some courser, leaving far behind 
His broken cord, on sounding hoofs escapes ; 
To lave, as oft, in sliding waters smooth, 
All joy he flies ; or with exalted neck, 
Wide-floating mane, and pliant limbs, to seek 
In well-known haunts his fellows lost so long ; 
So clad in sun-bright arms, from Ilium’s heights 
Down flew the joyful Paris ; soon he came 
Where, after sweetest colloquy, though sad, 
With his Andromache, the godlike chief 
His brother stood,” &c. 





Virgil, you know, in the Eleventh ing like a Sporting Filly. Suffice it 





Book of the Aneid, has borrowed 
Homer’s Horse, misapplying the im- 
age from Paris to Turnus, and also 
marring its majesty ; Tasso, too, has 
tried his hand upon it, and chival- 
rously ; and so have so many other 
immodouosot, that were we to tran- 
scribe, in parallel passages, all their 
descriptions, Maga would be neigh- 


to say, that Sotheby, as you may see, 
is superior to them all —that his 
copy is equal to the original picture. 
His version—do not stare, nor let 
that surprise you—is at once literal 
and free—at once metaphrase, para- 

hrase, and imitation—the three 
aes under which Dryden says all 
translation may be reduced—and 
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here we have the “ Tria juncta in 
uno,” one of those “ speciosa mira- 
cula” which genius only, guided by 
skill and scholarship, can perform. 
But we must say farewell—or fare- 
ill to Paris—remarking, as the glit- 
tering pageant disappears, that other 
bright but disastrous lights seem ever 
dazzling upon and around him, in 
the Iliad, coming uncertainly from 
afar, and not all evoked by Homer ; 
for we dream of his shepherd life on 
Mount Ida, before he voyaged fatal- 
ly to Greece, or Troy was beleagu- 
red—of his famous Judgment deliver- 
ed amid the divine air breathed from 
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the three naked goddesses—of his 
humbler rural loves by Ovid sung— 
witness CEnone and many a nameless 
weeping mother ere she was a wife 
—of his pugilistic exploits among 
the shepherd-swains, for example, 
Dares 


“ Solus qui Paridem solitus contendere 
contra ; 


and last of all, ere closed “ his strange 
eventful history,” we think we see 
him, while Apollo guides the shaft, 
sending Achilles himself to the shades. 
For we hear Ovid speaking through 
Dryden— 


“* He said ; and shew’d from far the blazing shield 
And sword which but Achilles none could wield ; 
And how he moved a god, and mow’d the standing field ! 


The Deity himself directs aright 


“ The envenom’d shaft, and wings the fatal flight. 
Thus fell the foremost of the Grecian name, 
And he, the base adulterer, boasts the fame ; 
A spectacle to glad the Trojan train, 
And please old Priam, after Hector slain. 
If by a female hand he had foreseen 
He was to die, his wish had rather been 
The lance and double axe of the Fair Warrior Queen.”’ 


Nor less dazzling than Paris is his 
Paramour. Her beauty, like that of 
Paris, was her fatal dower. ’Tis not 
so said by Homer, that we recollect ; 
but the fame was, that she was of 
the seed of that Celestial Swan. 
Time touched her not; for at the 
end of twenty years’ residence in 
‘Troy—where she was received but 
coldly at court—she was bright as 
on the eve when, in Cranae’s Isle, 
she first surrendered her charms to 
the Royal Shepherd of Mount Ida. 
Beauty is felt intensliest, when it is 
most pernicious. Sin, crime, and 
wickedness set off its charms to their 
utmost witchcraft; witness Webster’s 
Vittoria, the White Devil of Corrom- 
bona. Now Helen was the White De- 
vil of Troy. She was so, though it 
is true, at the same time, as Pope 
says, that Homer did not paint her 
“ like a monster, odious to gods and 
men.” She was no monster at all 
—but a miracle. She was not odious 
to gods and men—better for them 
had she been—but she could move 
them all with her little finger. She 
shone—a Sin. For sin is soft and 
sweet, and bright and fair—and so 
is ushered into palaces and temples, 
and sets them all on fire. Why, He- 
len still loved her husband Mene- 


laus, even when lying dissolved in 
the arms of her seducer Paris. Was 
not that amiable ? Soon as she saw 
her Spartan, whom she had chosen, 
in her virginity inviolate by Theseus, 
from among a crowd of kings, to be 
her éaarsgos wagaxorrns, entering the 
lists against her Trojan, why her 
poor, dear, weak, female heart flew 
again to the broad bosom of her law- 
ful wedded lord, and she yearned 
once more to be an honest woman. 
Was not that amiable ? We defy you 
to hate her, whom even Hector and 
Homer loved, and all the bright but- 
terflies and grey grasshoppers on the 
plain or in the town of Troy. 


** She walked in beauty like the light 
Of cloudless climes and starry eyes ; 
And all that’s best of dark and bright 
Meet in her aspect and her eyes.” 


Yet was she plague, pestilence, and 
lingering death. But try not to with- 
hold from her your admiration— 
your love—for ’twill be all in vain— 
and should you say you do, you will 
merely be a liar. For there is an- 
other Sin, (nay blush not,) not like 
Homer’s Helen, who haply, after all, 
was but a shadow—but with a “ brow 
of Egypt,” “comely, though black,” — 
aliving, breathing, burning, flesh-and- 
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blood Sin—whom this very night you 
will visit, “ though hell itself should 
gape and bid you hold your peace” — 
and who with smiles and tears, and 
a showery something, shining deep 
down and far out of her lustrous and 
troubled eyes, will, ere sunrise, have 
sworn your soul to irremediable 
misery, beyond the salvation of peni- 
tence or remorse, and for ever with- 
in the damnation of despair. 

But, meanwhile, turn your eyes on 
Homer’s Helen. See her at the hour 
when Iris, in disguise of Laodice, 
summons her to behold the single 
combat between her Seducer and 
her lawful Lord— 


“ The goddess found beneath her palace- 
roof 

Fair Helen, weaving the refulgent woof, 

Charged with the fortunes of the change- 
ful field, 

Where Greece and Troy commingled, 
shield with shield, 

And as she imaged forth the fate of arms, 

Join’d to destructive war her matchless 
charms.” 


See her attended by Clymene and 
Aethra, walking resplendent to the 
Sczan gate, where “in peaceful 
leisure sate” Priam, and those hoar 
chiefs Thymetes, and Panthous, and 
Clytius, and Lampus, and Antenor, 
and Ucalegon, and Nicetaon, once all 

reat men of war, but now “ garru- 
ous as grasshoppers.” 


“* They seemed like shrill Cicade that 
prolong 

In summer bowers their sweet and tender 
song ; 

And as they saw ascending to the tower, 

Fair Heleu graced with beauty’s winning 
power, 

Each to the other whisper'd, ‘ such, such 
charms 

Repay the toils of Greece and Troy in 
arms ! 

Such are the beauties that, admired above, 

Lure by celestial grace the gods to love : 

Yet thus, so graced, let Helen sail afar, 

Nor leave to us and ours eternal war.’” 


Or see her now—blushing and 
abashed—or rather pale and piteous, 
“with heaving breast and soothing 
speech” confessing to Hector, even in 
presence of her paramour, and in 
midst of all her maids, that she is 
the “curse and scorn of Ilion!” 


“ My brother! hear me! Ilion’s curse and 
scorn ! 

Oh! that the hour which saw my natal 
morn 
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Had seen me whirling in the tempest’s 
blast, 

On the wide ocean, or ‘bleak mountain 
cast ; 

That I had perished then without a 
name, 

Ere witness’d deeds that brand my front 
with shame ! 

But—since the gods thus doom’d it—oh! 
that heaven 

Had to these arms a braver chieftain 
given ; 

One who had heart to feel, and shame to 
bear 

The killing words that thrill his soul with 
fear. 

But Paris, now, and aye, to reason blind, 

Must reap the harvest of a wavering 
mind. 

Yet, here, my brother, on this couch re- 
pose, 

Here loose awhile the yoke of galling 
woes ; 

Woes that on thee the crime of Helen 
draws, 

And Paris, traitor to Jove’s holiest laws ; 

We, whose recorded guilt all men among 

Shall pass from age to age in deathless 
song. 


Ay—now she is all that is good 
—for she is standing by the side of 
Hector, and within the awful shadow 
of the virtue of “that godlike man.” 
Yet another hour, and she shall burn 
to lie this very night in her Paris’s 
bosom—as she did that forenoon she 
had wept o’er her faithlessness to 
her Menelaus. “ Oh! that I never 
had been born!’ is now the passion 
that storms her soul. “Oh! that in 
thy arms I might lie for ever !” 
will, ere midnight, “ possess it whol- 
ly.” Paris is a coward, she feels ; for 
now she sees far above her head the 
waving crest of “Exroges AvdgoPovers. 
But what will she care for the cow- 
ardice of the craven, when “ the 
curled darling” of Venus again lays 
his head “ insupportably” on the de- 
light of her delighted heart? She 
seems to herself to scorn Paris, now 
“traitor to Jove’s holiest laws.” But 
even should the traitor visit not her 
couch this night, Dione shall send a 
dream that, unscared by the Thun- 
derer, will “lap her soul in Ely- 
sium.” See—through all her speech 
—sincere though she seems to her- 
self to be—how she tampers with 
her conscience, and upbraids the 
heavens. “The gods have doomed 
it.” And worse than foolish would 
it be it would be impious—that the 
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fair fatalist should struggle against 
Jove. 

Are we too hard on Helen? Alas! 
we begin to feel “her conjurations 
and her mighty magic,” and sorce- 
ress as we still know her to be in 
our wiser mind, our heart is al- 
most willing to regard her with 
pity , even as a weeping Magdalene ! 

ief, and shame, and remorse—if 
there be not repentance—bedim and 
bedew her pernicious beauty; nor 
does illustrious Hector scowl now 
upon her on whom, fatal though she 
was, he had never scowled before, 
but utters for her relief those touch- 
ing words—so beautifully given by 
Sotheby—* the words of ancient 
date he thus translates’’—and they are 
at once light and music—“ kind as 
thou art!” 

**¢ Kind as thou art,’ illustrious Hector 
said, 


* Urge not my stay—nor temptingly 
rsuade. 


pe: 

Onward I speed to front the desperate 
fight, 

And succour Troy, that claims her Hec- 
tor’s might. 

Thou Paris urge, let Paris rouse to fame, 

And join me, while those walls my pre- 
sence claim.’” 


Or see her—hear her—at the last 
Lament over the body of Hector the 
Tamer of Horses—and methinks, 
gentle reader, that, high-souled 
though thou be, 


“ As Sydney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother,” 


scarcely wilt thou withhold thy 
lingering reluctant forgiveness from 
one who, in goddess-doomed infatua- 
tion, set the brand of her beauty to 
the towers of Troy. 


** Hector! to Helen’s soul more loved than all, 
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Whom I in Ilion’s halls dare brother call, 

Since Paris here to Troy his consort led, 

Who in the grave had found a happier bed. 

*Tis now, since here I came, the twentieth year, 
Since left my land, and all I once held dear ; 
But never from that hour, has Helen heard 
From thee a harsh reproach or painful word ; 
But if thy kindred blamed me, if unkind 

The Queen e’er glanced at Helen’s fickle mind,— 
For Priam, still benevolently mild, 

Look’d on me as a father views his child,— 

Thy gentle speech, thy gentleness of soul, 

Could by thine own their harsher minds control ; 
Hence, with a heart by torturing misery rent, 
Thee and my hapless self I thus lament ; 

For no kind eye in Troy on Helen rests, 

But who beholds me shudders and detests.’ ” 


We have almost gone to the last of 
all the Iliad for this most affecting 
speech. How natural it is that such 
feelings should flow from Helen’s 
lips, when they are thus listened to 
in conjunction with that soothing 
speech of Hector, addressed to her 
a few weeks before! Let the poor 
wretch have the benefit of “the na- 
tural tears she shed,” even though 
*tis not uncharitable to believe that 
* she wiped them soon.” Paris, in 
that hour at least, had no place in 
her humbled heart—and as Troy was 
soon to fall, and “ the whole inhabit- 
ators perish,” or be carried into cap- 
tivity, what mattered it if they from 


~ whose beauty came that fatal over- 


throw, wandered about joylessly to- 
gether in the disastrous twilight, 


“ While peaceful slept the mighty Hector’s 
shade?” 


But let us return to the living Hec- 
tor of the Sixth Book. He has now 
fulfilled his mission, and done all his 
duty to the state, and his “mighty 
heart” is freenow te turn towards 
his own house. 

“ Home now [I haste, revisiting in Troy, 

My wife, my household, and my infant 
boy, 

Whom—now foredoomed to bleed on 
Phrygia’s shore, 

Haply their Hector shall behold no more.” 

With swift foot he has gained his 

stately palace, but finds not her whom 

he seeks. For ' 

‘¢ She with her babe and nurse that mourn- 
ful hour, 

Watched, steep’d in tears, on Ilion’s top- 


most tower.” 
. * * * 


“ For, when ‘twas widely bruited Troy 
had fled, 
And Grecia to those walls the battle led, 
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Thy wife, where Ilion’s tower o’erlooks The meeting is well managed by 
the fight, all the translators ; but we must con- 
With her loved child and nurse flew wild fine ourselves to Sotheby. 
with fright,” , 


“ Swift as the wind, impatient of delay, 

Thro’ Troy’s proud streets the chief retraced his way; 
And now arrived, where to the battle-plain 

The Sczan gate recalled his steps again ; 

His rich-dowered consort, from Eétion sprung, 

Who erst held sway Cilicia’s sons among ; 

And from far Thebes, and Hypoplacia’s grove, 

Led the fair virgin to her Hector’s love. 





Before him came—and with her came the maid, 
On whose fond breast their child was softly laid— 
Their only child, and lovelier in their sight, 

And fairer far than Hesper’s golden light. 

From famed Scamander Hector named the boy, 
But proudly called Astyanax by Troy, 

In honour of his sire, whose single power 

So oft had turn’d the fight from Ilion’s Tower. 
And now the father, bending o’er his child, 

Eyed him in silent joy, and sweetly smiled. 

The while Andromache, dissolved in tears, 

Hung on his hand, and pour’d forth all her tears.” 


What a distinction, with what a dif- 
ference, feel we at once and already 
between Helen and Andromache! 
No babe lies on the bosom of the 
once Spartan Queen. Barren is 
the adulterous bed, and never- 
more shall she behold the face 
of her far-off Hermione. Such mo- 
thers forget their children. Not 
“ wild with affright,’ but almost ea- 
ger to behold the shew, had moved 

elen in her transcendant beauty to- 
wards the lists, where her paramour 
and her husband might be about to 
die of mutual wounds—proudly con- 
scious, no doubt, all the while, of its 
power, even over those ancient 
“ Grasshoppers,” nor loath, after Paris 
had been rescued, to shew her gra- 
titude to his guardian goddess by 
fullest oblations at her shrine. But 
Andromache, had she seen Achilles in 
the remotest part of the same field 
with Hector, would have sunk into 
the earth. Yet that gentle Lady for 
Astyanax would have been bold as a 
lion—and would have shielded him 
with her bosom, without any shrieks. 
Look on her the chosen of the Prince 
of Troy—the loveliest, we ween—in 
her sorrow-shaded stateliness, of all 
the Trojan dames whose garments 
sweep the ground—ere long, in the 
sack of the city, to be sadly soiled 
with rueful dust. She shines not 
from afar like the resplendent Helen; 


but as she approaches, deeper settles 
down into your heart the looks of 
the wife and mother, the loving, love- 
ly, and beloved! Homer says not 
one single word about her being 
beautiful at all; for ’twas needless 
to tell future ages that the Defender 
was to a “ radiant angel linked.” 
They have all known well that An- 
dromache was, at that hour, fair as 
the Lily of the Field—ere fear fell on 
her, bright as the Rose of the Royal 
Garden, Simple they have seen her 
as one bearing water from the well 
—yet majestic as the daughter of a 
Queen, which she was, the Queen 
of Cilician Thebé, whose throne 
Achilles overthrew. 

The above is Sotheby’s—and it is 
beautiful. We have notroom to print, 
in comparison, the parallel passages, 
in full,from all the other greator good 
translators. But we must do so with 
a few of their most touching lines. 
And first, let us look at the image of 
the star—and the two lines of the ori- 
ginal, in which it is enshrined, 


Tlaid’ txt xérrev tyes arardPgove, 
WARbOY LUTAS, 
e > a os, / > LA 
Exrogidny wyamntiy, aAlyxsoy aorigs 
nara” 
Chapman writes, 


*¢ She ran to Hector, and with her 
Tender of heart and hand, 
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Her son, borue in his nurse’s arms, 
Where like a heavenly sign 

Compact of many golden stars 

The princely child did shine.” 

That is good—but the touching epi- 
thets, aTardPgora, WAELOV, aryemNTOY, 
are all left out—unless indeed “ ten- 
der of heart and hand” apply to the 
child—which seems doubtful—for 
perhaps they apply to the mother. 
“ Like a beautiful star,’ which is all 
that Homer says, Chapman has, in 
the intensity of his sense of beauty, 
expanded into a lustrous line, which 
we print here as if it were two— 


“ Compact of many golden stars, 

The princely child did shine.” 
And he has our forgiveness. 

Old Hobbes, whose bare and bald 
version is sometimes strangely illu- 
minated by sudden gleams of natu- 
ral inspiration, says, 

** Now Hector met her with their litile 


boy, 
That in their nurse’s arms was carried ; 
And like a star upon her bosom Jay 
His beautiful and shining golden head.” 


He, too, omits the three epithets— 
though “little” is endearing; but the 
rest is exquisite. Hobbes’ philoso- 
hic creed was, of all frozen and 
reezing creeds, the most selfish ; but 


** One touch of nature makes the whole 
world kin,” 

and the old childless metaphysician 

—he was upwards of eighty, we be- 

lieve, when he Sandael Homer—is 

vivified into a Man and a Father. 

Dryden says, 

** The royal babe upon her breast was 
laid, 

Who, like the morning star, his beams 
displayed.” 

He, too, leaves out the three en- 
dearments; but he alone of all the 
translators, gives ‘Exreg/)yy, which is 
finely Englished, “ the royal babe.” 
He is also good about the star. 

Pope says, 

“ The nurse stood near, in whose em- 
braces pressed, 

His only hope, hung smiling at her 
breast, 

Whom each soft charm, and early grace 
adorn, 

Fair as the new-born star that gilds the 
morn,” 

This, in itself,is not undelightful ; 
but far less delightful than the lines 
in Homer. “ In whose embraces 
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some 2 is a needless departure 
rom the Scriptural simplicity of 
imi xoAmov tyouvs ; “ only hope,” be- 
longs not to the “ antique speech.” 
“ Each soft charm and early grace,” 
is but pretty ; and “gilds the morn,” 
is an execrable libel on Homer—a 
lie—and worse, pure nonsense. 
Cowper says, 


“* The virgin-nurse, enfolding in her 
arms 

His yet unwean’d, and helpless little 
one, 

Fair as the star of morn.” 

We love that, for the tendernesses 
are almost all there; and “ virgin- 
nurse” lets us know that Andro- 
mache fed Astyanax from her own 
“ fragrant bosom,” for which we be- 
lieve she is praised by Tansillo. 
Dryden, Pope, and Cowper, all call 
the star “the star of morn;” and, 
though Homer does not say so, we 
believe it was,—for we think on the 
morn of life. 

Sotheby, as may be seen also 
above, says, 

* Before him came, and with her came 
the maid, 

On whose fond breast his child was soft- 
ly laid, 

Their only child, and lovelier in their 
sight 

And fairer far than Hesper’s golden 
light.” 


The second line is simple, but not 
so simple as the original, which it 
might easily have been; the next is 
very good. By the by, a spirited 
critic in the Edinburgh Review, (in 
an article in which he speaks justly 
of the “ acuteness, vivacity, and 
elegance” of Mr Henry Coleridge’s 
Introduction to the Study of the 
Greek Classical Poets,) says erro- 
neously, speaking of Sotheby’s tran- 
slation of this passage, that there 
is great poverty in the simple an- 
nouncement “ Came with her infant 
on the nurse’s breast,” as a version of 
the two Greek lines we have quoted 
above. The ingenious critic must 
have been dreaming or nodding; for 
no such words are in Sotheby. The 
“ only,’ “ lovelier,” and “ fairer,” 
must also be added to another “sim- 
ple announcement”—the true one ; 
and then, though the version hardly 
does justice to the exquisite beauty 
of the original, it is freed from the 
critic’s objection. Stop—we find we 
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are in the wrong. The critic in the line objected to, perhaps at his sug- 
Edinburgh may have taken the line gestion. If so, we kindly beg our 
from “ Specimens of Translation,” ingenious brother’s pardon—but ha- 
published by Sotheby, before the ting to blot out, we proceed to 
great work—the whole of the Iliad— Andromache’s address to Hector. 
and Sotheby may have improved the 


CHAPMAN. 

——* O noblest in desire! 
Thy mind inflamed with other’s good, will set thyself on fire ; 
Nor pitiest thou thy son, nor wife, who must thy widow be ; 
If now thou issue—all the field will only run on thee. 
Better my shoulders underwent the earth than thy decease ; 
For then could earth bear joys no more, then come the black increase 
Of griefs, like Greeks on Ilion! Alas! what one survives 
To be my refuge? One black day bereft seven brothers’ lives 
By stern Achilles. By his hand my father breathed his last ; 
His high-wall’d rich Cilician Thebes sackt by him and laid waste, 
The royal body yet he left unspoil’d—religion charm’d 
That act of spoil, and all in fire he burn’d him complete arm’d, 
Built over him a royal tomb, and to the monument 
They left of him th’ Oreades, that are the high descent 
Of xgis-bearing Jupiter, another of their own . 
Did add to it, and set round with elms, by which is shewn 
In theirs the barrenness of death ; yet might it serve beside 
To shelter the sad monument from all the ruffinous pride 
Of storms and tempests used to hurt things of that noble kind. 
The short life yet my mother lived he saved, and serv’d his mind 
With all the riches of the realm, which not enough esteem’d, 
He kept her prisoner, whom small time but much more wealth redeem’d. 
And she in silvan Hyppoplace Cilicia ruled again, 
But soon was overruled by death. Diana’s chaste disdain 
Gave her a lance, and took her life ;—Yet all these gone from me, 
Thou amply render’st all, thy life makes still my father’s be, 
My mother, brothers, and besides thou art my husband too, 
Most loved, most worthy. Pity then, dear love, and do not go; 
For thou gone, all these go again; pity our common joy, 
Lest of a father’s patronage, the bulwark of all Troy, 
Thou leavest him a poor widow’s charge—stay, stay then in this tower, 
And call up to the wild fig-tree all thy retired power, 
For there the wall is easiest scaled, and fittest for surprise ; 
And there th’ Ajaces, Idomen, th’ Atrides, Diomed, thrice 
Have both survey’d and made attempt, I know not if induced 
By some wise auguries, or the fact was naturally infused 
Into their wits or courages.” 


DRYDEN. 
“ Thy dauntless heart, which 1 foresee too late, 
Too daring man, will urge thee to thy fate. 
Nor dost thou pity, with a parent’s mind, 
This helpless orphan, whom thou leav’st behind ; 
Nor me, the unhappy partner of thy bed, 
Who must in triumph by the Greeks be led, 
They seek thy life ; and, in unequal fight 
With many, will oppress thy single might. 
Better it were for miserable me 
To die, before the fate which I foresee; 
For, ah! what comfort can the world bequeath 
To Hector’s widow, after Hector’s death ! 
Eternal sorrow and perpetual tears 
Began my youth, and will conclude my years : 
I have no parents, friends, nor brothers left ; 
By stern Achilles all of life bereft. 
Then, when the walls of Thebes he overthrew, 
His fatal hand my royal father slew ; 
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He slew Eétion, but despoil’d him not, 
Nor in his hate the funeral rites forgot ; 
Arm’d as he was he sent him whole below, 
And reverenced thus the manes of his foe. 
A tomb he raised; the mountain nymphs around 
Enclosed, with planted elms, the holy ground, 
My seven brave brothers, in one fatal day, 
To death’s dark mansions took the mournful way ; 
Slain by the same Achilles, while they keep 
The bellowing oxen and the bleating sheep. 
My mother, who the royal sceptre swayed, 
Was captive to the cruel victor made, 
And hither led; but, hence redeemed with gold, 
Her native country did again behold, 
And but beheld; for soon Diana’s dart, 
In an unhappy chase, transfixed her heart. 
But thou, my Hector, art thyself alone, 
My parents, brothers, and my lord, in one. 
O, kill not all my kindred o’er again, 
Nor tempt the dangers of the dusty plain, 
But in this tower, for our defence remain. 
Thy wife and son are in thy ruin lost; 
This is a husband’s and a father’s post. 
The Scwan gate commands the plain below; 
Here marshal all thy soldiers as they go; 
And hence with other hands, repel the foe. 
By yon wild fig-tree lies their chief ascent, 
And thither all their powers are daily bent. 
The two Ajaces have I often seen, 
And the wrong’d husband of the Spartan queen ; 
With him his greater brother; and, with these, 
Fierce Diomede, and bold Meriones ; 
Uncertain if by augury, or chance, 
But by this easy rise they all advance.” 
POPE. 
** Too daring prince! ah, whither dost thou run ? 
Ah, too forgetful of thy wife and son! 
And think’st thou not how wretched we shall be, 
A widow I, a helpess orphan he! 
For sure such courage length of life denies ; 
And thou must fall, thy virtue’s sacrifice. 
Greece in her single heroes strove in vain, 
Now hosts oppose thee, and thou must be slain! 
Oh grant me, gods ! ere Hector meets his doom— 
All I can ask of Heaven—an early tomb. 
So shall my days in one sad tenor run, 
And end with sorrows as they first begun ; 
No parent now remains my grief to share, 
No father’s aid, no mother’s tender care— 
The fierce Achilles wrapp’d our walls in fire, 
Laid Thebe waste, and slew my warlike sire— 
His fate compassion in the victor bred— 
Stern as he was, he yet rever’d the dead; 
His radiant arms preserved from hostile spoil, 
And laid him decent on the funeral pile; 
Then raised a mountain where his bones were burn’d ; 
The mountain nymphs the rural tomb adorn’d, 
Jove’s silvan daughters bade their elms bestow 
A barren shade, and in his honour grow. 
By the same arm my seven brave brothers fell ; 
In one sad day beheld the gates of Hell, 
While the fat herds and snowy flocks they fed, 
Amid their fields the hapless heroes bled ; 
My mother lived to bear the victor’s bands, 
The Queen of Hippolacia’s silyan Jands, 
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Redeem'd too late, she scarce beheld again 

Her pleasing empire, and her native plain, 
When, ah! oppress’d by life-consuming woe, 

She fell a victim to Diana’s bow; 

Yet while my Hector still survives, T see 

My father, mother, brethren, all in thee ; 

Alas! my parents, brothers, kindred, all 

Once more will perish, if my Hector fall. 

Thy wife, thy infant, in thy danger share— 

Oh! prove a husband’s and a father’s care. 

That quarter most the skilful Greeks annoy, 
Where yon wild fig-tree joins the wall of Troy, 
Thou from this tower defend the important post ; 
There Agamemnon points his dreadful host, 
That pass Tydides, Ajax, strive to gain, 

And there the vengeful Spartan fires his train. 
Thrice our bold foes the fierce attack have given, 
Or led by hopes, or dictated from Heaven ; 

Let others in the field their arms employ— 

But stay my Hector here, and guard his Troy.”’ 


COWPER. 
* Ah! doom’d! Thyself the victim of thy own 
Too daring courage! Pity of thy boy 
Thou feel’st not, nor of me, thy widow soon ; 
For soon the whole ,united Grecian host 
Will overwhelm thee, and thou must be slain. 
Earth yield me, then, atomb! for refuge else 
Or none so safe have I,—thenceforth forlorn 
Of all defence, since father I have none, 
Or mother’s genial home to shelter me. 
Achilles, when he sack’d Cilician Thebes, 
And fired her lofty domes, my father slew; 
He slew Eétion ; but a decent awe 
Forbidding him to bare a royal corse, 
He burn’d him with his arms, heap’d high the soil 
That hides the urn, and the Oreades, 
Jove’s daughters, circled it around with elms. 
My seven brothers, feeding in the field 
Their flocks and herds, all perish’d in a day, 
For dread Achilles found and slew them all. 
My mother, whom in all her green retreats 
Hyppoclacus obey’d, when, rich in spoils, 
The Conqueror steer’d his gallant bark to Troy, 
Came captive in the fleet, but, ransom’d hence 
At countless cost, revisited her home, 
And, by Diana pierced, at home expired. 
All these are lost, but in thy wedded love, 
My faithful Hector, I regain them all. 
Come then—let pity plead! to spare thy boy 
An orphan’s woes, and widowhood to me, 
Defend this tower, and where the fig-tree spreads 
Her branches, station thy collected force, 
For there Idomeneus, the King of Crete, 
Tydides, either Ajax, and the sons 
Of Atreus, thrice with their united powers 
Have press’d to seize the city, whether taught 
By some interpreter of signs from Heaven, 
Or prompted by remark and self-advised.”’ 


SOTHEBY. 
“ Too rashly bold, thee, sole defence of Troy, 
Thy brave right arm and fearlessness destroy— 
Fails then thy child a father’s heart to move ? 
Fails then thy wife’s unutterable love ? 
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Thy wife !—no more—Greece arms ’gainst thee her force ; 
Thy wife ! a widow on thy blood-stained corse. 
Ah! reft of thee, be mine the wish’d-for doom 
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To hide my anguish in th’ untimely tomb! 

Al! reft of thee, no hope, no solace mine, 

But grief slow wearing out life’s long decline. 

No mother waits me, no consoling sire, 

The hapless victim of Achilles’ ire. 

Ere from the sack of Thebes the chief withdrew, 
His ruthless rage my sire, Eétion, slew, 

Yet fear’d to spoil, but honouring, on the pyre, 
Him, with his arms, consign‘d to feed the fire ; 
Then heap’d on high the earth, whose funeral mound 
With planted elms the Jove-born Oreads crown’d. 
They, too, in one fleet day all breathless laid, 
Seven brothers sunk at once in Hades’ shade. 
These, mid their cattle on the pasturing mead, 
Achilles’ fury doom’d at once to bleed. 

And here the conqueror, ’mid his plunder’d store, 
From Hyppoclacia’s groves my mother bore ; 
Then, richly ransom’d, back restor’d again, 

Too soon to perish, by Diana slain. 

Yet thou, my Hector! thou art all, alone, 

Sire, mother, brethren, husband, all in one. 

In pity guard this tower, here shield thy life, 
Leave not an orphan child, a widow’d wife. 
There, by the fig-tree, plant thy war array, 
Where, easiest of ascent, to Troy the way. 

Thrice have the boldest chiefs that spot assail’d, 
And thrice the efforts of the boldest fail’d : 

Th’ Atridz, either Ajax, Tydeus’ son, 

And Crete’s fierce king, there led their warriors on, 
Whether by seer forewarn’d, or martial art 

There markt out Ilion’s vulnerable part.” 


Letus try old Chapman in this pas- 
sage by the principles by which he 
tells us he was guided throughout his 
translation, and we shall not withhold 
from him here our admiration. He 
demands the right of “ periphrasis or 
circumlocution ;” and sayeth, “ al- 
ways conceiving how pedantical and 
absurd an affectation it is, in the in- 
terpretation of any author (much 
more of Homer) to turn him word for 
word; when (according to Horace, 
and other best lawgivers te transla- 
tors) it is the part of every knowing 
and judicial interpreter not to follow 
the number and order of words, but 
the material things themselves, and 
sentences to weigh diligently ; and to 
clothe and adorn them with words, 
and such a style of oration as are 
most apt for the language into which 
they are converted.” This and much 
more to the same purpose (which 
much offendeth Pope) sayeth this 
fierce old Trojan—nor shall we at 
present gainsay his creed. Let us 
therefore try his deeds by his doc- 
trine; and, doing so, we declare at 
once that his version is a noble one, 


The first words addressed by Andro- 
mache to Hector are worthy of his 
wife: “O noblest in desire!” and 
here they may even be the true 
meaning, for any thing we know to 
the contrary, of Aaimcwe. The se- 
cond line expresses, by a bold and 
bright periphrasis, the sense of Ho- 
mer. “ Nor pitiest thou thy son 
nor wife,” is good as good may be; 
and so is “all the field will only run 
on thee.” Deadly fear breathes in 
them, and they are Homeric. “Better 
my shoulders underwent the earth 
than thy decease,” though quaint, 
smells strong of the Greek. “Theblack 
increase of griefs like foes on Ilion,” 
is Chapman’s own, and affects the 
imagination, though we cannot call 
it natural. Yet natural it may be, 
nevertheless—althoughit did not oc- 
cur to the heart of Homer’s and Hec- 
tor’s Andromache. Chapman, it will 
be observed, in the narrative, puts the 
death of her brothers before that of 
her father, contrary to the original. 
No great loss in that, perhaps—and 
as little gain. The funeral of Eétion 


is grand; and we see what Chapman 
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meant by the privileges he claimed as 
a translator in what he adds to the 
work of the Oreads. They planted 
elms round the tomb; but he adds, 
out of his own heart and brain, fiery 
and fertile, 





“ by which is shewn 

In theirs the barrenness of death; yet 
might it serve beside 

To shelter the sad monument from all the 
ruffinous pride 

Of storms and tempests used to hurt 
things of that noble kind.” 
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Sentimental and stately—yea poetry 
—yet withal methinks more than An- 
dromache was likely to have thought 
of saying to Hector. Yet, had Ho- 
mer made her say it, we do not think 
we should have blamed him, and 
therefore we do not blame Chapman. 
The lines about Andromache’s mo- 
ther seem rather unintelligible, and 
rumble along like an old crazy cart. 
Then comes the Test of translators 
—the two lines crowded with holy 
words: 


eo > A , s \ A x ! 4 
Extog, atde cv mor toot murng % cori wnTne, 
"HOE xaclynres, ob 96 eos Faregas waganoirns. 


Chapman has certainly rendered 
them well—better, as we shall see, 
than Pope or Cowper. “Thou art my 
husband too,” corresponds exactly 
with the Greek words, and the same 
their position at the close of the line 
—a beauty not found in any of the 
other translations. “ Pity our com- 
mon joy” is extremely tender—and 
so is “lest thou leave him a poor 
widow’s charge.” Throughout the 
whole of Chapman’s English, there 
is an earnestness—a beseeching and 
imploring affectionateness, which is 
also, though otherwise, breathed over 
all Homer’s Greek—and therefore, 
without farther remark, we conclude 
as we began, with praise of the ver- 
sion—and request you to admire it 
along with us and not to be offended 
by its oddnesses or additions, or “pe- 
riphrases or circumlocutions”—for, 
were you to do so, and Chapman’s 
ghost to overhear you, it would call 
you “ a certain envious wind- 
sucker.” 

Dryden’s version, though in the 
simpler lines it loses not a little of 
the simplicity of the original, does not 
depart far from it; and throughout 
there is suchan easy and musical flow, 
that we are almost willing to accept 
it instead of that simplest strain. 
“ Better it were for miserable me,” 
is extremely touching ; though Dry- 
den had not much power over the 
pathetic, 


‘¢ Eternal sorrow and perpetual tears 
Began my youth, and will conclude my 
years,” 


have a truly tragic sound ; and they 
have influenced Pope in this part of 
his paraphrase. Eétion’s slaughter 
and funeral are nobly given; and true 


to the picturesque of old Homer are 

the verses, 

‘* A tomb he raised ; the mountain nymphs 
around 

Enclosed, with planted elms, the holy 
ground.” 

And how stands Dryden “ Tue Test ?” 

** But thou, my Hector, art thyself alone, 

My parents, brothers, and my lord, in 
one.” 

Admirable—but of these lines a word 

or two hereafter. 

*¢ © kill not all my kindred o’er again,”’ 


seems to have been suggested by 
Chapman, and is afterwards copied 
by Pope. It is not very good ; for not 
very natural in feeling, and rather 
unnatural in expression. A few other 
flaws in the diamond we see—but it 
is a diamond—and almost of the first 
water. Let us do justice always 
to Glorious John— though in his 
strength he is too often a wilful trans- 
essor. 

Had Homer’s Andromache never 
spoken in the simple strain in which, 
thank Heaven, she spake in the Sixth 
Book of the Iliad, Pope’s lovely — 
of that name would have been al- 
lowed by all to have uttered much 
natural pathos in the speech, which 
had then been not a paraphrastic 
translation from the Greek, but an 
absolute inspiration in English; and 
great had been the glory of the bard 
of Twickenham. For the lines are 
beautiful. But here, if anywhere, 
was Pope bound by the most sacred 
considerations to have adhered to 
the words of Homer, that all who 
might ever speak the English tongue 
might have known how, thousands 
of years ago, that high-priest of na- 
ture inspired, in the hour of trial, 
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the lips of a Trojan princess pour- 
ing out the heart of a mother-wife 
to an heroic husband issuing to bat- 
tle—the defender—if not the deli- 
verer. In the first four lines Pope’s 


‘Andromache utters three or four 


interjections, exclamations, or inter- 
rogations—Homer’s Andromache but 
one—Awiedvis, Pope’s Andromache 
thinks first of herself and child—or 
chiefly so—for “ whither dost thou 
run,” is but faint, and worse, it is 
not “all one in the Greek.” Homer’s 
Andromache thinks first and solely 
of Hector—Qéice cs ro cov petvos, 
thy courage will be thy death! Pope’s 
Andromache is almost verbose— 
“ Ah! too forgetful,’ &c.—* and 
think’st thou not,’ &c., words, how- 
ever, which we condemn not—but 
Homer’s Andromache piteously up- 
braids Hector that he will not have 
pity—ovd" iAsaéessc. She asks him not 
—as her Shadow does in Pope—why ? 
nor exclaimeth she ah! but passion- 
ately tells him—for she sees it—that 
he will not pity—for his courage she 
sees has.killed pity—even for Maide 
ynmlcerov, neck bu’ ceeeeogov—Hector’s 
Andromache here putting their boy 
first—as was natural—but Pope’s 
Andromache putting herself first— 
not unnatural either perhaps, in com- 
mon cases, but assuredly so in that 
of the wife of “Exrogos civdgoPsvore 
and of the waving crest. The next 
four lines of Pope are glowing and 
fine; but in them he reverts to the 
strong words Qéize cs 7d cov mévos, 
which “ shine well where they stand” 
in Homer, but come in here fiat, 
comparatively, and are unneces- 
sarily expanded into a sort of mo- 
ral a or general reflection 
on the danger of too much cou- 
rage, which is a sorry substitute 
for the Homeric—* Thy courage 
will be thy death.” Homer’s An- 
dromache says to Hector, that “ soon 
the Greeks will kill thee, all rushing 
upon thee at once.” Pope’s Andro- 
mache says, alas! what at length may 
be seen in lines seventh and eighth of 
the translation. Let us not, however, 
farther compare the two Andro- 
maches, lest the comparison should 
seem invidious ; but merely complain 
of, “O t me Gods!” and “all 
I can ask of Heaven,” as untrue to 
the simple pathos of the original 
and the two lines which follow as 
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untrue to the sense—though in them- 


selves unobjectionable. “ I have 
neither father nor mother,” is all 
Homer makes Andromache say next; 
and out of that scripture Pope makes 
her spin— 


“No parent now remains my grief to 
share, 
No father’s aid, no mother’s tender care.” 


The next fifteen lines are narrative 
—and Pope has, we think, on the 
whole, given them more than well— 
finely; and throughout his transla- 
tion, he has felt that Homer made An- 
dromache speak with composure of 
“ sorrows long ago,” at least of sor- 
rows that had been wellnigh forgot- 
ten in Hector’s love, and that only 
now again came upon her in her 
dread of his death. That narrative 
over, Andromache turns to Hector 
in that most beautiful burst of affec- 
tion, which has been for ever con- 
secrated to tears, and which we have 
chosen, in our critical capacity, to 
call the Test. Alas! the Pope is not 
infallible ; for he fails where Homer 
and nature demanded that he should 
have been victorious over all hearts. 


“ Yet while my Hector still survives, I see 
My father, mother, brethren, all in thee ; 
Alas! my parents, brothers, kindred, all, 
Once more will perish, if my husband fall.” 


The first two lines are almost, but 
not quite perfect—for we miss in 
them the two endearing words that, 
to Hector’s ear, must have been the 
most affecting of all—the words that 
conclude the two most comprehen- 
sive lines ever love breathed— 
Sarsgos maganoitns, “and thou art 
my blooming spouse!” While the 
last two lines—which contain the 
word desiderated in its proper place, 
“husband”—are too ingenious by 
far, and copied injudiciously from 
Chapman and Dryden, and after all, 
liker Abraham Cowley than Dan 
Homer. The rest of Andromache’s 
speech is, with the exception of the 
first two lines of it, well done ; and the 
two concluding lines, though not in 
Homer, make an affecting and a na- 
tural close, and may be more than 
forgiven. 

owper at once seizes, grasps, and 
expresses the passion of Andro- 


mache. “ Ah! doom’d!” is the very 
word—the sound and sense—so 
seemeth it to us—of Acmerns, Or is 
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it—Infatuate ? Pope’s “ too daring 
Prince,” is good—but thisis far better 
—followed as itis, by “ victim of thy 
own too daring courage,” which, 
though inferior to the Greek, is 
forcible. “Pity of thy boy thou 
feel’st not, nor of me thy widow 
soon,” is all that could be desired— 
and is Homer’s, Andromache’s, and 
Nature’s self. So—nearly—are the 
two lines thatfollow. By Homer all 
this is said in three lines and a half 
—by Pope in eight—and by Cowper 
in five. Having thus started in 
power—and with the true heart of 
tenderness—how does Cowper con- 
tinue to fare? Well—though not so 
well. “ Earth yield me then a tomb,” 
is far better than Pope’s, “ O grant 
me, gods,” &c.; but “ refuge else or 
none so safe have I,” is, though sim- 
ple, somewhat tame and cold; nor 
is “ Mother’s genial home” entirely 
to our liking for wérvice warng. The 
history given by Andromache of her 
= is exquisite—especially the 
ines describing Eétion’s funeral. 
They are indeed very noble in Cow- 
a to those in Homer. Not 
ess so is the slaughter of the Seven 
Brothers. But how doth Cowper 
conquer the two immortal lines, and 
reduce them under the English 
yoke? How stands he the Test ? 
‘* All these are lost—but in thy wedded 
love, 
My faithful Hector—I regain them all.” 
Here the meaning, the feeling, the pas- 
sion is doubtless transfused into a 
comprehensive power of “ English un- 
defiled.” The lines are good and great 
lines—and worthy of Connie. But 
Homer’s, though not greater—not so 
great—are better, for there is a 
tenderness in the words he puts into 
Andromache’s lips, which surpasses 
all other merit. Cowper says “ all 
these are lost;”” but Homer gives us 
“ all these” themselves—over again 
—and in a heap—at once successive 
and clustering 
mane ro wOTvie earne, 
"HR xachymres, od Dé pos Iarsgds 
Weepaxosvrns. 

No other words under the sun can 
make amends for the want of these— 
the eye must see—the ear must hear 
them—from Andromache’s looks and 
lips—else neither her heart nor ours 
can be satisfied nor have any rest. 
“ Come, then, let pity plead,” is good 
—but too modern; Homer does not 
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say “let pity plead,” but, “come now, 
take pity upon us,” which is infinitely 
fuller of prayer, and therefore more 
natural in Andromache. All the rest 
is what it ought to be—except, per- 
haps, the last line of all, which ap- 
pears pedantic. As a whole, how- 
ever, the translation is, to our feel- 
ings, better than Pope’s. 

otheby manifestly feels the force 
of the first words of Andromache’s 
address to Hector, but he has not feli- 
citously transfused them into his ver- 
sion, which is, indeed, awkward and 
tautological. “Sole defence of Troy,” 
is not in the original; yet that here 
matters little or nothing, for such 
Hector was, and therefore was “The 
Boy” called Astyanax. Still, Sothe- 
by should not have said so here, 
because Andromache does not; and, 
as sure as Homer is now in heaven, 
did Andromache say all,and no more, 
that was right. But “ brave right 
arm and fearlessness destroy,” is po- 
sitively bad speaking and bad wri- 
ting ; whereas Aaseovs, Qbsoes o8 Td ody 
pives, is positively good speaking and 
good writing—we defy the tongue of 
woman, or the pen of man, to speak or 
write better at such a juncture. The 
four following lines are not much 
better—and they cannot be much 
worse. The repetition of the word 
“ fails” is formal; and “ unutter- 
able” is unnatural. The repetition 
of the word “ wife” is also formal ; 
and as no such word at all is here in 
Homer, it is insufferable. “ Blood- 
stained corse” is a voluntary com- 
monplace, to the use of which we 
can conjecture no inducement. 
“ Greece arms ’gainst thee her 
force,” is but tolerable. ‘ Wished- 
for doom,” is but so so; and “ to 
hide my anguish in th’ untimely 
tomb,” is not excellent. In the 
Bible, it is said that sinners will call 
“upon the rocks to cover them,” 
that is, to hide them, from the eye 
of God. But Andromache did not 
wish her anguish to be hidden—for 
the sorrow of a widow is not shame. 
She simply wished herself to be 
buried—to be insensate earth—yeeve 
dievai—as Wordsworth’s bereaved 
lover says, in equal passion— 


* Rolled round in earth’s diurnal course, 
With rocks, and stones, and trees!” 


What she said—so should have Sothe- 
by. “Ah, reft of thee,” is also unho- 
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merically, if not anti-homerically re- 
peated—repetition being, it would 
seem, in the eyes of Sotheby, a strong 
secret—in ours a patent weakness. 


“ No hope, no solace mine, 
But grief slow wearing out life’s long 
decline,” 


is in itself good, because drearily ex- 
pressive—but it wants the touching 
simplicity of Andromache’s own 
words. 

“ The hapless victim of Achilles’ ire,” 
seems superfluous—for we have in 
addition, with about one line inter- 
vening, 

“ His ruthless rage my sire Ec¢tion slew.” 


The next twelve lines are as good as 

can be—as sonorous as Pope’s, and 

as simple as Homer’s. How beauti- 

ful the picture of a Hero’s tomb! 

** Then heap’d on high the earth, whose 
funeral mound 

With planted elms the Jove-born Oreads 
crown’d!” 

Look at Pope’s lines—and you see 

they are too ambitious—Sotheby’s 

are purely Homeric. Now for the 

—Test. Yes! Sotheby has stood it 

with high aid—and is triumphant. 

“ Yer tou! my Hecror! rHou art ALL 
ALONF, 

SIRE, MOTHER, BRETHREN, HUSBAND, ALL 
tn ong!” 


Let ten thousand Translators try it 
—and not one will surpass—not one 
will equal—Sotheby. Truc, that he 
is indebted for these two exquisite 
lines almost entirely to Dryden. But 
how could he help that? John was 
before William. Therefore, all that 
William could do was to study John; 
and, if possible, to polish up John, 
with the fine feeling fingers of the 
soul, to uttermost perfection. Pope 
tried to do so, and failed. Cowper 
proudly shunned competition, and 
gave the difficulty the go-by. Sothe- 
by, by simply changing “ my pa- 
rents” into “sire, mother,” and “lord” 
into “husband,” and leaving alone 
and out the two false lines that fol- 
low, has given us Homer—and no- 
thing but Homer—the Bill, and no- 
thing but the Bill, and it is a true 
Bill, unlike some others we could 
mention, and may well bid defiance 
to farther reform. The rest is all 
good—but not perfect. “In pity 
guard this tower,” is nearly what it 
ought to be; but Andromache says, 


“Come now, have pity, and take your 
station on this tower,” 


which is more tenderly beseeching ; 
and she does not say, “ here shield 
thy life,” though we pardon Sotheby 
for making her say so, as beyond 
doubt that thought was in her heart, 
as indeed it betrays itself in her af- 
flicted words. Yet terrified as she 
was, Sotheby knows as well as we do 
that Andromache would not, could 
not, have wounded Hector’s ears 
with such syllables as “ shield thy 
life.’ They would have made his 
crest shiver—and dimmed the shine 
of his golden helmet. 


* Leave not an orphan child, a widow’d 
wife,” 


is faultless—and thus have we a few 
lines almost sufficient of themselves 
to redeem all sins either of omission 
or commission, which in this version, 
we fear, are neither few nor feeble. 
This speech of Andromache has 
been subjected to some severe, and 
not very decorous criticisms by great 
authorities—one of whom is Dryden. 
“ Andromache,” says he, “ in the 
midst of her concernment and fright 
for Hector, runs off her bias to tell 
him a story of her pedigree, and of 
the lamentable death of her father, 
her mother, and her seven brothers. 
The devil was in Hector [we fear 
Christopher North sometimes falls 
into imitation of John Dryden] if he 
knew not all this matter, for she had 
been his bedfellow for many years to- 
gether ; if he knew it, it must then 
be confessed that Homer, in this 
long digression, has rather giyen us 
his own character, [what character 
is that? of an old proser in his do- 
tage ?] than that of the fair lady whom 
he paints. His dear friends the com- 
mentators, who never fail him ata 
pinch, will needs excuse him, by 
making the present sorrow of Andro- 
mache to occasion the remembrance 
of the past ; but others think that she 
had enough to do with that grief 
which now oppressed her, without 
running for assistance to her family.” 
This is sorry stuff; Blackwood-Ma- 
gazineish, and Edinburgh-Reviewish, 
in their less happy hours. Homer’s 
“dear friends, the commentators,” 
were in the right. Yet was Homer 
at no pinch. Sorrow evokes shadows 
of sorrow from the tomb, and they 
come trooping like ghosts. Pope 
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answers Dryden well, too, when he 
says, “that nothing was more natural 
in Andromache than to recollect her 
past calamities, in order to represent 
her present distress to Hector ina 
stronger light, and then her utter de- 
sertion if he should perish.” And we 
ask what although Andromache “ had 
been Hector’s bedfellow for many 
years?” Never before had she been so 
inspired with those mournful memo- 
ries as now; for they were standin 
together, husband and wife, as it 
were, in the shadow of death. And 
then it is that the soul re-sees the 
past, and prophesies the future—both 
black. To borrow Dryden’s bold 
phraseology—* What the devil would 
he have made Andromache say ?”’ 
Nothing so persuasive, by a thousand 
degrees, to Hector’s heart. Devil 
take it, is it not natural for a wife, 
when in her misery beseeching her 
husband not to go to death, to re- 
mind him of what he has forgotten— 
the miseries she had already suf- 
fered, ere she saw his dear face— 
miseries huge and wild—yet though 
Ossa-and-Pelion-like in themselves, 
as molehills to his slaughter under 
the spear of Achilles? Achilles! 
ay, that was the dreadful vision ever 
before her eyes. She knew not— 
how could she ?—that he was sitting 
sullen at his ships. Or if she did, 
might not the glaring lion come leap- 
ing from his den upon Hector? We 
could say much more for Androma- 
che ; but, haply, this is sufficient from 
Christopher, the Defender of the 
Faith. 

Allow us to say shortly two other 
things: one from Pope—one from our- 
selves. First,these dreadful stories of 
Andromache’s, again bring the absent 
Achilles before us—into the heart of 
the poem. Second, they must have 
delighted the listeners to the great 
Aoides, for who in the heroic age was 
like Achilles? And they delight the 
listeners still, as they see the golden 
helm of the Son of Thetis refulgent 
through the mist of years. 

Allow us to say shortly two other 
things—both from ourselves. First, 
we defy you to imagine human lan- 
guage, simpler in style, more direct 
to the purpose of the passion, more 
prose, and less poetry, than all that 
Andromache utters, when Hector, 
and Hector alone, is in her quaking 
heart. Look at the Greek words— 


in their strength—and you will feel 
it to be so. Translate them into 
verses in prose, and they will read 
just like some of the most pathetic 
verses in the Old Testament—or the 
New—say the story of Joseph and 
his brethren—or David and Ab- 
salom—or the Prodigal Son, or even 
some still more affecting narrative. 
All great poets, in all ages, have 
always, on all great occasions of all 
great passions, thus greatly written ; 
and Wordsworth,—though, in say- 
ing so, he said nothing new, yet 
something old that this flowery age 
of ours had, when first he began to 
flourish, foolishly forgotten,—was 
therefore greatly right when he 
called on all students in poetry to 
know that its language was common 
to prose—in its foundations, and like- 
wise in its superstructures—except 
when—and then he told us, wisely 
and well, what the exceptions are— 
and illustrated the principles on 
which they occur to the inspired, 
in much of his own life-ennobling 
and immortal song. Second, see 
how Andromache adheres in her 
passion—it is the passion of fear— 
to its two objects—Hector, Achilles 
Her soul for a while undergoes ab- 
sorption. From that unendurable 
agony it seeks escape into the me- 
mory of past miseries—in which the 
Destroyer, slaying and slaughtering 
her kith and kin, is yet far off—his 
image is far off—from her husband. 
While she indulges in the distress of 
that dismal dream—there is to her 
relief in its worst horrors—for all 
the while Hector is held alive to her 
side—and hopes come to her out of 
the murders she narrates, that he 
willshun the murderer. These hopes 
not ouly suffer, but persuade her 
to speak more freely—fully—if you 
will poetically—about the persons, 
places, and things that pass before 
her imagination—her Seven Brothers 
slaughtered whiletending their flocks 
and herds—her Father slain, burned 
in all his arms, and buried beneath 
amound,which the Oreads, daughters 
of Aigis-bearing Jove—she calls 
them so—crown with elms—her Mo- 
ther ransomed, and again reigning, 
and by Diana smitten—till Andro- 
mache being enabled at last, by the 
truce afforded by fancy to the feelings 
that at first were like to kill her, to in- 
dulge in the tenderness of affection, 
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then it is, and not till then could it to which we may think we see the 
have been, that her whole love- colour coming back, and themselves 
charged heart effuses itself in one quivering no more, is poured that 
burst of divinest delight, as from lips utterance— 


“Extog, atae ob pos tool marie > wirvie uitae, 
"HO: xaciymnres, ob I6 wos Fartyds waganoirns. 


What says majestic Hector to his Andromache? Thus: 


COWPER. 
* Thy cares are all minealso. But I dread 
The matron’s scorn, the brave man’s just disdain, 
Should fear seduce me to desert the field. 
No! my Andromache! my fearless heart— 
Me rather urges into foremost fight, 
Studious of Priam’s glory and my own. 
For my prophetic soul foresees a day, 
When Ilium, Ilium’s people, and himself 
Her warlike king shall perish. But no grief 
For Ilium ; for her people; for the king, 
My warlike sire; nor even for the queen ; 
Nor for the numerous and the valiant band, 
My brothers, destined all to lick the ground, 
So moves mé, as my grief for thee alone ! 
Doom’d then to follow some imperious Greek, 
A weeping captive, to the distant shores 
Of Argos; there to labour at the loom, 
For a task-mistress, and with many a sigh, 
But heaved in vain, to bear the ponderous urn 
From Hypereia’s, or Messeis’ fount. 
Fast flow thy tears the while, and as he eyes 
That silent shower, some passing Greek will say, 
* This was the wife of Hector, who excelled 
All Troy in fight, when Ilium was besieged.’ 
While thus he speaks, thy tears shall flow afresh, 
The guardian of thy freedom, while he lived 
For ever lost; but be my bones inhumed 
A senseless store, or e’er thy parting cries 
Shall pierce mine ear, and thou be dragg’d away !” 


SOTHEBY. 
* Hector replied—‘ These all, O wife beloved! 
All that moves thee, my heart have deeply moved : 
Yet more I dread each son of Trojan birth, 
More Ilion’s dames whose raiment trails on earth, 
If like a slave, where chiefs with chiefs engage, 
The warrior Hector fears the war to wage— 
Not thus my heart inclines. Far rather far, 
First of Troy’s sons, I lead the van of war 
Firm fix’d, not Priam’s dignity alone 
And glory to uphold, but guard my own, 
I know the day draws nigh when Troy shall fall, 
When Priam and his nation perish all ; 
Yet, less—forebodings of the fate of Troy, 
Her king and Hecuba, my peace destroy ; 
Less—that my brethren all, the heroic band, 
Must with their blood imbrue their native land,— 
Than thoughts of thee in tears, to Greece a prey, 
Dragg’d by the grasp of war in chains away,— 
Of thee in tears, beneath an Argive roof, 
Labouring reluctant the allotted woof, 
Or doom’d to draw from Hypereia’s cave, 
Or from Messeis’ fount, the measured wave ° 
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A voice will then be heard that thou must hear, 

‘¢ See’st thou yon captive pouring tear on tear ? 

Lo, Hector’s wife, the hero bravest far 

When Troy and Greece round Ilion clash’d in war.” — 
Then thou with keener anguish wilt deplore 

Him whose cold arm can free his wife no more : 

But first, may Earth o’er me her mound uprear, 

Ere I behold thee slaved, or see thy tear!’ ” 


We hesitate not to say, that Cow- 

er’s version is perfect. Unequalled 
it is at present; excelled it can be— 
never. It is coloured not by the 
faintest hue of translation, but 
breathes throughout the pure, free 
air of a divine original. It is justas 
good as Homer. The first six lines 
of Greek are given insix of English, 
and their calm, firm spirit is finely 
preserved. All the others are ex- 
quisite. 

We cannot say the same of Sothe- 
by’s. It is good—Pope’s (which look 
at) is better—for with more faults, it 
has greater beauties—but Cowper’s, 
we repeat, is best. For it alone is “the 
tender and the true.” In Sotheby 
the first six lines of Greek become 
ten in English—and Hector seems to 
vaunt himself rather too much. “ My 
peace destroy,” is neither Homeric 
nor Hectorian; “yet less,” and again 
“less,” are feeble and formal, cum- 
brous and clumsy. “The grasp of 
war” is an unaffecting generality, 
compared with its definite original ; 
we do not admire here the allitera- 
tion of “ labouring reluctant the al- 
lotted woof,’ though others may; 
“ measured wave” are two words 
not to our taste, especially the last, 
which is falsely poetical for “ water.” 
“ A voice will then be heard that 
thou must hear,” is not happy for 
nal more tis tixncw. “ Seest thou 
yon captive pouring tear on tear,” 
is a negligent misconception of 
iday xatd daxev xiovcay, as Sotheby 
mustin aninstant see. “ When Troy 
and Greece together clashed in war,” 
is not the natural language of a by- 
stander, like ors "IAsoy auQeped yore. 
The final line “Ere I behold thee 
slave, or see thy tear,” is a poor im- 
postor, detected at once in the at- 
tempt to pass itself off for 
Tlgir xy’ ers cits 48 Bois, cod J sAwndusoio 

wubicbas. 

Hector in Homer speaks twice of An- 
dromache’s weeping — damguisrouy 


—nara dingo xiovca; in Sotheby 


four times—“ thoughts of thee in 
tears” —“ of thee in tears” —“ pouri 
tear on tear” —“ see thy tear.” Wi 
more than double the effort, the 
translator produces less than half the 
effect. 

Old Chapman felt Hector’s ad- 
dress—and - labours to render it, if 
possible, still more dismal. He 
makes Hector say, 

** And such a stormy day shall come, in 
mind and soul I know, 

When sacred Troy shall shed her towers, 
for tears of overthrow.” 


Not in Homer, indeed, but dreadful 
—and afterwards— 

“* As thy sad state when some rude Greek 
shall lead thee weeping hence, 
Those free days clouded, and a night of 

captive violence, 
Loading thy temples, out of which thine 

eyes must never see, 
But spin the Greek wives’ webs of task, 

and their fetch-water be.” 
Expansion and paraphrase all—but 
conceived and expressed in intensity 
of emotion, and full of ruth. 

Who gives best the sense and feel- 

ing of 
Kai work Tg slanesy, 
‘Exrogos 408 yurh, 96 wgiorevions pels 

xiobcs 
Teawy immodepoor, ors "lAsoy auPyed= 

OVTO. 

Chapman says, 
“ This dame was Hector’s wife, 

A man that at the wars of Troy did 

breathe the worthiest life 
Of all their army.” 


Dryden, 
‘* While groaning under this laborioustife, 
They insolently call thee Hector’s wife ; 
Upbraid thy bondage with thy husband’s 
name, 
And from thy glory propagate thy shame.” 
Pope, 
‘‘ There, while you groan beneath the 
load of life, 


They cry, ‘ behold the mighty Hector’s 
wife !” 
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Some haughty Greek, whe loves thy tears 
to see, 
Embitters all thy woes by naming me.” 


Cowper, 
* This was the wife of Hector who ex- 
celled 
All Troy in fight when Ilium was be- 
sieged.” 
‘ Sotheby, as you have seen, 
* Lo, Hector’s wife, the hero bravest far, 


When Troy and Greece round Ilion 
clashed in war !” 


Who, we ask again, is best ? Cow- 
per. Who next? Perhaps Pope— 
erhaps Chapman. Who next? 
erhaps Sotheby. Dryden is the 
worst—inasmuch as he is the least 
Homeric—and his lines, though they 
have his usual copious flow, are 
failures ; for “ insolently” in the se- 
cond is beyond and out of Hegtor’s 
meaning; the third is superfluous, 
and the fourth absurdly and coarsely 
and vulgarly “ propagated.” 
Dunces, with “ hearts as dry as 
summer dust,” have here found fault 
with Homer and Hector. Cold com- 
fort this, they have said, from hus- 
band to wife. Hector is here chick- 
en-hearted —cowed —crowed-down 


—cool in the pens—fugy, as cockers 
say; but he ought to have sung clear 
as unconquered chanticleer, dropt his 
wing, strutted crousely, and sent his 
fair hen and chicken chuckling gayly 
to Troy. Such is the spirit of their 
fault-finding, though they were not up 
to the use of such appropriate terms 
of reprobation; for they are Fools. 
Hector speaks to Andromache, at first, 
like the heroic soldier—* jealous and 
quick of honour”—and conscious that 
in his arm lies the salvation of his 
country. But all at once, “ O my 
ae soul!” He sees Troy ta- 
cen—and Andromache captive. The 
vision asks not his leave—but em- 
bodies itself in words, leaving the 
choice of them to Love and Pity. 
Of that dismal day, “ far off the co- 
ming shone” on his soul—and it will 
therefore speak as another great poet 
makes a sad seer say, 
“© Though dark and despairing my sight I 
may seal, 
Yet man cannot cover what God would 
reveal,” 

But now for our concluding spe- 
cimen of Sotheby, which completes 
the 


“ Tale of tears, the mournful story.” , 


* He spoke, and stretch’d his arms, and onward prest 
To clasp his child, and fold him on bis breast ; 
The while the child, on whose o’er-dazzled sight 
The helm’s bright splendour flash’d too fierce a light, 
And the thick horse-hair as it wavy play’d 

From the high helmet cast its sweeping shade, 
Scar’d at his father’s sight, bent back distrest, 

And shrieking, sunk upon his nurse’s breast. 
The child’s vain fear their bitter woe beguil’d, 
And o’er the boy each parent sweetly smil’d. 

And Hector now the glittering helm unbrac’d, 
And gently on the ground its terror plac’d, 

Then kist, and dandling with his infant play’d, 
And to the gods and Jove devoutly pray’d. 

‘ Jove! and ye gods, vouchsafe that Hector’s boy, 
Another Hector, all surpass in Troy, 

Like me in strength pre-eminently tow’r, 

And guard the nation with his father’s pow’r ; 
Heard be a voice, whene’er the warrior bends, 
Behold the chieftain who his sire transcends. 

And grant that home returning, charg’d with spoil, 





His mother’s smile repay the hero’s toil.’ 


** He spake, and gave, now sooth’d from vain alarms, 
The lovely infant to his mother’s arms, 

And the fond mother, as she laid to rest 

The lovely infant on her fragrant breast, 

Smil’d in her tears, while Hector, as they fell, 

Kist her pale cheek, and sooth’d with fond farewell. 
‘ Grieve not, my love, untimely; ere the hour 

My fate predestin’d dread no hostile pow’r ; 
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But—at the time ordain’d, the base, the brave, 
All pass alike within th’ allotted grave. 

Now home retire ; thy charge, beneath our roof, 
To ply the distaff, and to weave the woof; 

To task thy maids, and guide their labour, thine ; 
The charge of war is man’s, and chiefly mine.’ ” 


There is a screed—a sweep of So- 
theby—gentlest reader—and as the 
parallel passage in Pope—who, you 
may depend upon it, was a poet—is 
one of the most popular in poetry, 
doubtless you have it by heart, and 
it comes in palpitations, pat for com- 
parison. But first of all, see the ebb 
and flow of the tides of our sealike 
passions. A while ago the waves of 
sorrow came fast and loud, tumbling 
in, as 


** Drumly and dark they roll’d on their 
way,” 


and rueful was the plight of Hector’s 
soul as a surf-beaten ledge of rocks. 
It was drowning—drowned. But 
the overwhelming mass of foam all 
at once lulled, and wheeled back in- 
to the sea, leaving bare the bright- 
shelled sands to the sunshine of Hea- 
ven. Let that image suffice in its in- 
sufficiency ; and say — y that Hec- 
tor again is, as the warful world goes, 
happy, and so is Andromache. Why 
not? They know their fate, and to 
it are now “deeply reconciled.” In 
such reconcilement there is often 
profound peace—sometimes still,— 
yea even brightest joy ;—and now the 
hour is blest, even 


“© As when some field, when clouds roll 
thick and dun, 

Shines, in the distance, ‘neath the showery 
sun ; 

Or as some isle the how] of ocean braves, 

And rises lovely ‘mid the dash of waves.” 

(Curistopuer Nortu, 
Mss, penes me.) 


We said this moment “they know 
their fate, and to it are now deeply 
reconciled.” Unsay the words—for 
they have forgotten their fate, and in 
their blindness are blest. Astyanax 
shall not be spun from the tower-top 
by Pyrrhus—Troy shall not totter to 
its fall—still shall Ilion salute the 


sky. For see aid’ fov, how he 
smiles, as Hector high in the air holds 
up “his beautiful and shining golden 
head,” starlike even in mid-day, be- 
fore the “ weepingly smiling” eyes 
of Andromache! That is a vision 
“ able to drive all sadness—even de- 
spair.’ That bud shall be a blossom 
—that blossom a flower; and that 
flower shall bear glorious fruit— 
fruit worthy the scion of such astem 
—deeds of deliverance, and the fame 
that flames before the feet of the 
free. Hector shall be eclipsed by 
Hector’s son—and by none but he; 
and the young warrior shall walk in 
the rescued city, among the music 
of —— hymns. Hector him- 
self, ere then, may have “ undergone 
the earth,” and the green mound 
over his ashes be shaded with trees; 
but Andromache will be surviving 
in her honoured and happy widow- 
hood, and as her son comes to her 
from battle, glorious in the arms of 
some vanquished hero, ygein 
Petree penrug. But why—oh why! 
Sotheby! Sotheby! didst thou say 
that these three thrilling words mean 


** His mother’s smile repays the hero’s 
toil?” 
Hector, or his prophetic soul, had 
been glorying in the glory of his As- 
tyanax; but just as he is about to 
shut his lips, he thinks of what will 
then be the joy of his Andromache 
—and that is his joy as he places his 
boy on her beloved breast. This 
stroke of tenderness Sotheby does 
not seem to see; and sorry are we 
to say it, for here between a hit and 
a miss, “ Oh the difference to me!’’ 
Now, let us take things calmly, and 
criticise the execution by the several 
translators, or engravers, of two of 
these celebrated pictures contained 
in this passage ; and first, that of the 
Helmet. 
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CHAPMAN. 
‘*‘ This said, he reached to take his son; who, of his arms afraid, 
And then the horse-hair plume with which he was so overlaid 
Nodded so horribly, he cling’d back to his nurse and cried. 
Laughter affected his great sire, who doft and laid aside 
His fearful helm, that on the earth cast round about it light. 
Then took and kiss’d his loving son, and balancing his weight 
In dancing him, those loving vows to living Jove he used, 
And all the other bench of gods.” 


DRYDEN. 
“ Then holding forth his arms, he took his boy, 
The pledge of love, and other hope of Troy. 
The fearful infant turn’d his head away, 
And on his nurse’s neck reclining lay, 
His unknown father shunning with affright, 
And looking back on so uncouth a sight ; 
Daunted to see a face with steel o’erspread, 
And his high plume that nodded o’er his head, 
Then sire and mother smiled with silent joy, 
And Hector hasten’d to relieve his boy ; 
Dismissed his burnish’d helm that shone afar, 
The pride of warriors, and the pomp of war. 
The illustrious babe, thus reconciled, he took, 
Hugged in his arms, and kiss’d, and thus he spoke.” 


POPE. 

“ Thus having spoke, the illustrious chief of Tro 
Stretched his fond arms to clasp the lovely boy 
The babe clung crying to his nurse’s breast, 
Scared at the dazzling helm and nodding crest 
With secret pleasure each fond parent smiled, 
And Hector hasted to relieve the child; 

The glittering terrors from his brows unbound, 
And placed the beaming helmet on the ground 
Then kissed the child, and lifting high in air— 
Thus to the gods preferred a father’s prayer.” 


COWPER. 
“ The hero ended, and his arms put forth 
To reach his boy; but, with a scream, the child 
Still closer to his mother’s bosom clung, 
Shunning his touch, for dreadful in his eyes 
The brazen armour shone; and dreadful more, 
The shaggy crest that swept his father’s brow. 
Both parents smiled delighted ; and the chief 
Let down the crested terror on the ground ; 
Then kissed him, played away his infant fears, 
And thus to Jove and all the powers above.” 


They are all “beautiful exceed- even more picturesque; “ and laid 





ly.” Chapman gives strongliest of 
oe, all, the reek of the ehild— 
“then balancing his weight in dan- 
cing him,” though it has not the con- 
ciseness of ws zs xegor, is perhaps 


aside his fearful helm, that on the 
earth cast round about it light,’ for 
Thy pedy xeureOnnsy Earl bor) wae Pavoway, 
is very noble. In short, in Chapman’s 
copy, you see the true character of 
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a divine original of the greatest of 
all the old masters. 

Dryden dashes off a somewhat too 
sketchy copy, but with fine free- 
flowing lines. 

“ The pledge of love, and other hope of 
Troy,” 


is a needless line. The first half of 
it weak, and the second a repeti- 
tion of what has been said before. 
“ His unknown father,” is a charm- 
ing touch of Dryden’s own, and 
flashes forth the soul of the sense; 
“ dismissed his burnished helm,” is 
a formality much inferior to the sim- 

le original, and he says nothing of 
it “ lying all ashine on the ground ;” 
“ the pride of warriors, and the pomp 
of war,” is sad slavering; but the 
end, with the exception of “ hugged,” 
which is not the right word, is excel- 
lent. Faulty but not feeble, you 
still see in the sketch the hand of 
“ Glorious John,” and therefore you 
may purchase it. 

Pope’s copy is almost as good as 
the original—to a common judge 
like Christopher or Nicodemus. The 
third and fourth lines seem to us 
perfect—“ And Hector hastened to 
relieve his child,” is, you will per- 
ceive, taken from Dryden. “ duit. 
tering terrors,” in line seventh, are 
the same thing as “ beaming helmet” 
in line eighth, which ought not to 
have been; and, indeed, Homer 
knew better than to have said “ glit- 
tering terrors,” amode of speech the 
invention of a later day, when poets 
became on gee of speaking like 
other people, which Homer never 
was, nor even Apollo. Still, this copy 
from Homer by Pope, is a fine cabi- 
net picture, and hangs in the Sanc- 
tum. 

Perhaps you think Cowper’s copy 
somewhat dim, and perhaps it is; 
but keep your gaze fixed steadfastly 


Qs simdy, ardor Pidns bv x 
Maid’ dvr 4 F cogs pom xnodes 


Sotheby’s Homer. 
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upon it, and the figures will come 
out upon you a bright and beauteous 
group. “ With a scream,” &c. for 
txAivon idywy, &c. is the truth most 
entirely ; so is the word “ dreadful” 
for devoy, Which we see not in the 
other copies—“ shaggy” is fine; but 
“ crested terror,’ borrowed from 
Pope’s “ glittering terror,” is but a 
poor plagiarism, unworthy of Cow- 
per. “ Played away his infant fears,” 
may give the picture to the imagina- 
tion, but not to the eye ; and Homer, 
you know, through the eye doth here 
appeal both to the imagination and 
the heart. 

Sotheby’s is far from a failure— 
but it might have been a more dis- 
tinguished success. “Onward prest,” 
&c. is minuter and more particular 
than Homer, who is here minute 
and particular just up to the proper 
— ” — splendour flashed too 

erce a light,” is not the best of 
modern English, and has no re- 
semblance to old Greek. “ Cast its 
sweeping shade,” is a picturesque 

articular, but though it might 
righten a child, it is not so well 
adapted for that especial purpose as 
the circumstance Homer mentions ; 
the scaring, shrieking, (both in them- 
selves good,) come in too late in- 
Sotheby, for Homer, as was right, 
shews them the very first thing ; and 
we are sorry to see that Sotheby steals 
the “ terror” from Pope, who had just 
pocketed it from Dryden, and we in- 
sist on both pilferers returning the 
property to the lawful owner—which 
they may do without being the poor- 
er, he the richer; for after all, it is 
not better than a Bandana. Yet with 
these faults, real or imaginagy, the 
copy is a spirited—nay, a splendid 
one—and speaks of Sotheby. 

Look here, before we part, at an- 
other picture. 


dv setesiy thnxs 
Sears xoAwe, 


Aaxguiwy ysrdowda’ wicis 2 inines voneees 
Xsugl vi pesv xeorigeker, tog +” Car’, & + Somes 


CHAPMAN. 
«“ This said, the heroic sire 
Gave him his mother, whose fair eyes fresh streams of love’s salt fire 
Billowed on her soft cheeks, to hear the last of Hector’s speech 


In her wisht comfort. 


So she took into her odorous breast 


Her husband’s gift, who, moved to see her heart so much oppress’d, 
He dried her tears, and thus desired,” &c, 





Sotheby’s Homer. 
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“ Thus having said: 
He first with suppliant hands the gods adored ; 
Then to the mother’s arms the child restored. 


With tears and smiles she took her son and press’d 


The illustrious infant to her fragrant breast. 

He, wiping her fair eyes, indulged her grief, 

And eased her sorrows with this last relief.” 
POPE. 

* He spoke, and fondly gazing on her charms, 

Restored the pleasing burden to her arms ; 

Soft on her fragrant breast the babe she laid, 

Hushed to repose, and with a smile survey’d ; 

The troubled pleasure soon chastised by fear, 

She mingled with the smile a tender tear ; 

The soften’d chief with kind compassion view’'d, 

And dried the falling drops, and thus pursued.” 


COWPER. 

‘“ He spake, and to his lovely spouse consigned 
The darling boy, with mingled smiles and tears, 
She wrapped him in her bosom’s fragrant fold , 
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And Hector, panged with pity that she wept, 
Her dewy cheek strok’d softly, and began.” 


GILBERT WAKEFIELD. 
‘“* This said, he placed his infant in the arms 
Of his loved wife ; she to her fragrant breast, 


Smiling in tears, received it. 


Pity touch’d 


His soul ; he fondly prest her hand and spake.” 


Here, again, all the Seven are beau- 
tiful—from Homer to Gilbert Wake- 
field, who in general was no great 
beauty. Chapman, as usual, is in- 
tense—and not satisfied with Ho- 
mer, he must needs translate da 
xevow yirdcace into “ fresh streams 
of love’s salt fire billowed on her 
soft cheeks,” an atrocity deserving 
death. Still the passage is passion- 
ate ; and Chapman having chosen to 
add “ dried her tears,” which is not 
in Homer, (but afterwards in Milton, ) 
almost all the other translators have 
followed him in this—and, without 
blame, as there can be no doubt that 
Hector did dry Andromache’s tears 
with his lips from which “ not words 
alone pleased her,” and that without 
those kisses her heart would have 
broken. 

Dryden is not correct in saying 
that Hector first “ with suppliant 
hands the gods adored.” For Hec- 
tor had done that already; but 
“ wiping her fair eyes,” is, if not in 
Homer, Chapmannish and Miltonic, 
and mighty motherish; and there- 
fore, “ dear child of nature, let them 
rail,” the version is good. 

Pope’s translation is, in itself, so 
delightful, that we have no heart to 
breathe a syllable in its deprecia- 


tion, dispraise, or disparagement. Yet 
“fondly gazing on her charms” is 
not so true to nature, as the simple 
wrovore Didns ty yeeoly ¢énxe — for 
Homer, though he knew that Hector 
felt how beautiful was Andromache 
at that hour, likewise knew that all 
the world would know it without 
being told so, in secula seculorum. 
“Pleasing burden,” is a pleasing ex- 
pression, and always will be, in spite 
of its being so very common a one ; 
but how much better is wid’ gay ? 
“ The troubled pleasure soon chas- 
tised by fear” is very unhomeric— 
and though at first hearing it sounds 
very fine, yet is it essentially faulty ; 
for observe that the word “ troubled” 
doth of itself necessarily imply in the 
pleasure the very “ fear” which is 
said soon to chastise it! Call not 
this, we beseech you, O reader! a 
verbal criticism, for it strikes at the 
root of an error originating in the 
brain that at the time was trying to 
do the business of the heart. 
Cowper is very tender. “ Lovely 
spouse” is just ardcyoro O/Ans, “ dar- 
ling boy,” is just xaid’ oy, accord- 
ing to the corresponding spirit of the 
Greek and English speech ; with 
“ mingled smiles and tears” comes 
as near to duxguoey yerdoxoe as may be, 
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without attempting to give the pe- 
culiarity of the expression; “ panged 
with pity” is strongly true for iaéyes; 
“ stroked softly” is right, and ms is 
well changed into “ cheek ;” “ wrap- 
ped in her bosom’s fragrant folds,” is 
very motherly, and very sweet. In 
short, though not perfect, the version 
in spirit is “ tender and true.” 
Sotheby has much of the melliflu- 
ousness of Pope, with more of the 
delightful definiteness of the Homeric 
touch. He alone gives duxeude ys- 
Adcaca aright—* smiled in her tears” 
—literally, “ weepingly smiling,’— 
our version of the two well-matched 
words, “ Kissed her pale cheek” 
we approve of—since it is written— 
and therefore the whole is good. 
But after all, to give the demon 
his due, the most Homeric of them 
all is Gilbert Wakefield. Poor Gil- 
bert! We have by heart one of his 
affecting confessions in one of his 
notes. On quoting that famous line— 
eisY cegIoTEUELY Koes YmEigoyev suepevees 


#wdAwy—he says, “amaxim imbibed by 


Sotheby’s Homer. ° 






863: 
the writer of thisnote withsuch effect, 

even to the marrow of his soul, to use 

a bold expression of Euripides, that, 
could genius and fortune have con- 
spired in his favour, he had owned 
no superior in literary accomplish- 
ment; but circumstances were unfa- 
vourable, and nature infused a large 
portion of cold blood about his heart.” 

None ofthe translations have miss- 
ed Andromache’s “fragrant breast,” 
xngde xoaAxw; Dut we know not if any 
one of them knew why it was fra- 
> sole reason being, as 

lackwall somewhere informs us in 
his rambling Enquiry into the Life 
and Writings of Homer, that the Tro- 
jan ladies put certain odorous plants 
or preservatives into their clothes- 
baskets and chests to save them from 
the moths ! 

But we are at the end of our arti- 
cle—which, long as it is, may haply 
seem not too long, since it overflows 
with Homer—and ends with the part- 
ing of Hector and Andromache, 


CHAPMAN. 
“ On went his helm, his princess home, half cold with kindly fears, 
When every fear turn’d back her looks, and every look shed tears ; 
Foe-slaughtering Hector’s house soon reach’d, her many women there 
Wept all to see her, in his life great Hector’s funerals were ; 
Never looked any eye of theirs to see their lord safe home, 
*Scap’d from the gripe and powers of Greece,” &c. 


DRYDEN. 
*¢ At this, for new replies he did not stay, 
But laced his crested helm, and strode away ; 
His lovely consort to her house return’d, 
And looking often back, in silence mourned ; 
Home when she came, her secret woe she vents, 
And fills the palace with her loud laments. 
Those loud laments her echoing maids restore, 
And Heetor, yet alive, as dead deplore.” 


POPE. 
« Thus having said, the glorious chief resumes 
His towering helmet, black with shading plumes. 
His princess parts, with a prophetic sigh— 
Unwilling parts, and oft reverts her eye, 
That stream’d at every look, then moving slow, 
Sought her own palace, and indulged her woe. 
There, while her tears deplored the godlike man, 
Through all the train the soft infection ran : 
The pious maids their mingled sorrows shed, 
And mourn the living Hector as the dead,” ' 


COWPER. 
‘So saying, the hero to his brows restored 
The tufted helmet, and his lovely spouse, 
Oft turning as she went, and showering tears 
Of tenderest sorrow, left him, as he bade. 
Arriving where, the terrible in arms, 


Her Hector dwelt, with such afflictive mgans, 
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She pierc’d their hearts, that all her numerous train 
Mourn’d also; mourning Hector, still alive, 

In his own palace, as already slain, 

For all hope fail’d them of his safe return.” 


SOTHEBY. 
* He spake ; then rais’d from earth, and firmly prest 
On his brave brow the helmet’s wavy crest. 
She homeward went, and slow and sadly past, 
Oft turn’d, and turning wept, with woe o’ercast. 
And now beneath her Hector’s proud abode, 
Tears of deep grief from all around her flow’d, 
One woe in all, while all alike deplor’d 
In his own home, as dead, their living lord, 
Who ne’er, they deem’d, escap’d the battle plain, 
Would look on his lov’d wife and home again.” 


Drydensays, that Homer is “ much 
more capable of exciting the manly 
passions than those of grief and pity.” 
Are grief and pity not manly pas- 
sions? Ay that they are, whether in 
heroic or Christian hearts. Homer 
had power given to him over them 
all; and he knew when and where to 
touch them—the proper place and the 
proper time—and the key to which 
each heart-chord responded in terror 
orintears. Mighty masters of emotion 
as were in a later age the three tra- 
gedians, neither Aischylus, Sophocles, 
nor Euripides in that power tran- 
scended Homer. But Homer seldom 
puts that power forth; for it is not 
the prime end of the epic, as it is of 
the tragic, to purge the soul by pity 
and terror. “ Homer,’ Dryden says 
again falsely, “ was ambitious enough 
of moving pity, for he has attempted 
twice, on the same subject of Hec- 
tor’s death; first, when Priam and 
Hecubabeheld his corpse, which was 
dragged after the chariot of Achilles; 
and then in the lamentation which 
was made over him, when his 
body was redeemed by Priam; 
and the same persons again bewail 
his death, with a chorus of others to 
help the cry. But if this last excite 
compassion in you, as I doubt not 
but it will, you are more obliged to 
the translator than the poet, (he al- 
ludes here to Congreve !} for Homer, 
as I have observed before, can move 
rage better than he can pity.” Dry- 
den uttered this sad stuff, we suspect, 
because he was the translator of Vir- 
gil. Now Virgil’s pathos is certainly 
more profuse than Homer’s—but it 
is not so profound ; although, as cer- 
tainly, it is more characteristic of his 
delightful genius. Pope, too, in de- 
ference perhaps to Dryden, has ob- 


served, “ that pity and the softer pas- 
sions are not of the nature of the 
Iliad.” Wood, the author of the De- 
scriptions of Palmyra and Balbeck, 
in his Essay on the Original Genius 
and Writings of Homer, remarks well 
on this, that Pope might have said 
that they “ are not of the character 
of Homer’s manners. Yet when 
they are introduced amidst the ter- 
rors of death and slaughter, the con- 
trast is irresistible; and a tender 
scene in the Iliad, like a cultivated 
spot in the Alps, derives new beau- 
ties from the horrors which surround 
it.” Well said Wood. But you say 
not so well, when you go on to say, 
“ should I presume to see a fault in 
this admired picture, it is one that 
falls not upon the poet but his man- 
ners; and may help to explain my 
ideas on this matter. Andromache 
having raised our pity and compassion 
to the utmost stretch that tragedy 
can carry those passions—Hector 
answers 


49 / ? ” 
“7H cel tucol rade wolvrce petAts, yuves® 


and concludes ’AAd’ ¢is olxey jotza, 
&c. His meaning here was to divert 
Andromache’s attention to other ob- 
jects, and the expression was meant 
to convey the utmost tenderness; 
but has it that effect upon us? Is not 
the English reader offended ata cer 
tain indelicacy in those words which 
Homer puts into the mouth of an af- 
fectionate husband to his wife?” A 
certain indelicacy forsooth! No— 
the English reader is not offended 
—nor the Scotch reader either—nor 
yet the Irish; for there is no indeli- 
cacy, but all is beautiful and Bible- 
like—which, dear reader, you will 
feel to-morrow—for it is the Sab- 
bath—so farewell ! 


























